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The Social Structure of a National 
Securities Market! 


Wayne E. Baker 
The Synectics Group, Inc. 


In this article, a national securities market—the stock options mar- 
ket—is characterized as a social structure represented by the net- 
works of actors who traded options on the floor of a major securities 
exchange. Trading among actors exhibited distinct social structural 
patterns that dramatically affected the direction and magnitude of 
option price volatility. The argument that this market is socially 
structured is constructed in four parts: behavioral assumptions about 
the nature of economic actors, models of micronetworks, models of 
macronetworks, and price consequences. In the ideal-typical model 
of the market, actors are assumed to be hyperrational and never to 
act opportunistically. With these behavioral assumptions, the mi- 
cronetworks of actors should be expansive, a condition which would 
result in undifferentiated and homogeneous macronetworks. Such 
macronetworks would tend to reduce the volatility of option prices. 
But in the empirical market studied here, actors are subject to 
bounded rationality and some act opportunistically. Because of these 
behavioral constraints, actors’ micronetworks are restrictive. In large 
markets, restrictive micronetworks generate well-differentiated ma- 
cronetworks; both large size and differentiation impede communi- 
cation among actors, a fact which results in exacerbated option price 
volatility. In small markets, restrictive micronetworks generate less 
differentiated market structures. Both small size and less differen- 
tiated markets are conducive to efficient communication which re- 
sults in dampened option price volatility. The findings are discussed 
in relation to some major premises in microeconomic theory, and 
some consequent implications for public policy are presented. 


The market is one of the preeminent institutions of modern capitalist 
societies. It is not only the predominant mode of economic exchange but 


1 I acknowledge gratefully the helpful comments, suggestions, and ideas provided by James 
Burk, Allan Schnaiberg, Harrison C. White, and Christopher Winship on earlier drafts of 
this paper. The paper benefited especially from the insightful, detailed, and constructive 
comments of the two anonymous reviewers. The section on price consequences was presented 
as а paper at the 1982 annual meeting of the American Sociological Association in San 
Francisco. Mark Granovetter and Peter Marsden provided some very useful comments on 
that paper which were incorporated in the present one. Requests for reprints should be sent 
to Wayne E. Baker, The Synectics Group, 1130 Seventeenth Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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also a major mechanism of social integration. Surprisingly, the market 
has rarely been the object of direct analytic inquiry in mainstream eco- 
nomics (Barber 1977). Furthermore, the market has received only spo- 
radic attention in sociology (e.g., Weber 1947; Parsons and Smelser 1956). 
However, sociologists have begun recently to focus their attention on 
markets, analyzing them as concrete social structures (e.g., White 19814, 
19816; 1984; Faulkner 1983). This article continues this renewed socio- 
logical interest in markets by analyzing the social structure of a major 
market in capitalist society: the stock options market. 

The history of sociological interest in securities markets, and their 
kindred commodity futures markets, runs the same course as the general 
history of sociological interest in markets. Although the securities and 
futures markets have not been ignored (Rose 1951, 1966; Glick 1957), 
only recently have а number of sociologists begun to scrutinize closely 
the structure and operations of these markets. For example, Adler and 
Adler (1980) have analyzed the stock market from a social psychological 
perspective; Burk (1982) conducted an institutional analysis of the Amer- 
ican stock market; and I have focused on the stock options market, pre- 
sented here and elsewhere (Baker 1981, 1982, in press). Similarly, Abolafia 
(1982, in press) and I have analyzed various characteristics of the con- 
temporary futures markets (Baker 1976, 1983). The best indicator of the 
resurgence of sociological interest in the securities and futures markets is 
a forthcoming collection of essays on the social dynamics of financial 
markets (Adler and Adler, in press). 

Even though these studies approach securities and futures markets from 
various sociological perspectives, their common theme is that markets 
may be viewed as social rather than exclusively economic structures. Not 
only are these markets characterized more realistically as social structures, 
but conceptualizing them as social phenomena implies that the full range 
of sociological research methods, qualitative and quantitative, may be 
used to study them. 

In this study, I have conceptualized the structure of the stock options 
market as a social network of buyers and sellers and have examined the 
patterns of trading that occur among participants on the floor of a major 
securities exchange ("Exchange"). At the Exchange, trading is organized 
so that options on a particular underlying stock (or small set of stocks) 
are traded at a unique location on the floor. Each location is thus the 
observable marketplace for specific options. 'The aggregates of buyers and 
sellers who trade in these marketplaces are called "crowds." Two such 
crowds, one large and one small, were selected for network analysis. The 
patterns of networks within each crowd, as well as the effects of these 
networks on the prices of stock options, were analyzed over several pe- 
riods of trading. Contrary to the expectations of conventional economic 
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and financial research, this market exhibited discernible social structural 
patterns with demonstrable effects on the determination of prices. The 
findings are presented here in the context of a theoretical explanation of 
the social processes that produced the observed market structures and 
their outcomes. 

The theoretical argument is elaborated in Section I. The research design 
is presented in Section II. Findings are presented in Section Ш. Discussion 
and conclusions are presented in Section IV. 


I. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The argument that the stock options market is socially structured is con- 
structed in four parts: behavioral postulates of the market, models of 
micronetworks, models of macronetworks, and consequences of network 
structure. Behavioral postulates refers to basic assumptions about the 
nature of market actors. Micronetworks refers to the structure of ego- 
centric linkages—networks from the perspective of the individual actor. 
Macronetworks refers to the overall structure of the market that emerges 
from micronetwork formations. Finally, consequences refers to the effects 
of market networks on price determination. (The relationships of these 
four components are presented schematically in fig. 1.) 

The perfectly competitive market is a theoretical model of how actors 
should behave and how markets should operate. Although it has long 
been recognized that many empirical markets depart radically from this 
theoretical model, it remains fundamental to mainstream economic theory 
(e.g., Malinvaud 1972; Debreu and Scarf 1963). Because this model 


(1) General Model: 
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Fic. 1.—Models of markets as networks 
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refers to how markets should work, it is an ideal-type. Throughout this 
paper I compare and contrast how the options market should operate as 
an ideal-type with how it actually operates. 


Behavioral Postulates of the Market 


In the ideal-typical model of the market, actors are, assumed to be hy- 
perrational; each actor is a self-interested maximizer endowed with un- 
limited information-processing and analytical faculties. In contrast with 
these assumptions, I submit that market actors may be described more 
realistically by two behavioral assumptions made explicit in the “trans- 
action cost approach" to the study of economic organization: “(1) the 
recognition that human agents are subject to bounded rationality and (2) 
the assumption that at least some agents are given to opportunism" (Wil- 
liamson 1981, p. 553). 

Bounded rationality emphasizes the inherent limitations of human cog- 
nitive powers and capacities to transmit and assimilate information, ana- 
lyze data, and make decisions under the conditions of complexity and 
uncertainty (e.g., Williamson 1975, 1979a, 1979b, 1981; Simon 1978, 
1982; Thompson 1967). Opportunism refers to the observation that some 
actors are not entirely trustworthy and honest; in any given economic 
situation, at least some actors will take advantage of others, provide false 
or misleading information, break agreements, and so forth. The purely 
self-interested maximizer, in contrast, is presumed to be trustworthy and 
to follow and abide by the rules of the game. As Williamson (1981, p. 
554) puts it, “Whereas economic man engages in simple self-interest seek- 
- ing, opportunism makes provision for self-interest seeking with guile." 

'The two postulates of bounded rationality and opportunism fit well the 
options market observed in this study (as well as the securities and futures 
markets studied by the sociologists cited, above).? Floor participants (bro- 
kers and market makers, defined below) are acutely aware of their lim- 
itations in receiving, processing, and responding to market information. 
For instance, noise and the physical separation of potential trading part- 
ners are often cited as major impediments to the efficient communication 


? Although I begin with the same two behavioral postulates as does the transaction cost 
approach, my focus on the implications of these postulates for the internal organization of 
the options market differs substantially from the three main foci of the transaction cost 
approach—the overall structure of the enterprise, the choice between which activities should 
be performed within the firm and which outside it (i.e., hierarchies vs. markets), and the 
organization of human assets (Williamson 1981, p. 549). 'The internal structure of markets, 
especially competitive and “atomistic” ones such as the options market, has not been ex- 
amined. Given the difference in focus, both my use of the concepts of bounded rationality 
and opportunism and their structural implications depart from Williamson's arguments. 
For example, I argue that bounded rationality and uncertainty in the market lead to op- 
portunism (see also Leblebici and Salancik 1982). 
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of offers to buy and sell. Furthermore, in an active and fast-moving 
market, a floor participant is not able to survey fully all potential partners 
to a trade. Searching for all the alternatives is a costly process (Simon 
1978, p. 10). A broker cannot take the time fully to search the “other 
side" of the market to obtain the best possible price for a customer. 
Executing an order, therefore, invokes satisficing (taking the first good 
response to an offer) rather than maximizing behavior. 

Opportunism in the market can take many forms, some more insidious 
than others. Trading with friends, to use a minor example, is a form of 
opportunism because it bases partner selection at least partially on idio- 
syncratic and particularistic (i.e., noneconomic) criteria, thereby exclud- 
ing those who do not share this personal tie. Graver examples are "trading 
abuses"— behaviors proscribed by Exchange and federal rules—that typ- 
ically involve fraud, market manipulation, or the misuse of insider in- 
formation. The language of the market is replete with many colorful terms 
to describe trading abuses: fictitious trading, chumming, capping, peg- 
ging, and so on (U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission [SEC] 1978, 
pp. 169—89; also Commodity Futures Trading Commission [CFTC] 1982). 
But a catalog of abuses is unnecessary here; the main point is that op- 
portunism in the market is a widely recognized phenomenon. 

Uncertainty in the market.—Uncertainty is an intrinsic part of the 
market. Because the futures market is designed to approximate a perfectly 
competitive market ideal, Glick (1957) argues, it naturally creates an 
environment of extreme uncertainty for brokers and traders. Although 
trading can be lucrative, there is no guarantee of profits. For instance, 
in 1977, fully 40% of the 1,153 registered broker-dealers who reported 
market-making activities on national securities Exchanges reported losses 
(U.S. SEC 1978, p. 129). Generally, any transaction with a long-term 
contractual provision (such as futures and options) produces uncertainty 
about the "future value" of a transaction (Leblebici and Salancik 1982, 
рр. 229-31). Since the buyer and seller of an option have contrary ex- 
pectations about the future value of the option, it will always be in the 
interest of one or the other party to alter or break the agreement. 

The volatility of prices itself is a major source of uncertainty, as Le- 
blebici and Salancik (1982) have argued, since it makes the future value 
of transactions unpredictable. To cope with the uncertainty engendered 
by price volatility, actors must limit or restrain their trading, and some 
actors will act opportunistically on occasion. In addition, market actors 
develop and use many informal “coping mechanisms" to help alleviate 
the anxiety aroused by uncertainty about price movements (Glick 1957; 
Baker 1976). 

Another source of uncertainty is the formal obligations of a market 
maker. Market makers must trade for their own accounts to maintain 
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'fair and orderly markets (their "affirmative obligations") and they must 
avoid trading that would be inconsistent with this objective (U.S. SEC 
1978, p. 131). In order to fulfill these affirmative obligations, a market 
maker, on the demand of another member of the crowd, must quote the 
prices at which he or she is willing to buy an option (“bid”) and sell an 
option (“ask”) and must trade at least one contract at a quoted price. 
"Responding to such demands often means that markef makers must trade 
against their own positions. Even if they anticipate correctly the future 
value of an option, their affirmative obligations may yet force them to 
incur losses. Thus, it may be assumed that shirking their affirmative . 
obligations will always be in the interest of at least some market makers. 
In the language of options trading, some market makers will attempt to 
limit their “participation” (i.e., to ignore some demands for making mar- 
kets, thereby reducing the number of undesirable trades they make). 

Stock price volatility and crowd size. —While price volatility generates 
uncertainty about the future value of transactions, it simultaneously cre- 
ates opportunities for profit making. Consider a simple example: if the 
price of a stock shows little historical fluctuation, there will be little 
uncertainty about its future value, but there will also be little potential 
for making profits. Widely fluctuating prices, in contrast, generate a great 
deal of uncertainty but also many opportunities to make profits (or suffer 
losses). Good profit-making opportunities will always attract profit seek- 
ers. And,.in the options market, actors are formally free to trade in any 
marketplace, and no limits are set on the size of a crowd. Therefore, the 
options marketplace with greater price volatility should attract more trad- 
ers and be much larger than the marketplace with lower price volatility.? 

Crowd size determines the potential number of trading relationships 
available to participants. Furthermore, as the number of actors increases, 
the number of potential relationships increases even faster (Hare 1962, 
pp. 228-30). As Mayhew and Levinger (1976, p. 107) put it, “The in- 
teraction potential in a human aggregate is a multiplicatively increasing 
function of aggregate size.” Therefore, a large crowd presents many more 


* Leblebici and Salancik (1982) use the volatility of futures prices, rather than the volatility 
of. underlying cash market prices, to operationalize uncertainty. In the present analysis, I 
use the volatility of the underlying market prices (stock prices) rather than the volatility of 
the derivative market prices (stock option prices) for two reasons. First, the volatility of 
Stack prices is not determined by options market floor participants and thus may be treated 
as an exogenous "input" to the options market. This avoids any potential problems of 
tautology, such as having actors create the uncertainty/profit-making opportunities that 
attract them to the market. Second, this allows option price volatility to be treated as an 
“output” or consequence of options trading; thus, it permits an evaluation of the effects of 
trading networks on prices. I assume that option price volatility does not affect stock price 
volatility. While there is some evidence that options trading reduces the weekly volatility 
of stock prices (Hayes and Tennenbaum 1979), it is reasonable to assume that such feedback 
does not occur in the short (two-hour) time intervals used here. 
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potential relationships to market actors than a sniall TUNI Jf rationality’ 
were not bounded, an actor in a large crowd. would be able to take 
advantage of the many trading relationships available. But numerous 
actors generate a great deal of noise which interferes with communication. 
And, as small-group research has found, noise has a detrimental effect 
on group performance, especially when accurate communication of in- 
formation is required (Hare 1976, рр. 272-73). In addition, the sheer 
physical dimensions of a crowd made up of many actors increase the 
distances between all potential trading partners. Consequently, actors are 
not able to expand their trading circles significantly, even though many 
more trading relationships are available. Whether an actor trades in a 
small crowd or a large crowd, the actor’s circle of trading (e.g., number 
of relationships engaged in) will not differ markedly. . 

The expectation that actors’ trading circles will not differ substantially 
in small and large crowds runs counter to Mayhew and Levinger’s (1976) 
thesis that, by chance alone, increases in aggregate size should result'in 
increases in the number of contacts per actor. However, they recognize 
that other factors than size alone influence interaction (Mayhew and Lev- 
inger 1976, pp. 93-94; Durkheim 1893). For example, their model is less 
applicable the larger the distance between actors and more applicable the 
higher the level of contact technology (also Hawley 1971). In options 
marketplaces, both large size and growth increase distance; furthermore, 
the level of contact technology is the same in all crowds. In large (or 
growing) crowds, the increased probability of interaction is offset by 
increased distances in a context of unchanging contact technology. Con- 
sequently, the trading circles of actors in small and large crowds are quite 
similar. 

Opportunism and social control.—By operationalizing uncertainty as 
price volatility, Leblebici and Salancik (1982) have shown that oppor- 
tunism varies with the level of uncertainty in the market. The more 
volatile a market, the greater the uncertainty; the greater the uncertainty, 
the more incentive to act opportunistically. Therefore, the more volatile 
a market is, the more market makers will attempt to avoid their affir- 
mative obligations by ignoring demands for making markets and will 
thereby lower the number of relationships they form. 

Avoiding affirmative obligations, however, can incur negative sanc- 
tions. Affirmative obligations were established by Exchanges to guarantee 
a certain level of market liquidity, depth, and competition. Formal sanc- 
tions, such as reprimands, fines, and suspensions, can be applied to of- 
fenders. Formal controls, however, are usually last resorts and are applied 
only in cases of flagrant and recurrent opportunism. Informal controls 
reportedly work much more effectively to ensure that market makers do 
not decrease their participation. For, while it may be in an actor's interest 
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to decrease participation, it is in the interest of others to ensure that all 
market makers participate so that the financial risks and burden of market 
making will be shared: As one market maker put it, “We had a new guy 
. in our crowd. He would just trade what he wanted and then hang back. 
The rest of us were buying all the time as the market went down, and 
we were selling as the market went up. You can't just take the plums— 
you have to participate. You have to be willing to buy when the market 
is going down, buy all the way down, not just here and there. .. .” 

Several different informal controls were reported, as I have detailed 
elsewhere (Baker, in press). Here I report briefly one principal control 
mechanism. As a floor broker stated, "I would only trade with those 
market makers who fulfilled that requirement [i.e., high participation]. 
No matter how deep in the market they were, they would always make 
markets. I traded with those who added to the liquidity—Aand the valid- 
ity—of the market. I know that others will be 'first'—they just wait for 
the one trade they want—but I won't trade with them.” The first person 
to respond orally to an offer (the first") is formally entitled to the entire 
volume offered or any part thereof. Although others may desire to make 
the trade, they cannot preempt the person who responds first. The po- 
tential for social control is obvious. The formal “first” rule is used to 
exclude any person with whom one does not wish to trade. The broker 
quoted above used the first rule to exclude market makers who failed to 
participate fully—he simply never heard the opportunist as the first to 
respond. In response to such trading ostracism, market makers either 
increase participation.or move on to another crowd. Although it is difficult 
to state quantitatively the extent to which such informal controls are 
actually used, their widespread use and effectiveness in maintaining mar- 
ket-maker participation were reported in all interviews. Moreover, the 
network data are consistent with field observations and reports of informal 
control of participation. 

Participants reported that they were better able to elicit high partici- 
pation from market makers in small crowds than in large crowds. In 
small crowds, the relative ease of communication and high visibility of 
actors! behaviors made it easy to spot opportunists and apply sanctions. 
In large crowds, where actors are more anonymous and communication 
is impaired, opportunism can go undetected. The twist here is that social 
controls work less well in the market situation that provides more incen- 
tive to act opportunistically. Even though there would be more demand 
for market-maker participation in a large crowd because of its size, market 
makers would be able, to some extent, to avoid their affirmative obli- 
gations. In general, while functionalist logic would suggest that the so- 
lution to opportunism (i.e., social control) would be induced by the need 
for social control (i.e., prevalent opportunism in large crowds), large size 
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interferes with efficient communication and observation of opportunists, 
allowing opportunism to go largely unabated. In a small crowd, informal 
control of participation prevents market makers from avoiding their af- 
firmative obligations but, because of a relatively lower demand for par- 
ticipation in a small crowd, would not result in trading circles that would 
be substantially larger than those observed in the large crowd. 


Market Network Models 


The two sets of behavioral assumptions—hyperrationality and no oppor- 
tunism versus bounded rationality and opportunism—carry very different 
implications for the probable patterns of market networks. These impli- 
cations may be viewed on two levels: the micronetwork level and the 
macronetwork level. Furthermore, the consequences of market networks 
must be considered—-the effects of macronetwork structure on prices (see 
fig. 1). 

Models of micronetworks.—-The elemental unit in a market is the dyad, 
the two parties.to a trade; correspondingly, the elemental relationship in 
a market is the link between two actors, formed by trading. The essential 
question is, How would individual actors form their egocentric networks? 

In an ideal-typical market, actors would not be limited in their ability 
to communicate with all other actors and to search the “other side” fully 
in order to find the best price. Furthermore, the lack of opportunism 
would mean that actors’ only motivation would be to find the best price, 
and market makers would never lower their participation. In this situ- 
ation, actors’ micronetwork should be expansive: on the average, each 
actor would trade with many other actors, and exchange high volume 
(number of options contracts) in each trading relationship. Without op- 
portunism and limited capacities, actors would not tend to curtail or 
restrict trading. Although individual differences might exist, both the 
average number of relationships in which an actor engages and the average 
volume exchanged in a relationship should be high. 

Under the assumptions of bounded rationality and opportunism, actors 
would be compelled to limit and restrict their trading. Participants’ limited 
information-reception and -processing abilities force them to restrict their 
search for partners to a trade. Furthermore, opportunism results in a 
reduction in trading as market makers curtail their participation. 

One way in which actors restrict their trading is to trade with those in 
proximity. À veteran market maker described the problems in trading in 
a large crowd: “Noise, static. The errors increase as an inverse square of 
the distance between brokers. . . . You trade with people in close prox- 
imity to reduce the risk; there's money at risk. [For example] if a broker 
makes a certain percentage on a trade, and has an error, it might take 
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20 trades to make it up." Bounded rationality compels participants to 

trade with those in proximity. This behavior is consistent with the finding 

' in small-group research that physical proximity increases the probability 
that communication will occur between people (Hare 1976; Festinger 
1950; Festinger, Schacter, and Back 1950; Thibaut 1950).* 

In response to bounded ratioriality and opportunism, actors develop 
restrictive micronetworks. This behavior results in a.lower average num- 
ber of relationships per actor, and a lower average volume exchanged per 
relationship, than it would under ideal-typical conditions. For reasons 
discussed above, I expect these two micronetwork characteristics to be 
virtually the same in both large and small crowds. 

Models of macronetworks.—In the ideal-typical market, actors’ micro- 
networks are expansive. Given a sufficient number of transactions, ex- 
pansive micronetworks should produce an undifferentiated overall market 
network. In particular, there would be no reason for multiple subgroups 
to form; under ideal-typical conditions, the structure of a macronetwork 
would be that of a single clique (“clique” is formally defined in Sec. П). 
Note that crowd size would not be an important determinant of network 
structure. Whether a crowd was large or small, the overall network would 
still be a single, dense clique. 

In contrast, empirical markets are differentiated structures of roles and 

"relationships (White 1981a, 19810; Faulkner 1983). In options markets, 
size is the key determinant of the extent of market differentiation (i.e., 
the extent of multiple subgroup formation). The effects of size on market 
differentiation are similar whether considered statically or dynamically. 
If the average number of links per actor and the average volume ex- 
changed in a link are held constant, a large crowd should be more dif- 
ferentiated than a small crowd. Similarly, given that micronetworks are 
constant, as crowd size increases, trading becomes more decentralized, 
diffused, and fragmentary, thereby increasing structural differentiation. 
Therefore, a large crowd should exhibit more differentiation (i.e., multiple 
cliques) than a small crowd, and an increase in crowd size should increase 
differentiation. (Look ahead to fig. 3 which portrays the empirical mac- 
rostructure of two market networks.) 

Size is also a critical concept in microeconomic and in organizational 
theory, as I will demonstrate briefly here.‘ In microeconomic theory, size 
is viewed as a key determinant of market structure and performance. 
* Actors’ tendency to trade with those in proximity suggests that the formation of micro- 
networks is not. random but, instead, systematic. In addition to proximity, there 15 some 


qualitative evidence that systematic partner selection may be based on other noneconomic 
factors: friendship, enmity, sycophancy, and so forth (Glick 1957; Baker 1976). 

5 Although I argue that group size is an important constraint on trading interactions, small- 
group research has produced little systematic evidence of the effects of size on social inter- 
action (see reviews by Hare [1976]; McGrath and Altman [1966]; Thomas and Fink [1963]). 
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Two major premises of microeconomic theory are (1) a market with a 
large number of actors is more competitive and more “atomistic” (i.e., 
less differentiated) than a market with a small number of actors; and (2) 
as the number of actors increases in a market, the market becomes more 
competitive and less differentiated (e.g., Malinvaud 1972; Debreu and 
Scarf 1963).5 Were it not for bounded rationality and opportunism, these 
premises would have been supported by this analysis. However, large 
size and growth were found to increase market differentiation, reduce 
competition, and impair market performance. Small size and stable num- 
bers-were found to reduce market differentiation, enhance competition, 
and improve market performance. 

In organizational theory, size is considered a prime generator of struc- 
tural differentiation (e.g., Mayhew et al. 1972; Blau 1970). Blau (1970, 
p. 203) argues that increasing organizational size generates differentiation. 
For example, formal organizations cope with large size by subdividing 
responsibilities. But unlike Blau's explanation of differentiation as a ra- 
tional adaptation to large size, my argument is that a market differentiates 
because large size and growth outstrip the,capacity of actors to com- 
municate efficiently. In Blau's model, communication and coordination 
problems are recognized, but they "feedback" and act to attenuate the 
rate of differentiation before the system malfunctions. But an empirical 
market has no such built-in limits or constraints on size, and it may 
expand virtually unabated, exceeding communication capacities and im- 
pairing performance.’ 

Mayhew et al. (1972) argue that, by chance alone, size can be expected 
to induce structural differentiation. The hypothesized relationship of mar- 
ket size and differentiation is consistent with the Mayhew et al. model. 
However, they only posit an association between size and differentiation. 
My argument specifies the causal relationships of stock price volatility, 
size, differentiation, and consequences under the assumptions of bounded 
rationality and opportunism. Although by chance alone size may be ex- 
5 In economics, "market structure" is usually not defined in explicitly relational terms. For 
example, in the field of industrial organization, where “market structure" is an important 
concept and object of inquiry, structure is operationalized as the number of buyers and 
sellers, product differentiation, barriers to entry, market share, etc. (Scherer 1980; Shepherd 
1972). Similarly, a perfectly competitive market is typically described as “atomistic” (e.g., 
Malinvaud 1972, p. 164), but how this image translates into the structure of relationships 
is not addressed. Given this lack of a relational definition, I have interpreted the image of 


“atomistic” to mean structurally undifferentiated; in network terms, this is the homogeneols 
form of a single, dense clique of market actors. 


? There are some outside limits to the size of the market. For example, the number of actars 
on the floor of a securities Exchange is finite. Examining the movements of all actors among 
all marketplaces would reveal that the securities Exchange is a closed system: an increase 
in the size of one crowd would be reflected in а decrease of equal size of another crowd. 
But, if only two marketplaces are examined, each may be viewed as an open system wich 
no limits on size. 
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pected to generate differentiation, in the market situation studied here 
differentiation is shown to be a result of specific social processes. 

Price consequences.—Price has many different characteristics. As White 
(1981a) emphasizes, the average of prices, such as that implied by the 
cliché of supply equals demand, is of most interest to economists; but to 
sociostructuralists, the dispersion or variance of prices is of more concern. 
In this analysis, I focus on the dispersion of prices, specifically price 
volatility (formally defined in Sec. П). Two volatilities are of interest: 
underlying stock price volatility and option price volatility. One analytic 
advantage of examining the options market is that it is а derivative 
market—its prices are based on prices of the underlying stock. By con- 
trolling for the volatility of underlying stock prices, it is possible to assess 
the effects of network structure on option price volatility. In the model 
presented here, stock price volatility is viewed as an exogenous variable, 
an input to options trading; option price volatility is viewed as a conse- 
quence or output of options trading. 

The single, very dense clique generated under ideal-typical conditions 
would represent high competition in the market. Without the constraints 
of bounded rationality and opportunism, market makers would be aware 
of all offers and would be able to compete aggressively in forming their 
individual bid-ask spreads. Such aggressive competition would cause their 
bid-ask spreads to narrow and converge, which would decrease the vol- 
atility of executed prices. Ín short, ideal-typical macronetworks would 
dampen the volatility of option prices. Framed in terms of market per- 
formance, such a dampening effect would improve the orderliness of the 
options market. ` 

In the empirical marketplaces studied here, size is a critical determinant 
of option price volatility. In a large market, restrictive micronetworks 
result in a decline in the pervasiveness of communication among all actors 
in the market. Growth affects the pervasiveness of communication sim- 
ilarly; as a market grows, actors are increasingly unable to communicate 
with one another. The decline in the pervasiveness of communication, 
induced by large size and growth, causes market makers’ bid-ask spreads 
to widen and diverge, resulting in an increase in option price volatility. 
This process would impair options market performance by decreasing the 
orderliness of the market. 

. The detrimental effects of large size on communication and the resulting 
influence on price volatility were described clearly by а veteran market 
maker: "In the really large crowds that are really active, it's possible to 
get trading in very different prices. [Why?] It's noisy; you can't hear. It 
happens when the stock is changing. Some people trade, and they tell 
others, and then lots of people are coming over. There are some aber- 
rations sometimes." As might be expected, the participants themselves 
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are aware of the communication problems created by crowds made up of 
numerous market actors. 

Past a certain point, size induces the formation of multiple cliques. 
This differentiation exacerbates the communication problems already cre- 
ated by size alone and adds to the increase in option price volatility. While 
fragmentation contributes to volatile prices, it is important to note that 
large size (and growth) is the main cause of heightened price volatility. 
Even if a market does not grow large enough to induce fragmentation, 
a large market would still tend to produce volatile prices. 

Small size should not increase price volatility; in fact, smallness is 
conducive to a decrease in the volatility of prices. Although actors in a 
small market are still subject to bounded rationality, each actor is con- 
fronted with fewer actors with whom to communicate, compared with 
the numbers confronting each actor in a large crowd. They are able to 
make contact with a relatively high percentage of actors and consequently 
are quite aware of the offers available in the crowd. With such infor- 
mation, actors can compete aggressively in forming their bid-ask spreads. 
Such aggressive competition would cause actors’ bid-ask spreads to nar- 
row and converge, resulting in a decrease in the volatility of option prices. 
A substantial decrease in the volatility of option prices would increase 
the orderliness of the market, indicating improvement in market 
performance. 

The effects of macronetworks on option price volatility are analyzed 
using formal path models. The general theoretical model that guides this 
analysis is presented in figure 2. As shown, stock price volatility is ex- 
pected to have direct effects on option price volatility, Macronetwork 
structure (represented by selected variables) acts as an intervening factor 
between stock price volatility and option price volatility. The two prin- 
cipal variables used to represent macronetworks are size, the key variable 
in this analysis, and a measure of the density of interaction in cliques. 
(Operational definitions of these two are presented in Sec. II.) 


П. RESEARCH DESIGN 
Research Setting 


A single national securities exchange (“Exchange”) was selected for this 
study. This Exchange, like others, is involved in the purchase and sale 
of stock options. Stock is the proportionate share of ownership held by 
a stockholder, represented by shares in the form of stock certificates. 
Stock options are contingent claims to purchase stock (“call options") and 
to sell stock ("put options"). Only calls were traded in the markets ana- 
lyzed in this study. 
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Options are grouped into classes. А class includes all options traded 
on a particular underlying stock. For example, all'options to buy or sell 
stock in ABC corporation are grouped into a single class of options. 
Options in each class represent several combinations of expiration months 
and striking prices (also called exercise prices). The expiration month 
specifies the last month in which an option may be exercised; the striking 
price specifies the fixed price at which the underlying stock is either bought 
or sold. Options are usually written for blocks of 100 shares and issued 
for periods of less than one year (Gastineau 1979). 

Many different classes of options were traded at this Exchange. Trade 
in each class (or small set of classes) takes place-at an assigned location 
on the floor of the Exchange, representing the physical marketplace for 

` each class. The trading of options outside their designated locale is not 
permitted. Thus, each marketplace for a class of options may be analyzed 
as a relatively self-contained and bounded market. 

Trading activities in the Exchange’s marketplaces share several features: 

1. Aggregates of buyers and sellers: In each marketplace, all buyers 
and sellers form a social aggregate of people who stand together at the 
appropriate locale. Such an aggregate is labeled, socially, a “crowd.” Since 
all participants are formally free to trade in any marketplace, an aggregate 
(crowd) is defined as the collection of all persons who traded in a particular 
marketplace during a specified period of time. 
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Fic. 2.— General theoretical path model 
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2. Two formal roles: Each actor may trade in only one of two roles, 
broker or market maker. А broker buys and sells for other people; a 
broker is not permitted to buy and sell for his or her own account. А 
market maker is. a professional speculator, trading for his own account; 
a.market maker is not permitted to act as a broker. The market maker's 
obligations are described above. (Market makers are also called “traders.”) 

3. Face-to-face interaction: All buyers and sellers interact face-to-face; 
trading is characterized by close proximity. 

4. Open-outcry. All participants must communicate publicly and orally 
their desires and intentions to buy and sell. These marketplaces are auc- 
tion-type markets. 

Crowds exhibit markedly different patterns of buying and selling. 
Through fieldwork, I observed two modal types of crowds/marketplaces: 
high-volume marketplaces in which large crowds traded, and low-volume 
marketplaces in which small crowds traded. To maximize the potential 
for discovering different structures of trading, one crowd from each type 
was selected for analysis. The first crowd, a large collection of partici- 
pants, traded a very active class of options. The second crowd, a relatively 
small collection of participants, traded three moderately active option 
classes. These aggregates and their networks are referred to as ABC and 
XYZ, respectively. 


Research Methods and Data 


Multiple methods were used to study the options market. The initial stage 
of research involved exploratory fieldwork, primarily participant obser- 
vation, and informal interviewing at the Exchange over a 10-week period. 
The second stage involved analyses of the networks of participants in 
each of the two crowds in order to model the structure of trading rela- 
tionships. Details of the network analysis are presented below. In the 
third stage, key participants who traded in the networks were interviewed 
to elicit their perceptions and explanations of the market structures dis- 
covered through network analysis. These interviews provided information 
on the social dynamics behind the observed network configurations. 

Network methods.—From a social network perspective, an options 
market may be defined as a specific set of trading relationships, repre- 
sented by linkages formed by transactions in a particular class (or small 
set of classes) of options, among a defined set of brokers and market 
makers. A link is a recorded transaction between two actors. When mul- 
tiple transactions occur between the same two actors, the trades are 
interpreted as one link, representative of a single trading relationship. 
The strength of a relationship is represented by the total volume ex- 
changed in the relationship. 
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The basis of links and their strengths is the set of extant trades of the 
options traded in ABC and XYZ marketplaces. These data, forming the 
raw data for the networks, are the trades recorded by the Exchange.® As 
a trade occurs in the crowd, the option writer (seller) writes all pertinent 
information on a card and hands it to a computer terminal operator who 
enters the information in the Exchange’s computer. Each entry contains 

several bits of information: date and time of the trade, option traded, 
volume, premium (option price), buyer's ID code, seller's ID code, and 
the current price of the underlying stock. As originally entered, IDs were 
the participants’ identifying acronyms, unique codes assigned to each 
broker and market maker. To ensure the anonymity of the individuals, 
the Exchange masked the original шоруна by replacing each unique ID 
with a unique alternative code. 

A network of options trading is determined by the set of transactions 
that are formed into links and arrayed as a set of relationships. Since 
options are traded continuously throughout each day, the stream of trans- 
actions was segmented into discrete sets of transactions. Veteran traders 
interviewed in the first stage of research noted that the typical day is 
divided naturally into three distinct periods, each characterized by a 
distinct pattern of trading. Their perceptions were corroborated by field- 
work observations. Therefore, each day was divided into three two-hour 
intervals. All trades occurring in a given interval were used to form а 
single network of trading; each day is represented by three distinct 
networks.? 

In some network studies, a single observed network is sufficient to 
represent underlying structure (e.g., Breiger 1976; Burt 1978). In other 
studies, several observations of networks (i.e., multiple networks) have 
been analyzed to model the formation of groups (Doreian 1979/80) and 
the structure of change in groups (White, Boorman, and Breiger 1976; Ga- 
laskiewicz and Wasserman 1981). Since options trading is often capricious, 
it is necessary to analyze several observations of networks in order to 


* Two types of data are generally used for network analysis: cognitive data (i.e., recall of 
who one talks to) and behavioral data (i.e., who one actually talks to). Data used in this 
study are behavioral data: actual records of who traded with whom. The use of behavioral 
data greatly increases the inherent validity of any network analysis. Several network analysts 
have focused on the accuracy of cognitive data in comparison with behavioral data. They 
state categorically that, based on their studies of cognitive and behavioral data, cognitive 
data cannot be used for drawing any valid inferences about behavioral social structure 
(Bernard and Killworth 1977; Killworth and Bernard 1976, 1979; Bernard , Killworth, and 
Sailer 1979/80). 

? А small percentage of trades (usually 596—1596) in each period were deleted because of 
missing data (e.g., either buyer's or seller's IDs or both were missing). Since а single link 
often comprises multiple trades and the typical participant trades with multiple partners, 
the deletion of а small percentage of trades omits very few links and participants from the 
networks. 
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model the underlying structure of trading relationships. Therefore, 10 
days of trading were analyzed, randomly sampled from a month of 20 
business days in the late 1970s. All trades in the option classes traded in 
ABC and XYZ marketplaces within each sampled day were included. 
Each day of trading was divided into three two-hour intervals, resulting 
in 30 observations of ABC networks and 30 observations of XYZ networks. 

A clique-detection program called NEGOPY (Richards and Rice 1981; - 
Richards 1975) was used for macronetwork analysis. This program searches 
a network for regions of dense interconnections, grouping well-intercon- 
nected nodes into cliques (Richards calls cliques “groups”). A clique is 
formally defined as a subset of at least three nodes in which each node 
trades more than 50% of its volume with other nodes in the subset, a 
direct or indirect path exists from each nodeto every other node in the 
subset, and no node is "critical" (a node is critical if its removal from the 
clique causes the clique to fail to meet the other criteria). There are four 
types of nonclique nodes. À liaison is a node that connects two or more 
cliques but is not a member of any clique because it fails to meet the 5096 
criterion for clique membership. Ап isolate is a node connected by a single 
link to another node. А dyad is composed of two nodes connected only 
to each other. A tree node is found in a subset of nodes with n — 1 links 
(where я = number of nodes). A tree structure often has isolates on both 
ends and tree nodes between them. (Refer to fig. 3 for graphic represen- 
tations of options market networks.) 

Price volatility and network variables.—in the field of finance, the 
variance (or standard deviation) is one of the measures typically used to 
represent price volatility (e.g., Bookstaber 1981; Black and Scholes 1972, 
1973). But since the variance is an unstandardized measure of dispersion, 
it cannot be readily used to compare the relative volatility of two or more 
distributions. Therefore, Martin and Gray's (1971) measure of relative 
variability based on the mean absolute deviation from the mean was used 
to represent stock and option price volatility. The formula for this measure 


1s: 
a _ 2{xX-X|m ( 1) 
pgs / ae 


where V(Dz) = a standardized measure of relative variability (volatility), 
X = observed price (weighted), X = mean price (weighted), and в = 
number of observations (weighted): This measure of relative dispersion 
varies from zero to one and may be stated as a percentage of its maximum 
(Martin and Gray 1971, p. 497). For the regression analyses, this measure 
was divided by the number of transactions to express volatility on a per 
transaction basis. 

Size and the density of interaction within cliques are the two variables 
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used to represent macronetwork structure. Size may be defined in several 
ways. In microeconomics, size is usually defined as the number of actors 
in а market. From a social network perspective, however, a relational 
definition of size, one that reflects the quantity of interactions among 


„ ` actors, is preferable. Thus, I have defined and operationalized size as the 


total number of buying and selling relationships in a crowd during a 
period of trading. Note that from a purely technical point of view, either 
. definition of size is appropriate because the number of relationships and 


XYZ Network: 


. Clique 
~ Member 


[] = [solate 
Qo = Tree Node 


, Dyad 
Member 


J = Liaison 





Fic. 3.— Empirical examples of X YZ and ABC market networks (graphic representations 
of actual networks of trading in XYZ and ABC marketplaces during the same afternoon 
period). ў 
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the number of actors are very highly correlated (у = .93 in ABC, ғ = 


.80 in XY2). The density of interaction within subgroups is operation- B 


alized as "clique density" (the actual number of links within cliques as a 
percentage! of maximum potential links within cliques). 


ш. FINDINGS 
Stock Price Volatility and Crowd Size 


Over the 30 periods of trading, the average volatility of ABC stock prices 
was 2.77%. That is, the prices of ABC stock varied 2.77% of the max- 
imum variability possible. In contrast, the average volatility of the prices 
of the three stocks underlying XYZ market was substantially lower. Over 
the 30 periods of trading, their average volatility was only 0.75%. There- 
fore, the stock prices underlying ABC options market were over 3.5 times 
as volatile as the stock prices underlying X YZ options market. 

Since profit-making opportunities vary directly with stock price vola- 
tility, many. more actors should be attracted to ABC marketplace than to 
XYZ marketplace. The data support this hypothesis. While 648 different 
actors made at least one trade in at least one period of trading in ABC, 
only 203 different actors made at least one trade in at least one period of 
trading in XYZ.” An average of 70.8 actors traded in ABC marketplace 
during a period, but an average of only 27.2 actors traded in XYZ mar- 
ketplace during a period. Similarly, there were marked differences in the 
average number of trading relationships in a period. In ABC an average 
of 151.8 links were formed in a period, while in XYZ an average of 63.5 
links were formed in a period. 


Patterns of Micronetworks 


Egocentric patterns.—Under ideal-typical conditions, each ABC actor 
would trade with every ABC actor, and each XYZ actor would trade 
with every XYZ actor. While both sets of actors would engage in a 
maximum number of relationships, the observed differences in size would 
mean that many more relationships were available to ABC actors than 
to XYZ actors. Thus, an ABC actor would engage in a higher number 
of relationships than an XYZ actor. Furthermore, given that the number 
of potential links is a multiplicative function of size, potential trading 
volume would, similarly, be a multiplicative function of size. Since large 
size offers ABC participants the opportunity to trade very high volume, 
ю These figures also indicate that ABC crowd experienced much faster turnover than did 
XYZ crowd. Not only was ABC much larger than XYZ, but also it was involved in a 


relatively quicker circulation of actors in and out of the marketplace. These differences in 
"relative stability" are analyzed elsewhere in detail (Baker 1981). 
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they would exchange higher volume in each relationship than their XYZ 
counterparts. 

Under the assumptions of bounded rationality and opportunism, ABC 
and XYZ egocentric networks should be similarly restrictive. In fact, 
only minor differences exist between ABC and X YZ egocentric networks, 
analyzed as averages over all periods (V = 30). On the average, each 
ABC participant engaged in 2.12 relationships in а period; similarly, on 
the average, each XYZ participant engaged in 2.34 relationships in a 
period. Further, the average volume exchanged in a relationship is vir- 
tually the same. There were 5.79 option contracts in each ABC relation- 
ship and 5.80 option contracts in each XYZ relationship. Regardless of . 
the trading opportunities available in a crowd, the micronetworks of 
options market actors are quite similar—a finding in stark contrast with 
the structure of micronetworks suggested by the economic model of 
markets. | 

Diurnal patterns of micronetworks.—The qualitative data indicated 
that trading patterns varied systematically throughout a typical day. The 
possibility of diurnal patterns provides an opportunity to test further for 
differences between ABC and XYZ market networks, as well as to ex- 
amine the daily processes and dynamics of trading. 

Heightened activity in both markets occurs in the morning and after- 
noon periods; the midday period is typically the slowest and least active 
of the three periods. This diurnal pattern can be explained by examining 
the flow of orders to the market. Orders from public and institutional 
investors build up overnight; the accumulation is released when the mar- 
ket opens in the morning. Speculative activity follows the flow of public 
orders, accentuating trading activity in the morning period. Trading di- 
minishes during the middle of the day as public, institutional, and con- 
sequently speculative activity declines. Trading activity picks up again 
in the afternoon when participants make the final trades of the day. Both 
network patterns, as demonstrated below, tend to follow the diurnal flow 
of orders, but in different ways. | | 

The diurnal patterns of network structure may be stated as a general 
hypothesis of curvilinearity, expressed formally in three specific interre- 
lated hypotheses: 


(1) Ho: P, = Р, (2) Н: Р, = P, (3 Ha: Р, = Р, 
Н: Р, > Р, H,: Р, < P, H, P, + P, 
where: P, — Period 1; P, — Period 2; P, — Period 3. 


(Note that I do not want to reject the null hypothesis of no difference 
between P, and P, (hypothesis 3] in order to support the general hypothesis 
of curvilinearity.) This set of hypotheses represents a strict definition of 
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curvilinearity. The strict definition may be relaxed by omitting hypothesis 
3. 

To test these hypotheses, the means of selected network variables were 
calculated and differences between means were tested using the t-test for 
paired samples. The t-test for paired samples was used because periods 
were sampled in triplets (trading days were sampled, and all periods 
within a day were included). Pairing reduces the extraneous influences 
on the network variables measured; that is, pairing reduces the effects of 
period-to-period variability. All statistics are reported in table 1. 

The number of actors in ABC marketplace reveals a U-shaped curvi- 
linear pattern. Thus, many more potential trading relationships are avail- 
able in the morning and afternoon periods than in the midday period. 
Under ideal-typical conditions, these potentialities would be realized in 
a higher number of links per ABC actor, and higher volume exchanged 
per link, in the first and third periods than in the second period. In other 
words, these two measures of egocentric networks also should be curvi- 
linear. However, the average number of links per ABC actor is constant 
across the three periods of the day; ABC actors do not engage in signif- 
icantly more relationships even though more potential ones are available. 
Furthermore, the average volume exchanged in each ABC relationship 
does not vary significantly across the three periods. The egocentric net- 
works of ABC actors remain constant throughout the day even though 
the number of actors is curvilinear. 

The ABC micronetworks remain constant throughout the day for two 
main reasons. First, although an increase in the number of actors presents 
more trading opportunities, bounded rationality prevents actors from 
engaging in significantly more relationships or increasing the volume ex- 
changed in a relationship. Second, even though an increase in the number 
of actors increases the demand for market making, ABC market makers 
are able to ignore some of these demands and thereby hold their partic- 
ipation constant. In ABC, both bounded rationality and opportunism ` 
operate to produce micronetworks that do not change substantially 
throughout the day. 

Unlike ABC marketplace, XYZ does not reveal significant differences 
in the number of actors trading over the three periods. But the number 
of links per actor is strongly curvilinear: XYZ actors engage in signifi- 
cantly more relationships in the first and third periods than in the second 
period. Even though the number of potential relationships does not change, 
XYZ actors expand their trading circles. They do not, however, vary the 
volume exchanged in a relationship across the three periods. 

The expansion of trading circles probably reflects increased market- 
maker participation during the morning and afternoon periods. In ad- 
dition, with small size (and therefore less noise and shorter distances), 
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XYZ participants may be able to communicate efficiently and search the 
“other side" of the market rather completely. Though still subject to the 
immutable constraints of bounded rationality, participants may not be 
pushed beyond their human limits. The fact that XYZ actors do not 
increase the volume exchanged in a relationship, however, continues to 
indicate that even XYZ actors must limit their trading in some ways. 

The differences in observed diurnal patterns run counter to those ex- 
pected under ideal-typical conditions. When ABC crowd grows, egocen- 
tric networks should also expand—but they remain constant; because 
XYZ crowd remains stable, egocentric networks should also stay con- 
stant—-but they expand significantly. Given the more realistic assumptions 
of bounded rationality and opportunism, the observed diurnal dynamics 
of ABC and XYZ micronetworks make sense. 


Patterns of Macronetworks 


Size differences —The critical macrostructural difference between АВС 
market and XYZ market is size. As discussed in the second paragraph 
of Section Ш, on the average ABC is much larger than ХУЙ: there are 
approximately 2.5 times as many relationships in ABC market as in X YZ 
market. Given that the micronetworks of actors in both markets are 
similar, the observed difference in size indicates that communication is 
much less pervasive in ABC than in XYZ. Because ABC is much larger 
than. XYZ, ABC is expected to be much more differentiated than XYZ 
(see below), resulting in a further breakdown in communication in the 
larger market. But it is important to reiterate that large size alone is 
sufficient to impede communication among all actors. 

Market differentiation.—In the ideal-typical situation, market actors 
would interact in ways that would generate an undifferentiated macro- 
network: a single, dense clique. If ABC and XYZ were produced under 
ideal-typical conditions, both would take this form. Given the observed 
micropatterns, however, each macronetwork is expected to be more or 
less differentiated. 

Theoretically, at least one clique should always form; thus, one clique 
is the theoretical baseline from which empirical macrostructures can be 
assessed. Structural differentiation is defined operationally as the occur- 
rence of multiple cliques (two or more) during a given period. Because 
at least one clique is always expected, evaluating differences in differ- 
entiation between empirical markets focuses on the relative frequency 
with which more than one clique forms in one market compared with 
another market. The complete absence of cliques should be rare, occurring 
only when the quantity of interactions is insufficient to support the for- 
mation of macrostructures (e.g., as in a thin or very inactive market). 
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Because ABC and XYZ egocentric networks are very similar, but ABC 
is much larger than XYZ, I expect that (1) multiple cliques should form 
more often in ABC than in X YZ, (2) single cliques should form less often 
in ABC than in XYZ, and (3) the complete absence of cliques should 
occur less often in ABC than in XYZ. As shown in table 2, the data 
support these expectations. Most important, multiple cliques formed more 
than twice as often in ABC than in XYZ. Single cliques formed often in 
both networks, but they formed less frequently. in ABC than in XYZ. 
Cliques were seldom absent in either network, but as expected, cliques 
were missing less frequently in ABC than in XYZ. The data also support 
the assumption that cliques fail to form when the quantity of interactions 
is low. There were fewer ABC links (41) in the period in which no cliques 
formed than in any other period of ABC. Similarly, two of the three 
periods of XYZ in which no cliques formed contained fewer links (21 
and 25) than any other period of XYZ. The other period in which no 
cliques formed contained the fourth lowest number of links (33) of all 
XYZ periods. (The third lowest period contained 32 links, and one other 
period contained 33 links; cliques formed in both of these periods.) 

For illustration, refer to figure 3, which presents graphically the em- 
pirical macrostructure of ABC and X YZ networks during the same period 
of trading. As shown in the upper panel, during this period ХУЙ market 
was composed of a single clique, surrounded by a periphery of isolates. 
Although this structure reveals some differentiation (i.e., а center-and- 
periphery structure), it approximates the ideal-typical structure much 
more closely than does ABC network. As shown in the lower panel, during 
this period ABC market was fragmented into two cliques, each with its 
own periphery of isolates. The occurrence of some cross-subgroup trading 
indicates that the two cliques were not completely separate; but, since a 
clique represents an arena in which each of its respective members con- 
centrates more than 5096 of his volume, ABC market is shown to be 
divided into two distinct areas of concentrated activity. As such, ABC 
macrostructure represents a well-differentiated market. 


TABLE 2 


EXTENT ОЕ STRUCTURAL DIFFERENTIATION IN 
ABC AND XYZ NETWORES (№ = 30) 


PERCENTAGE of PERIODS 
NUMBER OF CLIQUES 





IN A PERIOD ABC XYZ 
Multiple cliques....... 36.7 16.7 
Single clique.......... 60.0 73.3 
№ сНдиез............ 3.3 10.0 ` 

(otal ори ть 100.0 . 100.0 
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Network density and concentration within cliques.—Under ideal-typ- 
ical conditions, everyone should be able to trade with everyone else, which 
would result in a single, dense clique. At the extreme, the density of 
relationships (actual links as a percentage of potential links) in such a 
network would approach 10096. Although ABC is larger than XYZ, tbe 
density of each would be similarly high if these networks were produced 
under ideal-typical cónditions. Even if these networks were not produced 
under ideal-typical conditions, by chance alone the density of the larger 
crowd should be higher than the density of the smaller crowd (Mayhew 
and Levinger 1976). But, given that ABC and XYZ actors engage in 
approximately the same average number of relationships per actor, the 
density of ABC is expected to be much lower than the density of XYZ. 
In fact, the average density of ABC networks is only 6.2%, while the 
average density of XYZ networks is 17.5%. Trading in the larger crowd 
is much more diffused and decentralized than it is in the smaller crowd. 

In the ideal-typical market, all trading activity would be concentrated 
within the single clique; all links formed in the network would be formed 
within the clique, and all volume exchanged in the network would be 
exchanged within the clique. But since ABC differentiates more often 
than XYZ, and trading is more decentralized in ABC than in XYZ, lower 
percentages. of links and volume should occur within ABC cliques com- 
pared with the percentages of links and volume that should occur within 
XYZ cliques. 

While the average percentage of relationships within cliques is ap- 
proximately the same in both ABC and XYZ (about 55%), a substantially 
higher average percentage of total volume is traded within XYZ cliques 
(76%) than is traded within ABC cliques (6496). 'Thus, trading is some- 
what more heavily concentrated within XYZ cliques than within ABC 
cliques. 

Diurnal patterns of macronetworks.—The macronetworks of ABC and 
XYZ exhibit diurnal patterns that correspond to the diurnal patterns of 
their respective micronetworks. First and foremost, given that the number 
of ABC actors is curvilinear but the number of links per actor is not, 
ABC macronetworks should be more differentiated in the first and third 
periods than in the second period. As shown in table 1, only one clique 
tended to form in the midday, but a significantly higher number of cliques 
per period formed in the morning and afternoon. Given that the size of 
XYZ crowd does not vary significantly throughout the day, there should 
be no differences in the number of cliques per period. As shown in table 
1, the average number of XYZ cliques per period is identical across the 
three periods. 

The concentration of trading within ABC cliques did not change 
throughout the day. Neither the percentage of total volume traded within 
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cliques nor the percentage of total links formed within cliques varied 
significantly throughout the day. Also, clique density did not change sig- 
nificantly across the three periods. Although the increase in ABC crowd 
size in the first and third periods would be expected to increase the 
concentration of trading within cliques, the concomitant increase in struc- 
tural differentiation offsets this potential by decentralizing and frag- 
menting trading. у 

In contrast, the concentration of trading within XYZ cliques should 
reveal a U-shaped curvilinear pattern. Since crowd size and the number 
of cliques remain constant but the number of links per actor is curvilinear, 
trading should be concentrated more heavily in the first and third periods 
than in the second period. Such is the case: both the percentage of links 
formed within cliques and the percentage of volume exchanged within 
cliques are curvilinear. Also, clique density reveals a curvilinear pattern 
(though differences in means are marginally significant). 

'The observed diurnal patterns of ABC and XYZ market networks 
illuminate some of the basic social processes that underlie these markets. 
The process of trading in ABC may be characterized as “fragmentation.” 
The networks in ABC frequently exhibit the formation of multiple cliques, 
distinct subgroups of participants trading in the crowd during a given 
period. In periods of heightened activity, the morning and afternoon, 
traders from other crowds migrated to ABC marketplace to trade ABC 
options. The influx of newcomers increased the size of ABC crowd. But 
neither the average number of relationships in which each: participant 
engaged nor the average strength of relationships changed in periods of 
greater activity. This created greater potential for subgroup formation, a 
potential that was realized empirically in the fragmentation of ABC net- 
works into multiple cliques. 

The process of trading in XYZ may be characterized as “intensifica- 
_ tion.” The XYZ networks rarely fragmented; instead, they were usually 

‘composed of a single central clique and a periphery of isolates. During 
- periods of heightened activity, XYZ crowd did not experience a substan- 
tial immigration of newcomers. Instead, the expansion of activity in X VZ 
options was fostered and facilitated by the central core of regular partic- 
ipants in XYZ marketplace. Members of this core intensified their trading 
with each other by increasing the average number of relationships in 
which they engaged and increasing the concentration of trading within 
subgroups. Thus, the central clique's intensification accommodated in- 
creases in trading activity. 


Effects on Option Price Volatility 


In the ideal-typical market, macronetworks should act to dampen the 
volatility of option prices. However, given the observed structure of ABC 
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networks (large size and fragmentation), I expect that ABC macronet- 
works will'exacerbate the volatility of option prices. With the small size 
of XYZ macronetworks and the fact that they resemble ideal-typical 
market strücture, I expect that XYZ macronetworks will dampen the 
volatility of option prices. 

The general theoretical path model is presented in figure 2. As discussed 
above, network structure is represented by two principal variables: the 
total number of trading relationships (total links) and the density of in- 
teraction within cliques (clique density). Since option prices are considered 
to be derivatives of stock prices (e.g., Gastineau 1979), stock price vol- 
atility should be correlated positively with option price volatility in both 
ABC and XYZ. For ABC, stock price volatility is expected to be cor- 
related positively with total links. As the volatility of underlying stock 
prices increases, greater profit-making opportunities in ABC options be- 
come available which attract newcomers to ABC marketplace. Therefore, 
crowd size (total links) should be correlated positively with stock price 
volatility. Crowd size should also be correlated positively with option 
price volatility. Since clique density is constant in ABC (due to fragmen- 
tation in periods of increased size), neither stock price volatility and clique 
density nor clique density and option price volatility should be associated 
significantly. 

For XYZ, stock price volatility is expected to be correlated positively 
with clique density. As the volatility of underlying stock prices increases, 
XYZ actors increase participation and compete more aggressively, caus- 
ing the central clique to become denser. Clique density should be corre- 
lated negatively with option price volatility. Since the volatility of X YZ 
Stock prices is generally low compared with ABC stock prices, an increase 
in XYZ stock price volatility does not attract enough newcomers to in- 
crease significantly the number of actors. (Faced with a choice between 
trading in ABC or XYZ, profit seekers would choose ABC.) Therefore, 
total links should not be associated with stock price volatility or with 
option price volatility." 

The path model for ABC crowd. —The decomposition of effects table 
for the ABC path model is presented in table 3. As expected, stock price 
volatility is correlated positively with option price volatility: a 1 standard 
deviation (SD) increase in stock price volatility increases option price 
volatility by .454 SD, with the network variables held constant. Total 
links is correlated positively with option price volatility. When stock price 
volatility and clique density are controlled, a 1 SD increase in total links 
increases option price volatility by .471 SD. Stock price volatility also 


п As noted above, three option classes were traded in XYZ marketplace. To avoid any 
potential for confounding influences, the analysis of price volatility focused on the most 
active of the three classes. Over 60% of the total volume of options traded in XYZ belonged 
to this option class. 
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has moderately strong indirect effects on option price volatility, almost 
exclusively through total links instead of through clique density. Fur- 
thermore, clique density is not correlated significantly with either price 
variable, as expected, and may be dropped from the model. 

The regression equation for this model of ABC is Ê = .471 (ТГ) + 
.454 (SV), where TL = total links measured in SD units, SV = stock 
price volatility measured in SD units, and f = predicted option price 
volatility in SD units. 

This model explains about 66% (adjusted R?) of the total variation of 
option price volatility. That is, two-thirds of the total variation of the 
volatility of option prices can be explained by the volatility of stock prices 
and the total number of relationships in the crowd. 

The path model for XYZ crowd.—The decomposition of effects table 
for the XYZ path model is presented in table 4. As expected, stock price 
volatility is correlated positively with option price volatility: a 1 SD in- 
crease in stock price volatility increases option price volatility by .423 
SD, with the network variables held constant. Clique density has a strong 
direct effect on option price volatility. When stock price volatility and 


TABLE 3 


DECOMPOSITION TABLE FOR ABC PATH MODEL 








Тота. CAUSAL 
BIVARIATE RELATION CORRELATION Direct Indirect Total NONCAUBAL 
Stock/links.......... .629* .629* None .629 None 
Stock/density ........ .095 .095 None .095 None 
Stock/option. ........ .746* .454*  .292 .746 None 
Linksoption. ........ .756* .471* None 471 .285 
Density/option....... .016 —.033 None —.033 .049 
Links/density ........ .014 None None None .014 
* P < .001. 
TABLE 4 
DECOMPOSITION TABLE FOR XYZ PATH MODEL 
TOTAL EUR AUER Ее 
BIVARIATE RELATION CORRELATION Direct Indirect "Total NONCAUSAL 
Stock/links .......... —.219 —.219 Мопе —.219 Мопе 
Stock/density........ .007 .007 None .007 None 
Stock/option......... .424* .423* .001 . 424 None 
Links/option......... — .309 — .019 .004 —.015 —.294 
Density/option....... —.573* —.569* None —.569 —.004 
Links/density ........ .346 None None None .346 
* P < .001. 
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total links are controlled, a 1 SD increase in clique density decreases 
option pricei volatility by .569 SD. Stock price volatility has virtually no 
effect on clique density; the trading behavior of XYZ clique members 
does not respond to changes in volatility. As a result, the indirect effect 


_of stock price volatility on option price volatility through clique density 


is quite weak. The total links variable is not associated significantly with 
either price variable апа thus may be dropped from the model. 

The regression equation for this model of XYZ is Y = —.576(CD) + 
.428 (SV), where CD = clique density measured in SD units, SV = stock 
price volatility measured in SD units, and Ё = predicted option price 
volatility measured i in SD units. 

This model explains about 47% (adjusted К?) of the total variation of 

option price volatility. That is, almost half of the total variation in option 
price volatility can be explained by the volatility of stock prices and the 
density of relationships within cliques. (Less of the total variation of the 
dependent variable is explained in this model than in the previous model 
owing to the lack of major indirect effects of stock price volatility on 
option price volatility.) 
' Insum, ABC and XYZ macronetworks influence option price volatility 
in opposite ways. In ABC, as the total number of relationships increases, 
so does the volatility of ABC option prices, when the voiatility of un- 
derlying stock prices is controlled. In other words, an increase in the size 
of ABC market increases the volatility of option prices above and beyond 
that expected by the volatility of stock prices alone—an exacerbating 
effect. In XYZ, as the density of relationships within cliques increases, 
the volatility of option prices decreases, when the volatility of underlying 
stock prices is controlled. That is, the intensification of trading within 
cliques decreases the volatility of option prices below that expected by 
the volatility jof stock prices alone—a dampening effect. 


1 
IV. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


'The findings support the argument that the stock options market is sociallv 
structured. Both options marketplaces exhibited substantial social struc- 
tural patterns that dramatically influenced the direction and the magni- 
tude of price volatility. In addition, the differences in structure between 
the two empirical markets run counter to some of the fundamental prem- 
ises of microeconomic theory. Microeconomic theory asserts that ABC 
market should be more competitive than XYZ market since a larger 
number of competitors (participants) trade in ABC marketplace. If ABC 
were more competitive than XYZ, it would exhibit less differentiation 
than would XYZ. But the opposite is true: ABC, the larger market, 
exhibits greater structural differentiation than does XYZ, the smaller 
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market. The ABC market is, in fact, less competitive than XYZ because 
large size and differentiation impede the efficient flow of information 
among all market actors. 

Microeconomic theory also presumes that a market becomes more com- 
petitive, and hence less differentiated, as the number of actors increases. 
But whenever ABC market grew in size (usually in the first and third 
periods), the market exhibited greater—not lesser— differentiation. Mar- 
ket growth was found to impair the competitiveness of ABC market. 
Conversely, in a manner quite paradoxical to microeconomic theory, sta- 
ble size (XYZ) was found to be conducive to heightened competitiveness. 

Microeconomic theory argues that there is no rationale for trading in 
subgroups in a competitive market. According to this logic, ABC partic- 
ipants аге not economically rational when they form multiple cliques 
because trading in cliques should not enable actors to achieve greater 
profits than they could by behaving competitively (i.e., by not forming 
cliques). But this premise is predicated on both the assumption of hyper- 
rationality and the belief that ABC actors form multiple cliques inten- 
tionally. In reality, both bounded rationality and opportunism compel 
actors to restrict and curtail their trading. One of the results of the cur- 
tailment of trading in large crowds is the formation of multiple subgroups. 
These subgroups are truly emergent—they are the unintended outcomes 
of human limitations on trading in the context of large aggregates. 

The discovery that the options market is socially structured would be 
interesting but not as important if the structure of the market did not 
influence price determination. Implicit in much research on the options 
market is the assumption that trading networks do not substantially affect 
the volatility of prices. However, as the path analyses of price conse- 
quences demonstrate, empirical macronetworks substantially influence 
option price volatility. - 

Price volatility is related to the relatively abstract economic concept of 
“market orderliness.” Usually, market orderliness is defined arbitrarily as 
low price volatility and disorderliness as high price volatility, although 
either low or high volatility may be appropriate for actual market con- 
ditions (Burns 1979; Logue 1975). But, as the findings show, orderliness 
is a relative matter. А market may be considered to be relatively orderly 
if social networks act to dampen price volatility and relatively disorderly 
if social networks act to exacerbate price volatility. 

The findings may be summarized as “the paradox of large numbers.” 
While under ideal-typical conditions large numbers and growth create a 
` competitive and minimally differentiated market, the opposite occurs in 
actual market situations. This paradox cannot be explained adequately 
by conventional microeconomic theory. But the sociological model of 
markets-as-networks presented here offers a better explanation of the 
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observed patterns of ABC and XYZ markets and their effects on price 
volatility. · 

Given the observed constancy of micronetworks, the main determinant 
of market structure is size. In XVZ, the market rarely expanded to the 
point at which fragmentation would occur; in ABC, the market often 
grew large enough to induce fragmentation. This implies that there may 
be a threshold for market size below which fragmentation is less likely 
to occur and above which fragmentation is more likely to occur. From 
the monopoly (or monopsony) situation up to this threshold, an increase 
in size would tend to improve market performance. Beyond this threshold, 
an increase in size would tend to impair market performance. In short, 
the relationship between market size and performance is not linear, as 
assumed in microeconomics; rather, it is curvilinear. This relationship is 
depicted in figure 4. 

As shown'on the curve in figure 4, ABC is located beyond the threshold 
and XYZ is located near the threshold. The other labeled sections of the 
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curve are derived from the qualitative data (see Baker, in press). At the 
extreme low end, а monopoly (monopsony) situation exists. Here there is 
only a single seller (buyer) in the options market crowd. The price at 
which transactions will occur in this situation is largely determined by 
the monopolist (monopsonist). Although this has occurred at the Ex- 
change, it is much more common at other Exchanges." In a somewhat 
larger market, a phenomenon known as the “negotiated market” has been 
reported to occur. In this situation, prices are negotiated rather than 
determined by competitive bidding. The crowd is large enough to avoid 
a monopoly (monopsony) situation but small enough that actors can make 
greater profits by coordinating trading and shàring orders than by com- 
peting aggressively with one another.'? Such cooperation is a minor form 
of opportunism known as price fixing. Beyond the negotiated market is 

‘the range of market sizes that generate truly competitive markets (this is 
the area in which XYZ market operates). After this optimum range, 
market size and performance are related inversely (this is the area where 
ABC operates). : 

The specific relationship of size and performance represented by figure 
4 is likely to apply to other Exchange-based markets in the securities and 
futures industry. The general nonlinear relationship of size and perfor- 
mance may apply as well to empirical markets that are not Exchange 
based, but further research on other empirical markets is required to 
specify the precise relationship of size and performance. 

'To economists, the finding that crowds on the floor of an Exchange 
grow so large that communication is impaired and price volatility in- 
creased is captured in the concept of "transaction costs." For some time, 
several economists have argued that the comparatively high transaction 
costs of floor trading could be eliminated by replacing it with electronic 
trading (trading in which orders are displayed and matched by impersonal 
computer algorithms) (e.g., Mendelson and Peake 1979; Burns 1982). 
Electronic trading would indeed circumvent the communication problems 
and constraints on information flows associated with large and differ- 
entiated crowds like ABC. But electronic trading would be at best a 
mixed blessing, for electronic trading can never eliminate the facts that 


п Monopoly (monopsony) situations are more likely to occur at Exchanges that utilize the 
“specialist system" of trading. In the specialist system, competing market makers do not 
exist; instead, a single person (the specialist) trades from his own account to make markets. 
‘In this role, the specialist acts as a dealer. As the only person to make markets, the specialist 
can be in a position to act as a monopolist (monopsonist). In addition, the specialist also 
handles the book of unexecuted public orders and thus acts as a broker. The dual roles of 
the specialist—dealer and broker—invariably create role conflict in that the duties of dealer 
and broker are inherently contradictory (see Baker, in press). 


13 The production markets studied by Harrison C. White fit approximately into the “ne- 
gotiated market" region (White, personal communication; White 1984). 
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human actors are subject to bounded rationality and that some actors 
will act opportunistically. Though orders could be matched by a computer 


:algorithm, the buyers and sellers who place these orders are still subject 


to bounded rationality and still operate in an environment of uncertainty 
and complexity. Furthermore, while electronic trading would eliminate 
the abuses associated with floor trading (Burns 1982), it would simulta- 
neously create new, possibilities for opportunism, such as various forms 
of computer crime. Changing the contact technology of the market would 
affect the social structure of the market, but it would never escape the 
fact that markets are socially structured. 

The results of this study have public policy implications made even 
more important by the recent rapid proliferation of new financial markets 
that are Exchange based. Both the Exchanges themselves-and their federal 
regulators base policy decisions on the presumption that securities and 
futures markets are not socially structured. But as this analysis demon- 
strates, the options market is socially structured in ways that substantially 
affect its operations and outcomes. Exacerbated price volatility (ABC 
market) is! inconsistent with the regulatory goal of “fair and orderly” 
markets. This makes it incumbent on the Exchanges and their regulators 
to investigate and ameliorate the detrimental effects caused by trading in 
largé crowds. Limiting the size of crowds might be an effective (though 
exceedingly unpopular) way to accomplish this. 

Part of the power and the appeal of economic models is that they provide 
normative guidance. For example, options valuation models (e.g., Black 
and Scholes 1972, 1973) are based on the concept of “fair value"—an 
estimate of what the price of an option should be in an efficient market. 
Empirical prices are compared with "fair value" to determine if an option - 
is *overvalued" or *undervalued" in the market. The results of the present 
study also provide normative guidance, though not the kind that aids 
investors because the critical determinant of price volatility—the social 
structure of, the market—is invisible to most participants. 

Price volatility is used by investors as an. important indicator of the 
risk of holdirig a security and of the intrinsic value of the assets represented 
bya security. Both exacerbated and dampened option price volatility 
present distorted information about the “true” volatility of prices—what 
volatility should be if markets were not socially structured. Such distor- 
tions are likely to result in misallocations of funds among markets. Ex- 
acerbated price volatility makes a security appear to be much riskier than 
it should be; conversely, dampened price volatility makes a security ap- 
pear to be less risky than it should be. Conservative investors (risk avert- 
ers) would tend to shun the first market and enter the second; speculators 
(risk assumers) would be attracted to the first market and tend to ignore 
the second. Although one may only speculate about the effects of such 
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migration patterns, the attraction of speculators to a market with already 
exacerbated price volatility might result in even more volatile prices; in 
the extreme, this might create a speculative bubble of some sort. The 
attraction of conservative investors to a market with lowered price vol- 
atility could result in a further decrease in price volatility, but it could 
instead, by increasing size, counterbalance lowered volatility and start to 
exacerbate price volatility. 

Exacerbated and dampened price volatilities also affect investors who 
use derivative markets (options, futures) to reduce the risk of holding a 
position in an underlying market. For example, an investor with an ex- 
posed position in the stock market may offset some of the risk of adverse 
price movements by taking a position in the stock options market (or the 
stock index futures market). But exacerbated option price volatility in- 
troduces an additional element of risk to the investor. Dampened option 
price volatility, in contrast, enhances the use of options as a tool for 
reducing risk. | 

The social structure of the options market also affects the corporations 
whose stocks are listed for options trading. One of the presumed merits 
of listing a corporation's stock for options trading is that an active options 
market seems to reduce the volatility of underlying stock prices and re- 
duced volatility reduces the corporation's cost of capital (Gastineau 1979, 
pp. 192-93). This may happen if option prices are made less volatile by 
the social structure of the options market. But exacerbated option price 
volatility may have a detrimental effect on underlying stock prices. If it 
did, the corporation's cost of capital would increase, and its ability to 
form new capital would be impaired. 

Every corporation watches the volatility of the price of its securities in 
order to decide if and when to issue new securities. А firm may perceive 
exacerbated price volatility as an indicator that the market is too uncertain 
for issuing new securities. Conversely, a firm may perceive dampened 
price volatility as an indicator that the market will support the issuance 
of new securities. Both perceptions, however, are based on distorted 
information about the "true" volatility of prices and would result in ill- 
timed issues of new securities. The effects of basing decisions on socially 
structured prices are difficult to predict. Further research is needed to 
specify the effects of exacerbated and dampened price volatilities on in- 
vestment decisions and ultimately on the ability of the financial markets 
to facilitate capital formation. 
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Some feminist authors assert that household work is inexorably 
debasing for women. This paper questions that hypothesis on both 
theoretical and methodological grounds by exploring (a) ambiguities 
in the links between patriarchy and capitalism and (b) the meanings 
of housework across cultural and historical settings. А research 
agenda is proposed in which it is suggested that housework is both 
an ordeal of civility through which individuals judge their joint 
membership in the same social milieu and an ordeal of conviviality 
through which individuals who pass within the same milieu rein- 
force social bonds. The conclusion elucidates why changes in the 
division of housework should not be synonymous with the eradi- 
cation of tasks. 


Reason not the need. Our basest beggars 
are in the poorest thing superfluous. 
[KING LEAR] 


Once innocuous and seemingly unnoticed by even the most eclectic social 
thinkers, housework has-long been reduced to a collection of “value-free 
and meaning-free” techniques deserving the attention of only home eco- 
nomics teachers, those specialists of domestic engineering. Now this es- 
sential component of everyone’s daily life has been thrust onto center 
stage by feminist authors, who assert that household chores are inexorably 
oppressive for women (Oakley 1974, p. 195; 1980, p. 8; Frankenburg 
1966; Gavron 1966) and that the “family remains a primary arena where 
men exercise their patriarchal power over women’s labor” (Hartmann 
1981, p. 377). This stance raises fundamental epistemological problems. 
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Household Work 


First, as it equates housework with oppression, it eliminates unjustifiably 
from the research agenda women (among whom are some feminists) who 
consider housework to be as much a source of pride and power as a source 
of frustration and submission. Second, as it treats housework in generic 
terms, it minimizes the specific symbolic properties of each household 
task and of each task's cultural components.? 

In the first part of the paper, we show that such analyses of housework 
view unjustifiably the processes and outcomes of domestic activities as 
mere by-products of larger social conflicts and draw inappropriate anal- 
ogies between the dissatisfaction and the time budgets of houseworkers 
and those of industrial wage earners (Oakley 1974; Szalai 1972; Chapin 
1974; Berk and Shih 1980; Berk and Berk 1979). Hartmann, for example, 
writes, “Time spent in housework as well as other indicators of housework 
can be fruitfully used as a measure of power relations in the home" (1981, 
p. 377). This first part focuses, therefore, on the ambiguities of the links 
between patriarchy and capitalism or.colonialism in order to show the 
reductionist fallacies which threaten the validity of the analyses of 
housework. 

In the second and third parts of the paper, we exploré housework as 
a specific commitment shared by houseworkers and those who benefit 
from their services. We suggest that housework is a two-tiered ordeal 
which mediates tensions between nature and culture and expresses both 
sacred and profane manifestations of human presence in the world (Eliade 
1959). In the third part we show how this ordeal involves simultaneously 
(a) a test of civility by which people evaluate their respective performances 
of household tasks in order to determine whether they are members of 
the same milieu or culture and (b) a test of conviviality by which indi- 
viduals of the same milieu or culture assess their common bonds. 

Because our argument focuses on the symbolic properties of the intra- 
and interfamily relations producing housework and produced by it, the 
second part of this paper might be labeled "structuralist" (Rigby 1976, 
p. 2). Indeed, our argument is inspired by the works of such researchers 
as Lévi-Strauss (1969, 1975, 1978), Douglas (1975), and Rigby (1976). 
The first of these authors looks for a precoded, prehuman message in the 
language of food (Lévi-Strauss 1969). The second shows how the grammar 
of food reveals the "hierarchical relations of exclusion and inclusion in- 
herent in the status assigned to individuals" (1975, p. 249). Finally, Rigby 
suggests that these patterns of exclusion and inclusion take place both 
within and outside familial groups. Among the Baraguyu Masai, "eating 


? First, household tasks should be treated in terms of categories that are analytically distinct 
(for an illustration see Strasser [1982]. Furthermore, both the variety and the evolutian of 
cookbooks suggest that cooking is a culture involving paradigms with their sets of symbolic 
generalizations, models, and exemplars (Kuhn 1977). То deny the existence of a culture of 
cooking is to take an "elitist" stance which denies the existence of so-called folk cultures. 
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rituals represent the historical interdependence of their relations with non- 
Baraguyu" (1976, p. 22). Capitalizing oh the work of these writers, we 
will explore how the production and the ‘consumption of housework ser- 
vices foster specific patterns of social interaction both within and between 
households and how these orderings vary across cultures as well as over 
time. 

In conclusion, we will suggest that conflicting feminist ideologies par- 
allel diverging analytical styles in the social sciences. As such differences 
affect family policies, we show why changes in the allocation of housework 
tasks should not be made synonymous with their eradication. 


REDUCTIONISM IN ANALYSES OF HOUSEWORK 


An essential premise of certain feminist writers is that the household is 
primarily a locus of conflict between genders (Oakley 1981; Hartmann 
1981). Following this premise, they believe that analyses of the social 
psychological consequences of such conflicts, notably, alienation, require 
interpretation of household activities in terms of theories that have already 
been developed to account for conflicts in other settings. 

Whether the alienating properties of housework are assumed to result 
from the specific rules of division of labor by gender (Oakley 1974, pp. 
27—28) or from an extension of capitalistic structures (Oakley 1981, p. 
167; Berk and Berk 1979, pp. 9—14), these two stances assume unjusti- 
fiably that the concepts of oppression and alienation present invariant 
and universal properties. As noted by both Fanon (1960) and Memmi 
(1968), the determinants and implications of dominance are necessarily 
historically and culturally relative.* Indeed, to treat housework as being 
conceptually and experientially identical to industrial or colonial work 
raises historical, semantic, and conceptual problems. | | 

Historically, relationships between patriarchy and capitalism or colo- 
nialism take various forms (Hartmann 1981, pp. 372-75; Donzelot 1979). 
Certain phases in the development of capitalism and colonialism are 
associated with a transformation of households from income-producing 
into income-pooling units; this transformation involves а concomitant 
reinforcement of patriarchal structures and ideologies. Yet other, Dick- 
ensian phases of capitalism and colonialism have been accompanied by 


? Both Memmi (1968) and Fanon (1960) suggest that alienation varies across populations 
and settings. Psychiatric and economic alienation differ from one another. Psychiatric alien- 
ation may be seen as a bourgeois phenomenon insofar as it has historically enabled the most 
powerful segments of this population to remove their enemies to asylurns in order to usurp 
their assets (Foucault 1965). Similarly, colonial oppression can be seen as cultural as much 
аз economic.. Competing definitions of alienation generated a number of controversies be- 
tween Fanon and the French Communist party (Nguyen 1963). 
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an erosion of patriarchy. Because households and marketplaces appear 
to be subjected to different structural and historical forces, one cannot 
assume that conflicts within male-dominated homes and within other 
social institutions follow the same mechanical or cumulative patterns and, 
hence, that conflicts in the first context can be reduced to those that take 
place in the second. 

Semantically, the suffix “ism” in both capitalism and colonialism signals 
their explicit ideological orientations. In contrast, the term *patriarchy" 
is used explicitly in legal, anthropological, and sociological discourses. 
The terms capitalism and colonialism are overtly value loaded, but the 
term patriarchy is seemingly value free because it is used to describe 
political structures rather than to prescribe or proscribe them. To ignore 
the conceptual distinction between the labels used to describe a particular 
type of familial organization and its overtly ideological justification can 
but prevent the changes one seeks to promote. 

Conceptually, two contrasting traits of familial, industrial, and colonial 
contexts call for distinct modes of analysis. On the one hand, the social, 
political, and economic constraints faced by the typical actors of each of 
the three environments are different. In contrast to the classlike status of 
workers who may enjoy mobility, ethnicity and gender are permanent 
attributes. Furthermore, although race and sex аге both castelike, the 
term “colonized” precludes any image of intimacy with or love of the 
oppressor and evokes à number of inter- and intrarole conflicts which are 
at odds with the various meanings of the term “housewife.” On the other 
hand, the functions that families perform in the larger social structure do 
not correspond to those of industries or colonies (for an opposite view, 
see Glazer-Malbin [1976], p. 919). These last two institutions produce 
objects to be consumed externally and are expected to generate an ecc- 
nomic profit, at least for the dominant classes. In contrast, housework 
ensures the physical and social welfare of insiders. These-two contrasting 
traits generate four differences in the tasks that characterize each of these 
three contexts. 


Organizational Divergences of Industrial or Colonial Work and 
Housework 


First, the historical evolution of industrial or colonial work and the par- 
allel transformation of cottage industries into assembly lines have involved 


* For a general elaboration, one should consult Brown (1963). More specifically, the expres- 
sion "student or woman as nigger,” so frequently used on American campuses during the 
sixties, masks more than it reveals about the specific economic and psychological alienation 
experienced by students or women on the one hand and blacks on the other. 
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а transfer of personal activities from the private to the public domain. 
More recently, the evolution of housework has followed the opposite 
direction. In preindustrial societies with limited patterns of social strat- 
ification, women gathered to fetch water, wash laundry, and shop. Such 
intragender public contacts generated both bonds and bondages (Sennett 
1979, 1980), as revealed by the richness of songs, tales, and proverbs 
dealing with such encounters (Desforges 1981). In contrast, postindustrial 
residential arrangements and technological innovations minimize the fre- 
quency of both collective domestic work and interhousebold contacts. 
Thus, housework has become private in two ways: it involves less inti- 
macy with others both within and between households. 

.Second, technological equipment is both more sophisticated and less 
likely to vary across industrial or colonial settings than across households. 
The specialization of industrial work minimizes inter- and intrafirm vari- 
ations in the use of machinery. In contrast, the use of technological equip- 
ment varies widely within and among households. Some domestic chores 
are more easily automated than others; some households are more prone 
than others to purchase technological equipment. As a result, house- 
workers are generalists whose activities require diverse and changing 
skills. 

Third, whereas industrial work involves the enduring repetition of the 
same task eight hours a day and five days a week, domestic work involves 
constant tensions among the rhythms specific to each activity. For ex- 
-~ ample, not only are the timetables of cooking, washing, and cleaning of 
differing duration, but also their schedules can overlap. Furthermore, the 
performance of these tasks is routinely interrupted by the intrusion of 
other members of the household or persons from the outside world (e.g., 
neighbors, mailmen). ' Thus, work conditions in households differ from 
those in industrial or colonial settings (Oakley 1974, pp. 81, 182). 

Fourth, the centralization and large scale of economic organizations 
implies a classlike institutionalization of relations between employers and 
employees (Leclerc 1978). For various reasons, employers create a variety 
of homogeneous castes (e.g., manual vs. nonmanual, assembly liners vs. 
maintenance workers, core vs. peripheral employees), although they may 
introduce particularistic exceptions to their own rules in order to further 
their dominance. In contrast, domestic relations are symmetrical, as spouses 
are pitted against each other, and each of them against each of their 
children. Although the asymmetry of industrial relations is a necessary, 
albeit insufficient, condition for the emergence of class struggles in or- 
ganizations, the symmetry of domestic relations impedes such an occur- 
rence in the context of homes. While the centralization of economic 
organizations is linked to economic productivity and political dominance, 
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the centralization of families may result from two inconsistent logics which 
do not necessarily enhance economic productivity. This decentralization 
may reinforce the control of men over women, but it also пашаш 
intimacy. 


Social Psychological Variations in Responses to Industrial or Coloniai 
and to Familial Environments 


Three uat differentiate the social psychological responses of indi- 
viduals to industrial or colonial and to familial environments: (a) self- 
definition by the actors, (b) conflicts in which actors oppose one another, 
and (c) subordinates ways of dealing with the exploitation to which they 
are subjected. 

First, commitment to a task and commitment to others as implied in 
the task aré more closely intertwined in the case of the household than 
in the case of the factory, whether in a metropolis or in a colony. Thus, 
when German culture restricts women to Kinder, Küche, and Kirche, it 
also identifiés the realms in which women exert definite claims over things 
and people (Quataert 1979, pp. 22—26). Although these three realms may 
be belittled and derided, they are not invaded by men and remain sources 
of power for women (Branca 1975, p. 22; Oakley 1974, p. 14). Indeed, : 
"when women clean well, sew well, and cook well, they make important 
contributions to the economic survival and general well-being of their 
families" (Rossi 1972, p. 72). Because of these contributions, the extent : 
to which women transform restrictions imposed.on them into sources of 
authority and control might explain not only why housewives look at 
housework with "taste and love" (Rossi 1972, p. 74) but also why their 
militancy against men is historically and culturally selective. Indeed, in 
order to subvert social movements seeking equity, capitalists have often 
been "paternalist" in their attempts to corrupt the ideology of love which 
has dominated the domestic scene for so long (Sennett 1980). 

Second, both the goals and the strategies of familial conflict differ from 
those in industrial or colonial contexts. Although, in both the firm and 
the household, subordinates use slowdowns in defiance of the quotzs 
imposed by those i in power, strikes have no equivalents i in the domestic 
landscape, except in the imaginary universe of Aristophanes or in the 
context of certain African societies where married women have the col- 
lective power of retaliating against the misdeeds of their husbands (Нате! 
Bond, personal communication). Furthermore, whereas industrial con- 
flicts concern. primarily the allocation of the firm's resources, the objects 
of domestic conflicts are more diverse. Аз in industrial or colonial contexts, 
domestic conflicts may pertain to the allocation of income or of tasks, but 
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they may also result from the “privatization” of familial residential ar- 
rangements. Some women feel locked inside the domestic realm and chal- 
lenge men's participation in the labor force. 

Third, the very lack of standardization of housework leads to greater 
intra- and interindividual variation in the behavioral manifestations of 
feelings of oppression. Some housewives may resent cooking per se and 
opt for TV dinners; others resent only the preparation of a particular 
dish. Similarly, while the rejection of ironing can be wholesale, it may 
be more narrowly focused on the ironing of certain items, such as mul- 
titextured garments or embroidered tablecloths. In short, the contrasting 
requirements of housework and industrial or colonial work threaten the 
validity of comparisons of their alienating properties, regardless of whether 
these comparisons pertain to levels of dissatisfaction or to time budgets. 


Discussion 


Regardless of the merits of comparing colonies and factories with house- 
holds, is it appropriate to ask, as Hartmann (1981, p. 387) does, whether 
these work environments are perceived as oppressive? It may be more 
appropriate to ask who in each of these environments has such perceptions 
and under what conditions. To ask the first question may threaten the 
validity of the analyses of these environments because it reflects the po- 
litical projects of the researchers rather than those of the subjects studied 
(Cicourel 1974). When Hartmann writes that "gender struggles may be 
bearing fruit. Standards may be changing, allowing for a reduction in 
the overall time spent in housework" (1981, p. 389), she asserts rather 
than demonstrates a causal relationship between declines in housework 
standards and decreases in the amount of time spent on housework. 
Similarly, when other researchers use the term. *commodity" to refer to 
housework and assert that the time spent on domestic chores is a clear 
indicator of the alienating condition of housewives (Berk 1980; Berk and 
Berk 1979), they reduce arbitrarily the inter- and intraindividual vari- 
ability of attitudes and behaviors toward the various tasks that constitute 
housework. In both cases, research becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Furthermore, in the case of housework, standards vary necessarily both 
within and across tasks. One does not cook a leg of lamb in the same 


way one broils a hamburger. Similarly, one does not wash natural silk or : 


wool in the same way as one washes synthetic textiles. Thus, changes of 
standards and correlative declines in time spent in housework may reflect 
a shift from legs of lamb to hamburgers, and from natural silk to synthetic 
fabrics, but they may also reflect changes in the standards used in dealing 
with any one of these items. In addition, standards reflect commitments 
not only to the task but also to significant others. One does not necessarily 
wash with the same care the clothing of one's spouse and one's children. 
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Because ofithe linkage between standards used for defining tasks and 
commitment to others, the elimination of direct objects to specify the 
tasks and of indirect objects to identify persons for whom these tasks are 
performed results in a questionable description of the actions under study 
(e.g., to cook, to-wash, to clean), from both a grammatical and a phe- 
nomenological viewpoint. This elimination obscures fundamental deci- 
sions individuals make about their work, namely, decisions about the 
objects to bé worked on, the procedures of their transformation, and the 
immediate beneficiaries of this work. 

To conclude this section: all reform-oriented analyses of industrial and 
domestic work have been subjected to similar tensions. At one end of the 
continuum, work is seen as essentially degrading and meaningless. An- 
alysts tend, therefore, to minimize the intrinsic properties of the tasks to 
be performed and concentrate their attention on the economic power 
relations inherent in all work situations. At the other end of the contin- 
uum, as other analysts remain faithful to Marxian views on the multi- 
faceted meaning of work, they are sensitive to the variability of emotional 
reactions which go with specific tasks (Friedman 1950).° These analysts 
are sensitive: to the dual meaning of the word “work” which refers both 
to the: performance of externally controlled and routinized tasks and to 
the consummate forms of individual creativity. In other words, work 
refers both tọ assembly lines and to concertos, to paintings and to the 
chefs d'oeuvre of cooks. “There entered the dining room le boeuf aux 
carottes, laid'by the Michelangelo of our kitchen on huge crystals of aspic 
analogous to blocks of translucid quartz" (Proust 1964, p. 458 [our trans- 
lation].* Hence a systematic exploration of the symbolic or structural 
properties of all work situations, including housework, is needed. 


HOUSEWORK AS A DIALECTIC BETWEEN NATURE AND CULTURE 
1 


Because services (e.g., cooking, cleaning) are embedded in nature (Lévi- 
Strauss 1969,!1975, 1978), some of their components are constant across 
cultural settings. Whether domestic or commercial, services are natural 
because our survival as biological beings is contingent on our ingestion 


5 Marx himself insisted that the expropriation of workers from their work was not only 
economic but sociopsychological as well. Hence his elaboration of the distinction between 
*use value" and "exchange value." 


* It is noteworthy that in French the kinds of work are differentiated by the words ба 
for them. The word travail can be value free or can convey the possibility of alienation. It 
is to be contrasted with oeuvre, which evokes exclusively the creative properties of work. 
The fact that Proust equates the cook Francoise with Michelangelo suggests that servants 
and, a fortiori, housewives achieve more prestige and power than some feminist writers 
would like us to believe. This point is made clear not only in the plays of Molière, Shake- 
speare, Marivaux! and Beaumarchais but also more recently in Losey’s film The Servant 
with a scenario by Pinter. 
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of food and our protection from disease. Furthermore, while human needs 
follow natural patterns (e.g., days, seasons, life cycles), their satisfaction 
is governed by ecological constraints, for instance, by the availability of 
flora and fauna, or by climatic and geological changes e g., floods, earth- 
quakes, droughts). 

However, because, nature is a social construct, housework varies also 
across cultures. Cultural systems of emotions, cognitions, and values 
distinguish what is edible from what is not (Sahlens 1976, pp. 175-76), 
what is clean from what is dirty. (Douglas 1975), and what is durable 
from what is transient or even rubbish (Thompson 1979). In this sense, 
the definition of housework standards is culturally relative.’ 

Second, cultural systems specify housework materials and, hence, which 
food should be roasted rather than boiled; which artifacts (e.g., which 
rugs, clothes, pots) should be exempt from mechanical. or chemical clean- 
ing, because of the fear that such techniques destroy as much as they 
preserve; or which flowers should be used fresh rather than dried as 
decorations. Despite the emphasis that highly technological societies place 
on the standardization and fast turnover of various artifacts used in daily 
life (e.g., paper cups, plates, handkerchiefs), their utilization is limited 
to certain places and occasions (e.g., picnics). 

Third, cultural systems identify technological innovations that are ac- 
ceptable for services and the circumstances under which these innovations 
are legitimate (Strasser 1982). Canning, freezing, and preserving are ac- 
ceptable only insofar as it is deemed legitimate to regularize the natural 
cycle of affluence and scarcity. Similarly, while the primary function of 
such equipment as microwave ovens is to save time, additional functions 
of electric mixers and Cuisinarts are to reduce the unpredictability of 
certain techniques and tó maximize the homogeneity of the end product. 
In more general terms, culture specifies the procedures of housework. 

Fourth, cultural systems specify the allocation of service chores, the 
rank order of beneficiaries from the work, and the rank order of services 
in terms of their symbolic importance. For example, these systems specify 
(a) the sequential order in which individuals are served, (b) their seating 
at the table, and (c) the “high” or “low” quality of the dishes or services 
offered to them. All these rules reflect and reinforce the rank order of 
genders, age groups, and kinship positions. 


Relativity of the Dialectic between Nature and Culture 


Although distinctions between the natural and cultural determinants of 
housework serve heuristic and analytical purposes, the two terms are 
? While nature-based odors or smells affect moral status, stereotypes, and patterns of avoid- 


ance and attraction, the positive or negative qualities imputed to them are contingent on 
social and cultural arrangements (Largey and Watson 1972). 
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interrelated. Both the development of household artifacts (e.g., dishes 
and clothes) and the ordering of the components of housework (e.g., 
classification of tasks, of workers and beneficiaries, and of accompanying 
rituals) reflect the уау іп which members of a culture believe the products 
of nature to be segmented and ordered (Lévi-Strauss 1969; Leach 1974). 
Cultural variations in the corresponding sets of prescriptions and pro- 
scriptions may be. placed on a continuum ranging from the stress placed 
on nature to the stress placed on culture. For example, the.cuisine of the 
French chef Guérard preserves the natural segmentation of egg yolks and 
egg whites; by teaching his students to separate them by hand and then 
to beat them with a fork rather than a machine, he limits the intrusion 
of culture into the natural realm. As cooking “au naturel" appeals to 
“basic” life; Guérard nurtures an informal “undramatic” atmosphere by 
cultivating small talk among his students while cooking. At the other end 
of the continuum, the production of housework may be intended to di- 
verge from natural processes of segmentation and ordering. In contrast 
to Guérard, Vergé makes “machine cooking" mandatory and tells his 
students “to always beat egg whites with the mixer set at no. 6” (Wells 
1980). 

The same holds true for housecleaning. First, individuals differ not 
only concerning the objects to which they are attached but also concerning 
the “natural” or “technical” precautions which should be taken in orcer 
to ensure their survival. In addition, the "naturally" boring qualities 
imputed to the corresponding tasks may be lowered by inducing cultural 
diversions. “Without using my clean up musical tapes, cleaning takes 
half of the weekend; with them I get it all done in less than two hours" 
(Merhabian 1976, p. 48). 

'To contrast service systems across cultures in terms of whether they 
are analogous or antithetical to their referents in nature is insufficient, 
because the concept of nature itself involves two distinct domains: the 
constraints imputed to the physical nonhuman world and the constraints 
imputed to the existential human condition. Thus, the patterns of social 
interaction related to housework can be located on a continuum that 
ranges from practices which curb human impulses to those which allow 
their free expression. As far as the production of housework services is 
concerned, the activities performed by household members may follow 
rigidly existing rules of division of labor. Conversely, the performance of 
these tasks may correspond to individual whims. Аз an example, a Jap- 
anese woman reports, “Don’t tell my husband I told you, but he loves to 
iron. He does not call it housework, he calls it pastime" (Berger 1976, p. 
61). The same holds true for the consumption of household tasks. At one 
end of the continuum, housework etiquette implies domestication and 
hence submission to a series of institutional roles which specify what 
should be eaten or cleaned, in what order, where, when, and with whom 
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(Zerubavel 1981; Douglas 1975). At the other end, the consumption of 
the products of housework implies indulging immediate and uncontrolled 
biological impulses (Turner 1976). To certain homes where elaborate rit- 
uals govern the organization of meals (e.g., sitting and serving arrange- 
ments), one can contrast the homes where each family member throws 
things together in the silence of the kitchen in order to appease his own 
hunger, according to an erratic schedule which precludes reinforcement 
of existing familial bonds. Thus, both the production and the consumption 
of housework may involve connection to the social world, with its necklace 
of prescriptions and proscriptions, but conversely, it may be dominated 
by separateness and by the centrifugal forces of raw competition (Cho- 
dorow 1978).* 

Service activities also reveal dialectical links between the meanings of 
*physical" nature (e.g., likes or dislikes for some or all vegetables, meat, 
etc.) and human nature (e.g., positive and negative feelings toward others). 
On the one hand, these two natures converge insofar as housework pro- 
tects human groups from both naturally and socially induced defilements, 
pollutions, and disruptions. On the other hand, the requirements that 
physical and human nature impose on bousework may also be seen as 
mutually exclusive. For certain housewives, the challenge consists of 
meeting the highest standards in preparing food, setting the table, and 
thereby transforming physical nature into cultural artifacts, but the same 
housewives view the audience as the burdensome pretext of these achieve- 
ments. In contrast, others define their tasks as exerting optimal control 
over human nature by achieving the best possible mix of their guests; 
they see decors and meals as cover-ups whose functions are only to un- 
derscore their social skills. In the words of Francoise de la Renta, "What 
amuses me is to direct a dinner, [and] to cast it. It will be all the better 
and to everyone's pleasure if I have good actors" (Stanfill 1980, р. 21).? 

The tensions between the components of housework which confirm and 
those which deny their referents in nature evolve differentially across 
subcultures. Hence, subcultures may be hostile toward each other's prac- 
tices. For example, in the United States today, groups that stress “natural” 
eating habits (e.g., organic-health-food eaters) may be considered con- 
servative if not downright reactionary by those groups whose practices 
emphasize the “cultural” end of the same continuum (e.g., fast-food eaters). 

However, contemporary social arrangements tend to mask the intensity 
‘of the contradictions between standardization of culture and the perpet- 
uation of cultures of standards. As an example, eateries or carryout ser- 


* While Chodorow contrasts connectedness and separateness as, respectively, female and 
male characteristics, it is unclear whether this distinction is contingent on the characteristics 
of the society at large or on gender per se. 


з For a more theoretical treatment see Kanter (1977). 
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vices, such as Colonel Sanders or MacDonalds, create a standardized 
culture which obliterates interhousehold variations in cooking styles and . 
denies personalized relations between preparers and clients. Yet they also 
use a conflicting strategy which appeals to the tastes of children (those 
very symbols of human nature), and they use a decor that purposefully 
imitates the old-fashioned kitchen (that very symbol of the transformation 
of nature into culture). The same compromises characterize the currency 
of certain condiments. Despite the increased popularity of natural spices, 
notably, garlic, the use of the giant variety, specially cultivated with a 
mild scent, allows pretensions to gourmandism without the socially un- 
desirable consequences of the pungent smell of the normal variety (Sass 
1980), Indeed, in a mass-society, cosmopolitanism tends to imply a bland 
regression of individual attitudes and behaviors toward the mean (Mar- 
tinelli 1979). 


HOUSEWORK AND THE CULTURE OF SYMBOLS 


The lament of King Lear used as an epigraph to this paper expresses his 
shock on learning of his daughter’s treachery in disbanding his coterie of 
knights. After abandoning his throne, he expected to indulge in his fa- 
vorite leisure activities with them: hunting, feasting, and making merry. 
His daughter Regan’s rationale that he no longer had need for the band 
stirs a ferocious exclamation of indignation at her ignorance. The band 
was certainly not a labor force required by logistical imperatives but an 
interest group with which he could share comradeship and conviviality. 
Hence his response: “Reason not the need. Our basest beggars are in the 
poorest thing superfluous.” 

Lear’s statement highlights the ritualistic importance of household life. 
In many traditions, household work is embedded in an encompassing 
network of values and norms. The expression “one sleeps the way one 
makes one’s bed” implies elaborate standards for preparing one’s own 
bed, the bed of honored guests, or that of honored members of the house- 
hold. Thus, “Чо make the bed” refers both to reordering sheets and blan- 
kets in the morning and to the style with which it should be turned down 
or warmed at night before retiring. Similarly, while the French dictum 
“bread and freedom” summarizes the essential political demands of the 
oppressed, it also suggests that those on whose side one struggles for 
freedom are also those with whom one is willing to share bread. In this 
sense, those with whom one is willing to share one’s intimate space are 
also those who can be trusted in political confrontations. In more general 
terms, the linkage between housework and friendship is consistent with 
existing analyses of symbolic processes and, more specifically, with the 
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°: theory that symbols express several levels of reality simultaneously (Firth 
1973; Valadez 1978). 

Far from being monopolized by bourgeois populations, these symbolic 
properties of housework were developed to a full political ritual by the 
American counterculture of the 1960s.'° Its “back to the earth” ideology 
emphasized the role of the household in the search for an alternative social 
order. Communal cooperatives did not represent only a particular way 
of coping with scarce resources; they were also the privileged loci for 
restoring basic values in social relations (e.g., trust, symbiosis, reciprocity) 
which had degenerated into hollow rituals in society at large (Douglas 
1970). The practices of communal eating bowls, division of household 
labor, and potluck dinners illustrate these meanings of household life. 

Communal eating bowls were the centerpieces of dining tables and 
were often filled with no more than a large salad composed of an array 
of vegetables, fruits, nuts, and the like. In order to experience immediately 
a sense of sharing and intimacy, diners would eat directly from these 
bowls rather than serve themselves on “private” plates." 

Similarly, division-of-labor rosters magnified the sharing of domestic 
work. Irrespective of their genders or ages, individuals were expected to 
participate in household work (Kanter 1972; Gottschalk 1975). These 
requirements were not only rooted in the need to ensure the survival of 
the commune; they were also used as tests of individual commitment to 
the norm of sharing—the raison d’étre of cooperative living. Typically, 
the allocation of tasks was mediated through a self-organizing system of 
interpersonal negotiations. Ultimately, however, each member would be 
responsible. for participating in maintenance chores at a level of perfor- 
mance commensurate with his professed commitment to the commune. 
Those who failed to meet the expectations would be sanctioned, not only 
for failing to carry out their fair share but also for “copping out" and 
being unfaithful to the ideology. 

Finally, in addition to alleviating individual cooking chores, potluck 
dinners were expressions of the self in relation to the entire group. A 
delicate quiche made with a naturally aged cheese would bring praise to 
the chef. A salad made from the preparer’s own organically grown veg- 
etables would prompt inquiries about backyard agricultural secrets. 

Such vignettes illustrate the shortcomings of a strictly metric expla- 
` nation of housework. Why should a member of the counterculture spend 
as much time preparing a single dish as it would normally take to prepare 


0 The ignorance of the meaning of countercultural rituals displayed by functionalist and 
neo-Marxist scholars of housework indicates their insensitivity to the symbols which ac- 
company domestic life. | 

п In her play The Art of Dining, T. Howe (1979) illustrates graphically how this aspect of 
the counterculture has been preempted by chic restaurants. 
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a full meal? If eating is simply “stoking the furnace,” why is it that ` 
language distinguishes the actions of human beings who eat from animals 
which feed, and how can we explain the positive or negative, verbal or 
nonverbal reactions of the diners to what they are offered? These questions 
can but emphasize the importance of standards or values in the perfor- 
mance of housework and in the social interactions it generates. 


Housework as an Ordeal of Civility and of Conviviality 


From Teutonic antiquity to the present, ordeals have been based on the 
notion that logical and rational presentations of the self offer insufficient 
evidence of the credibility of individuals’ roles and of their status. In order 
to reveal publicly their true worth, individuals subject themselves to tests 
which appeal to mystical forces. To pass or fail an ordeal is to satisfy or 
fail the gods and hence to establish the contestant's status in the com- 
munity. Successful accomplishment of an ordeal brings about favors of 
witnesses and judges, but failure leads to criticisms and to minor or major 
forms of ostracism. Housework performed in the domestic context is such 
an ordeal both because of its symbolic translation of the links between 
nature and culture and because of the consequences of those links for 
social bonds. 

Certain ordeals are single rites of passage which determine once and 
for all the entrance to а superior category. Others, however, involve a 
succession of tests whose consequences vary with each situation or with 
the passage of the seasons or of the years. During the medieval era, a 
page's achievement of knighthood exemplified the first type of ordeal, but 
this first success was only a prerequisite to being allowed to joust and 
hence to engage in a succession of other ordeals. Likewise, housework 
constitutes a; recurring ordeal. The successful completion of domestic 
chores or rituals in the past does not determine future evaluations of such 
performances, for there may be changes in the evaluators as well as 
variations in the judgments passed by the same evaluators. 

Housework involves two types of recurring ordeals. On the one hand, 
it represents domination of nature through cultural contests of civility 
between providers and beneficiaries of housework, the challenge being 
to ascertain who “passes” as a member of whose culture. On the other 
hand, it involves contests of conviviality, the challenge being to ascertain 
which members of the same culture display the least equivocal marks of 
fraternity. 

Housework as an ordeal of civility.—Housework brings about domi- 
nation of nature through a variety of cultural prescriptions and proscrip- 
tions which identify ingredients, tools, and operators as well as the finished 
products expected from labor. The saying “one sleeps the way one makes 
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one's bed" emphasizes the importance of (a) choosing appropriate 
materials (e.g., a suitable mattress and sheets) and (5) arranging them 
properly. The ordeal of washing clothes implies an adequate knowledge 
of detergents and other cleansers as well as of the effects imputed to 
soaking, beating, and scrubbing various types of clothes. The same kind 
of statement holds true a fortiori of cooking, which has its own specific 
` grammar and lexicon. "One acquires a certain power over sausages and 
haddock in writing their names" (Woolf 1959, p. 365). Furthermore, a 
rule such as “cook until done" requires the codification of relevant anterior 
experiences and is meaningless if one has not cooked a comparable dish 
before or does not remember how it should look (Aberle 1980, p. 1). The 
ordeal can be more diffuse, as, for example, when Kosher rules specify 
the permissible and forbidden ingredients, the tools with which ingre- 
dients should be prepared and eaten, and the times at which they should 
be prepared and consumed. Housework, like religion, represents a *body 
of practices which regulate the details of everyday life" (Cuddihy 1974, 
р. 160).:2 у 

These practices constitute recurrent ordeals of civility, insofar as they 
specify “who adapts best his inner life to the appropriate and conceals 
most effectively unseemly depths” (Cuddihy 1974, p. 13). As such, house- 
work separates insiders from outsiders both within and outside the house- 
hold. It is the very test through which individuals discover whether they 
“pass” in the environment in which they live. Within the home itself, this 
notion of “passing” elucidates the essence of conflicts between parents 
and between them and their children about whether and by whom beds 
should be made, whether and by whom rooms should be cleaned, and, 
finally, what should be eaten by whom and when. “The serving of veg- 
etables was judged too crucial a task to be delegated to children and I 
watched anxiously the size of helpings. . . often there were lectures about 
the need to eat vegetables and about how good they were. Encourage- 
ments were tried, then firm words and finally ultimatums. . . . I closed 
my eyes, hoping that the reduction of one sense would diminish the other 
so that the stuff would pass down my throat untasted” (Bailey 1981, p. 
70). As these decisions specify boundaries between genders or between 
age groups, they specify what “passing” implies among the various mem- 
bers of the household and hence the reference group to which each one 
should aspire to belong. 

Eating, cleaning, and decorating also represent ordeals of civility be- 
tween households. Maté drinking and its relevance to “passing” in the 
gaucho culture of southern Patagonia offers a case in point. Because of 
demanding environmental conditions, gauchos must decide quickly 


в The ordering of daily life has also been a major preoccupation of the most famous utopian 
writers, e.g., Fourier or Cabet. 
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whether a stranger met on a trail might be a suitable companion. Although 
the preparation and the sharing of the maté tea may symbolize a sense 
of community, it is primarily a test by which one can quickly gather 
information about whether the person encountered might "pass" as a 
suitable fellow traveler. There are analogues in European societies. "The 
way a seminarist eats his boiled eggs reveals his progress in his pious 
life," wrote Stendhal in The Red and the Black. 

The role played by housework as an ordeal of civility explains why 
mothers are not keen to see their children eating unexpectedly at somebody 
else's house (Giard and Mayol 1980, p. 204). When children eat elsewhere, 
including at school, they act as proxies for their parents. Their behavior 
enables outsiders to form an opinion about the civility of their parents 
and about whether or not they “pass.” Furthermore, children themselves 
may ascertain whether their own parents belong to the proper environ- 
ment, and in doing so they may jeopardize the “civility” of their own 
household. ' 

In summary, housework as an ordeal of civility includes socially con- 
ditioned ways of dealing with domestic life that reaffirm within and across 
households the boundaries of the culture to which individuals claim to 
belong. The corresponding fear inspired by this ordeal explains why we 
often delay inviting a stranger to a formal visit or а formal meal. The 
decor, the standards of taste and cleanliness silently displayed by furniture 
and clothing, the arrangement of the dining table and the properties of 
each dish, all these details bare the identities of hosts and guests alike. 
Their presence and our reactions to them constitute the ultimate test of 
whether “we” and “they” are insiders in the same culture (Lévi-Strauss 
1970; Hubert and Mauss 1909). In other words, the tensions and anxieties 
created by this ordeal underline the social significance of the dictum that 
“one’s home. is one’s castle.” We are never sure whether our home is а 
fortress which protects us from the scrutiny of others or a palace where 
we are willing to evaluate others’ public performances. Because of these 
uncertainties, there is always a fundamental ambiguity in the distinction 
we establish between being a maker of confidences and being a bore. 
There is always a similar fundamental ambiguity between being implicitly 
or explicitly allowed to “drop in” informally and feeling subject to thé 
accusation of acting like a freeloader or a scrounger. What are oppor- 
tunities for some turn out to be importunities for others. 

Housework as an ordeal of conviviality.—Housework also implies an 
ordeal of conviviality. In contrast to ordeals of civility, which distinguish 
insiders from outsiders, ordeals of conviviality forge bonds among insid- 
ers. As an illustration of this second kind of ordeal, many grandmothers 


в Thus, the frequency with which scroungers are described in fiction is not fortuitous, as 
shown by the writings of La Bruyére, Chekhov, and Turgenev. 
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invite their grandchildren to be treated to their favorite dish, and their 
offer symbolizes their special relations (Giard and Mayol 1980, p. 202). 
This kind of ordeal also explains the persistence, in a desacralized world 
. Such as the contemporary West, of such rituals as Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas which reinforce familial bonds. Although these examples of the ordeal 
of conviviality pertain to extraordinary occasions, the same ordeal is also 
rooted in daily life. 

Although the ordeal of conviviality follows logically and chronologically 
the ordeal of civility, their interrelationships obey complex and culturally 
relative logics. Thus, to fail the ordeal of civility generates variations in 
the subsequent ordeal of conviviality. At one end of the continuum, Ger- 
trude Stein’s maid Héléne thought that a Frenchman should not stay 
unexpectedly for a meal, particularly if he asked the servants beforehand 
what there was for dinner. She said that “foreigners had a perfect right 
to do these things but not a Frenchman . . . and Matisse had once done 
it. So when Miss Stein would tell her, ‘Monsieur Matisse is staying for 
dinner; she would say, ‘In that case, I will not make an omelette but fry 
the eggs. It takes the same number of eggs and the same amount of butter 
but it shows less respect and he will understand’ " (David 1965, p. 34). 
'Thus, Héléne did not hold the same expectations about those who shared 
the same “civility” (i.e., Matisse) and those who did not. In her eyes only 
an insider like Matisse could appreciate the discreet disapproval that fried 
eggs represented. Yet, at the other end of the continuum, Gertrude Stein 
felt that Matisse's status as a painter entitled him to take liberties with 
the ordeal of civility. As another example, consider gauchos who are 
dealing with gringos unskilled in the gaucho ordeal of civility symbolized 
by maté drinking. These gauchos are left with two opposite choices with 
regard to the ordeal of conviviality. They may offer such strangers a 
sweetened maté tea, an offer which displays a subtle form of contempt 
because this preparation of the drink is reserved for women. Or they may 
offer them regular maté tea in order to test whether such strangers are 
sufficiently *cosmopolitan." 

In summary, housework represents a dual test through which the in- 
dividuals reveal themselves. While it encapsulates tbe dialectical tensions 
between the public and private components of self-identity, the functions 
it serves in this regard are mediated through nature, notably through the 
resolution of the tensions between cleanliness and dirt or purity and 
defilement. As such, it highlights (a) the standards adopted by individuals 
for defining their territories in a household and (b) their identity during 
public encounters, regardless of whether these take place in their own 
4 In his novels, Simenon shows the role played by the ordeal of conviviality in the daily 


rhythms of Inspector Maigret's cooperation with his wife around the kitchen and the market. 
. This ordeal helps him in his search for the culprit. i 
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household or in somebody else's. For this reason, housework is as much 
a language of the body as of the mind.'* The ways we touch, smell, or 
taste are as revealing of our culture as the rationales we use in order to 
justify our deeds and misdeeds. 


Variations апа Retention in the Ordeals of Housework 


Anthropologists have systematically stressed the role played by mothers 
in the transmission of culture. Whether the ordeals described in the pre- 
vious pages reflect conscious or unconscious models, the fact is that no 
adult really éats, washes, or dresses alone, since all these activities in- 
corporate consciously or unconsciously the earliest eating, washing, and 
dressing experiences with one's parents, but more generally one's mother 
(Bourdieu 1979, pp. 83—86; Farb and Amelagos 1980; Giard and Mayol 
1980). ! 

Hence, the emotional and moral meaning of the expression “come home.” 
On the one hand, the expression refers to the reassurance and comfort 
that human beings experience on returning from voluntary or forced 
journeys when they recognize the smells, tastes, and touches imprinted 
- on them fromiearly childhood by their mothers or other significant female 
figures. On the other hand, the expression also means, as in the rallying 
slogan of Senator McGovern, to.come back to one's senses and to recapture 
the fundamental systems of values and ideals characterizing one's culture. 
Both of these interpretations are captured by Proust when his feelings 
are stirred by the memories of the madeleine offered by his mother when 
he was sick (1954, p. 47). 

The key role played by women in this regard seems to be resistant ta 
change, as their increased participation in the labor force seems neither 
to modify drastically their involvement in household tasks nor to lower 
the standards they use to evaluate their own performances (Badinter 1980; 
Michel 1978, р. 148; Hartmann 1981, pp. 377—81).:• : 

Despite this universality, the tests which constitute the ordeals of house- 


5 'The ordeal of conviviality does not only involve culinary symbols. In a recent novel, 

Navarre (1974) describes the tests that this ordeal represents for a French family. As the 

mother of the hero comes out of a hospital where she has been treated for a deep depression, 

she visits her family one last time in order to celebrate the sale of the house which sheltered 
their intimacy. For the occasion, she wears the same dress she wore in a photograph taken. 
of her playing with the hero and his brother who was killed during the war in Algeria. In 

so doing, she reminds all the participants in the dinner of the key role played by the hero's 

brother in shaping the conviviality of the family. 

$ This observation is subject to conflicting interpretations. First, it may reflect the per- 

sistence of overt pressures exerted by men. Second, it may reflect the guilt that women 

experience when they are “liberated” from a traditional role. Finally, the fact remains that 
these observations are obtained from responses to questionnaires and do not carre s 
correspond to actual behaviors. A 37 і 
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work vary along cultural lines and differ, therefore, among social classes 
and ethnic groups. These variations can concern cooking materials. In 
contemporary France, for instance, endives are a vegetable of upper and 
middle classes, leeks a vegetable of farmers, and potatoes a vegetable of 
the working classes. Similarly, the middle and upper classes are more 
likely to eat rice than working-class people, who eat beans and lentils 
more often. Finally, the former prefer strawberries and raspberries, while 
the latter choose apricots and plums (Grignon and Grignon 1980). 

The variations concern also cooking procedures and kitchen equipment. 
In England and in France, the preference of white-collar workers for 
industrially processed food contrasts with the ideological commitment of 
intellectual workers (e.g., teachers, social workers) to natural produce or 
with the tastes for such produce that artisans and shopkeepers derive | 
from their traditional attachment to greengrocers. There are similar social 
class variations in the use of refrigerators. Some social groups stock pre- 
cooked foods, but others stock fresh produce. 

In addition to varying across cultures, ordeals of housework also vary 
with family structures, not only with the number, the gender, and the 
age of children but also with child-rearing practices. In some cultures, 
children are seen as impediments to the upkeep of the household and to 
the perpetuation of high culinary standards; hence, they are restricted to 
some parts of the house, eliminated from the table, and fed separately. 
There are also other cultural contexts where children and household tasks 
are treated synonymously. “Му mother serviced human bodies with the 
same products as those she used for cleaning the house. As far as she was 
concerned, our bodies belonged to the home in the same way as curtains, 
dishes, and clothing" (Prassinos 1966, p. 180 [our translation]. In these 
cultures, children are indeed scrubbed with the same passion and with 
the same brushes as other parts of the “decor.” Finally, in a third context, 
children may be identified as the centers of domestic life, in which case 
both the main objects and the culinary style of the household are tailored 
to their specific needs." 

These cultural and familial differences are not necessarily stable. 
Housework ordeals are affected by geographic mobility, notably tourism, 
which entails the selective diffusion of regional culinary and decorative 
practices. Similarly, housework is influenced by such events as wars or 
-économic depressions.’ As an illustration, the lawns or flower beds of 


и The role of mother is culturally relative. As an example, Clignet (1970) suggests that in 
the Ivory Coast, the only universal difference between monogamous and polygynous families 
concerns the sequential order in which individuals eat their meals. In polygynous households, 
husbands eat first, followed by their wives and then by children, the latter in sib-rank order. 
8 In a more general vein, societies dominated by an ideology of scarcity tend to develop 
the art of dealing with leftovers (Aron 1979). 
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many European houses were transformed into vegetable gardens during 
the Second World War. The same period was also characterized by tlie 
rediscovery of recipes substituting carrots for chocolate in baking cakes, 
and by the imitation of meat patés with lima beans. Finally, periods or 
cultures of scarcity and affluence differ from one another not only in the 
frequency of ceremonial meals but also in the number or status of the 
guests invited. . 


CONCLUSIONS . 


Our purpose in this paper has been to delineate the epistemological prob- 
lems of a mode of analysis that treats housework as an “undifferentiated 
commodity" which supposedly can be understood with the help of the 
same tools that are used to explore strictly economic behavior. This mode 
views households as mere reflections of macro social processes which do 
not have idiosyncratic histories of their own. The choice of this mode of 
analysis results both from the assumption that women are necessarily 
oppressed and from the corresponding desire to modify existing patterns 
of division of domestic labor. | 

Yet this view is not characteristic of the entire feminist movement. In 
contrast to those women who would like to eradicate housework altogether 
because it represents subservience both to men and to children, others 
aspire to bring more humane feelings and hence more diversity to the 
world (Rossi 1972).!° Furthermore, far from being specific to the feminist 
movement, this contradiction splits the entire social science community 
along disciplinary and cultural boundaries. At one end of the continuum, 
а certain brand of American sociology takes an atomistic view of social 
phenomena and assumes that the quest for equality involves only the 
redistribution of material assets. At the other end of the continuum, 
anthropologists and an increasing number of European male and female 
social scientists attach a greater importance to the variability of processes 
of social integration in differing types of communities. As such, they are 
as much interested in the distribution of symbolic power as in that of 
economic power.?? 
9 For a vivid description of a functionalist strategy of change in housework patterns and 
of its negative implications for the symbols of the household, see J. Davison (1980). For a 


description of the angry puzzlement that this type of behavior generates on the part of 
cleaning women, see Coles and Coles (1979). 


9 The first style tends to be associated with externalist approaches to cultural worlds. Indeed, 
it tends to deny their specific histories and traditions and emphasizes arbitrarily the sig- 
nificance of purely atemporal measures derived from answers to questionnaires. In contrast, 
internalist scholars will pay more attention to nonreactive and nonobtrusive measures in 
order to get at the influence of traditions on actual patterns of behaviors. For a more general 
discussion of the distinction between externalist and internalist approaches, see Kuhn (19773, 
Merton (1973), and MacLeod (1977). 
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'These contrasts in analytical styles are not without political conse- 
quences. To identify one monolithic solution to the political problems of 
housework in the name of an egalitarian ideology and to favor fast-food 
services is to run the risk of enslaving all members of familial groups to 
the dicta of mass market institutions (Ewen 1976; Lasch 1979; Marcuse 
1964). To see cooking, cleaning, and child care as amorphous and inter- 
changeable categories eradicates their specific symbolic properties and 
fosters a self-fulfilling prophecy beneficial to companies catering to a mass 
market.?! Moreover, to opt for a planned revolution and for the eradication 
of housework—that is, for universal, rapid, encompassing, and irrevers- 
ible changes—is to reduce, in the name of a knowledge which is not 
necessarily available, the variability of existing patterns of housework. 
The point is that this reduction may be detrimental to the women of 
various cultures. 

In view of these risks, it seems more appropriate to Soon the differ- 
ential evolutions of household tasks, of the patterns of division of labor 
which govern them, and of their symbolic properties. Аз an example, one 
might explore why bread baking, which was an activity characteristic of 
the housewives of the business class in Middletown some 20 years ago, 
diffused to all social classes during the seventies. Alternatively, one might 
explore how the use of takeout cookeries by recent urban immigrants or 
poor workers in the cities of the past has diffused to other segments of 
society in the modern metropolis. Similarly, one might seek to understand 
the processes underlying the creation of all-male or all-female service 
companies whose purpose is to replace the cleaning women of the past. 
As another example, one might seek to identify the conditions under which 
men begin to become more absorbed by various household tasks which 
they treat as hobbies rather than as chores, especially in the kitchen. In 
the same vein, one might seek to ascertain the conditions under which 
housewives form cooperatives in order to complete their tasks (Lebra 
1980, pp. 133—42) or in order to buy the services of launderers and cooks 
(Bliven 1982, p. 105). Finally, one might seek to understand why the 
claims and demands of “functionalist” feminists have often generated 
political backlash, as exemplified by the mythology of the total woman. 

In short, this paper constitutes a plea for a research agenda devoted 
to the identification of the connections that various subcultures establish 
between the functional and the symbolic properties of housework, of the 
flexibility of such connections, and of the processes by which these sub- 
cultures borrow from one another with regard to domestic arrangements. 
To acknowledge the historical and cultural relativity of existing patterns 
of housework and of the strategies aimed at modifying them is simply to 


1! Because functionalist authors focus singlemindedly on the alienation fostered by produc- 
tion, they tend too often to forget the alienation generated by consumption. 
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recognize the plurality of the forms taken by social life in various contexts 
(Gould 1981). Far from being value free, this stance is faithful to the 
notion that in order to be effective, “revolutions” must not only be bound 
by space and time (Fanon 1960) but must also preserve an enduring 
striving for excellence (Hayek 1978; Campbell 1979). 
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Processes of Hispanic and Black Spatial 
Assimilation! | 


Douglas S. Massey and Brendan Р. Mullan 
° University of Pennsylvania 


Processes of Hispanic and black spatial assimilation were examined 
in selected SMSAs in the southwestern United States using 1960 
and 1970 census data. Residential succession was much less prev- 
alent in Hispanic areas than in black areas, and established Hispanic 
areas were quite rare. However, for both groups average SES fell 
as areas underwent transition from Anglo to established minority 
areas. 'The main difference between Hispanic and black areas was 
that black invasion was almost always followed by succession, while 
Hispanic invasion was followed by succession іп less than 50% of 
cases. Whether tracts lost or gained Anglos following invasion by 
Hispanics depended on the objective characteristics of the invaders 
and the location of the tract relative to established minority areas. 
Overall, blacks were much less able to translate status attainments 
into mobility out of the ghetto and into contact with Anglos. Path 
models of Hispanic and black spatial assimilation revealed struc- 
tural differences in processes between the two groups. Given the 
same socioeconomic inputs, the ultimate probability of residential 
contact with Anglos was much lower for blacks than for Hispanics. 
Results contradict the view that race is declining in importance 
within U.S. society. 


Recent theory and research have overlooked spatial aspects of assimilation 
and stratification. While sociologists have long recognized a relationship 
between social and spatial mobility, we go further to stress that spatial 
assimilation is an essential step in the process of assimilation, with im- 
portant ancillary effects on stratification. The socioeconomic position of 
any group cannot be understood apart from its spatial location in society. 

Assimilation is the process by which a group comes to resemble, on a 
variety of dimensions, some larger society of which it is a part. Gordon 
(1964) has divided this process into seven distinct phases. The first is 
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acculturation. During this phase a group acquires the language and cul- 
tural practices of the host society. It is the least problematic step in the 
assimilation process, and most groups complete it within two generations. 
The second stage is structural assimilation, the large-scale entrance of a 
group into primary relationships with members of the host society. It may 
occur concürrently with acculturation, subsequent to it, or not at all. 
According to Gordon, this is the crucial step in the process of assimilation. 
Once structural assimilation has occurred, all other phases of assimilation 
(marital, identificational, behavioral receptional, attitudinal receptional, 
and civic) follow automatically. 

However; this scheme does not consider spatial elements in the assim- 
ilation process. Assimilation does not occur in a vacuum. Groups and 
individuals interact in a physical world. We suggest that spatial assimi- 
lation is a necessary intermediate step between acculturation and other 
types of assimilation. Spatial elements strongly affect nearly all stages of 
assimilation subsequent to acculturation. For example, research has shown 
residential propinquity to be a primary determinant of such variables as 
friendship (Whyte 1956), prejudice (Deutsch and Collins 1951; Jahoda 
and West 1951; Allport 1954; Works 1961), and marriage (Bossard 1932; 
Kennedy 1943; Koller 1948; Catton and Smircich 1964; Hanson, Marbie, 
and Pitts 1972; Peach 1981), all mentioned by Gordon as elements of 
assimilation which are contingent on prior acculturation. If а group is 
not physically integrated within a society, structural assimilation, and 
consequently the subsequent stages of assimilation, will be exceedingly 
difficult. Spatial assimilation thus provides a mechanism relating accul- . 
turation to other types of assimilation. In order to comprehend the process 
of assimilation, one must first explicate the nature of spatial assimilation. 

By spatial assimilation, we mean the process whereby a group attains 
residential propinquity with members of a host society. In the United 
States, it has generally involved the movement of minority groups out of 
established racial or ethnic neighborhoods into a larger urban environ- 
ment inhabited primarily by “nonethnic” native whites (Cressy 1938; Ford 
1950; Kiang 1968). The dynamic force behind this process is social mo- 
bility. As Park noted long ago, changes in education, income, and oc- 
cupational status are usually followed by changes in location (1926, р.. 
9). Over the years, many studies have documented the association between 
social and spatial mobility (cf. Lieberson 1963; Nelli 1970; Ward 1971; 
Thernstrom 1973; Esslinger 1975; Kobrin and Goldscheider 1978). In- 
deed, this association appears to have grown stronger over time (Burstein 
1981). | 

The reasons for the relationship between socioeconomic advancement 
and spatial mobility are not hard to understand. Opportunities and re- 
sources vary' geographically. To take advantage of them, people move. 
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In a profound way, where one lives plays a large role in determining one's 
life chances. A list of important variables determined by residential lo- 
cation includes the cost and quality of housing, health and sanitary con- 
ditions, exposure to crime and violence, quality of services (the most 
important of which is education), and access to economic opportunity, as 
well as a host of less tangible factors ranging from the character of one's 
children's playmates to the kinds of role models they emulate. Thus in 
urban society, socioeconomic advancement tends to be accompanied by 
spatial movement aimed at bettering personal or familial circumstances. 

In achievement-oriented societies like the United States, this bond be- 
tween social and physical mobility is created and reinforced through 
acculturation. According to Brian Berry (1973, p. 50): 


As growth has taken place, links between social and spatial mobility 
have been reinforced by a peculiarly American social dynamic. . .. The 
drive for achievement is a variable of key importance within the “main- 
stream" American culture—a culture in which status and self-respect come 
from what a person does, in the material world, rather than from his 
ancestry or his holiness. Social and spatial mobility are built into and 
interrelated within individuals' nervous systems as a result of the attitudes 
and pressures of the culture. . . . Earnings must be spent on the best possible 
homes and material possessions in the best possible neighborhoods. Any 
increase in job or financial status must be matched by a move to a better 
neighborhood in which the new and higher-status life style may be pursued. 


In other words, а logical outgrowth of acculturation is the progressive 
spatial integration of an ethnic group within society at large, with the 
degree and kind of integration being determined by the objective socio- 
economic characteristics the group has achieved (see Timms 1971). 

This theoretical perspective suggests three specific hypotheses which 
we will test using data on racial and ethnic groups in selected U.S. cities: 
(1) The average socioeconomic status of minority members is higher in 
areas of recent entry composed primarily of majority members than in 
established ethnic or racial neighborhoods. (2) The average socioeconomic 
status of minority members varies directly with distance from an estab- 
lished ethnic or racial neighborhood. (3) The probability of contact with 
majority members is positively related to a minority's average socioeco- 
nomic status. 

Spatial mobility is not only a key component in the process of assim- 
ilation; it also has important feedback effects on social mobility itself and 
is therefore an important element in social stratification—that is, the 
process by which socioeconomic inequality is generated. Because social 
and economic resources vary geographically, patterns of spatial assimi- 
lation have a clear impact on the opportunities for socioeconomic ad- 
vancement. Barriers to spatial mobility are barriers to social mobility. 
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This line of reasoning is particularly relevant to the recent debate on “the 
declining significance of race" (Wilson 1978). During the 1970s, a variety 
of scholars made the case that race was becoming less important as a 
dimension of stratification in U.S. society (Banfield 1970; Featherman 
and Hauser 1978; Sowell 1981). However, notably lacking in this debate 
has been serious attention to the effects of persistent racial residential 
segregation., Given the important impact of residential location on indi- 
vidual life chances, racial segregation, to the extent that it exists, cannot 
be ignored as a salient dimension of stratification in the United States. 

For example, institutionalized discrimination has led to racially seg- 
regated housing markets which constrain the ability of black buyers to 
realize their locational aspirations (see Helper 1969; Pearce 1979). As a 
result, blacks pay more than whites for housing of comparable quality 
(Kain and Quigley 1975; Jackman and Jackman 1980; Villemez 1980). 
Residential segregation thus lowers the discretionary income of blacks 
compared with whites earning the same annual income. Insofar as it 
restricts their ability to escape high-crime ghetto areas, segregation also 
forces blacks to bear a disproportionate share of the economic losses 
stemming from urban crime (Hindelang 1976; Lee 1981). In addition, 
blacks are more likely to absorb costs associated with illness and loss of 
life, since black neighborhoods have higher mortality rates than white 
ones (Kitagawa and Hauser 1973). Social mobility is further impaired by 
inferior education within racially segregated inner-city schools, which 
results directly from residential segregation (Coleman, Kellv, and Moore 
1975; Farley 1978). Finally, to the extent that black ghettos house a 
"culture of poverty" (Lewis 1965; Banfield 1970), the spatial confinement 
of blacks within them insures that poverty will be passed from generation 
to generation. 

'This paper elaborates on these issues by documenting the mechanisms 
which generate racial segregation in U.S. cities. This goal is accomplished 
by comparing patterns of black and Hispanic spatial assimilation. Pre- 
vious studies have shown widespread differences between these groups 
in the level and pattern of segregation (see Grebler, Moore, and Guzman 
1970; Massey 1979a, 1979b, 1981; Lopez 1981). In general, black segre- 
gation is far greater than that of Hispanics and is less likely to be affected 
by such factors as social class, suburbanization, and generation (native 
vs. foreign birth for Hispanics; northern vs. southern birth for blacks). 
Thus we anticipate fundamental differences between black and Hispanic 
spatial assimilation. Assuming that non-Hispanic whites (henceforth called 
Anglos) are more likely to avoid living near blacks than near Hispanics, 
these differences can be precisely specified in terms of four hypotheses 
concerning the relative ability of each group to achieve spatial assimilation 
in U.S. society: (4) Areas of black settlement display a higher probability 
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of Anglo population loss and subsequent turnover (i.e., residential succes- 
. sion) than areas of Hispanic settlement. (5) Blacks are less able than 
Hispanics to translate socioeconomic achievements into spatial separation 
from an established racial/ethnic area. (6) Blacks are less able than His- 
panics to convert socioeconomic achievements into residential proximity 
with Anglos. (7) Consequently, at any time, the probability of black con- 
tact with Anglos (i.e., the extent of spatial assimilation) is less than the - 
probability of Hispanic contact with Anglos. 

The hypotheses are examined in the ensuing paragraphs using data on 
blacks and Hispanics in selected U.S. cities. 


DATA 


Any study of residential succession requires comparable areal units at 
two census dates. Seven SMSAs containing significant Hispanic popu- 
lations and having similar census tract grids in 1960 and 1970 were se- 
lected for analysis: Tucson, El Paso, Sacramento, Denver, San Diego, 
San Francisco-Oakland, and Los Angeles. Only in five southwestern 
states were data on Hispanics available for census tracts at both dates, 
and only these seven SMSAs simultaneously contained enough Hispanics 
and grids similar enough to sustain analysis." Unfortunately, these con- 
straints led to a data set more representative of the urban conditions of 
Hispanics than blacks. Therefore, comparisons between these groups 
focus on Los Angeles, an SMSA with large concentrations and established 
communities of both groups. 
. In order to establish comparabilities between 1960 and 1970 census 
tracts, the investigators inspected maps and consulted Census Bureau 
lists relating the two sets of tracts to one another. When tracts were not 
comparable because of a boundary redefinition, an attempt was made to 
aggregate several tracts into a larger unit that was the same in both years. 
In the few cases for which comparability could not be established, tracts 
were excluded from analysis. A single 1960—70 data file was created by 
combining published data for 1960 tracts with data taken from the Fourth 
Count Summary Tapes for 1970. | 

А major problem in combining 1960 and 1970 data is that the Hispanic 
population was defined differently at the two dates. In 1960, data pub- 
lished for census tracts defined Hispanics as persons of Spanish surname; 
in 1970 they were defined as persons of Spanish language plus those of 
Spanish surname but not of Spanish language. Within census tracts this 
change creates the erroneous impression of a loss in Anglo population 
and gain in Hispanic population between 1960 and 1970, a shift in ethnic 


? In the New York SMSA, Puerto Ricans were enumerated by census tract in both 1960 
and 1970, but this urban area is the subject of a separate study. 
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composition; due solely to the different definitions. Within areas of His- 
panic settlement there is therefore a bias toward the identification of 
succession tracts. Fortunately, it is conservative with respect to the find- 
ings of this paper. À more detailed documentation of this bias and its 
effects appears in Massey (1983). 

These difficulties reflect a broader conceptual problem inherent in any 
study of ethnic segregation. The ambiguities involved in defining “His- 
panics" imply.that some persons of Hispanic ancestry might be excluded 
entirely from the “Hispanic” population. For example, in this study, peo- 
ple who did not have a Spanish surname and did not come from a house- 
hold where Spanish was spoken would be counted as "Anglos," even if 
their grandparents were born in Mexico. However, it is virtually impos- 
sible for someone of black ancestry to be classified as white. While eth- 
nicity is an ambiguous concept that provides some individuals with a 
choice of ethnic affiliations, race is an ascriptive concept over which an 
individual has little control. It is therefore always possible to argue that 
ethnic segregation might be greater, and residential succession more prev- 
alent, were a broader definition to be employed. Since this problem does 
not arise in'studying black segregation, apparent differences between 
blacks and Hispanics can always be questioned as artifacts of the defi- 
nition chosen. 

While this competing hypothesis cannot be eliminated, the widely di- 
vergent patterns of black and Hispanic spatial assimilation found in this 
study render it implausible, even if one makes liberal allowances for 
discrepancies between the census definition and the true population of 
Hispanics. Moreover, the 1970 definition of Hispanics used in this paper 
(that based ón language and surname) is the most inclusive available, 
giving a larger “Hispanic” population than other alternatives (Siegel and 
Passel 1979).: Ultimately, however, the ambiguity of identification is an 
intrinsic characteristic of ethnicity, one which broadens the parameters 
of assimilation and sets Hispanics distinctly apart from blacks in their 
dealings with U.S. society, a fact which is clearly reflected in our results. 


1 
METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


In earlier work (Massey 1983), the analytic scheme of Taeuber and Taeu- 
ber (1965) was used to analyze the dynamics of Hispanic and black seg- 
regation. Their procedure classifies census tracts according to the type of 
interethnic change over a decade shown by shifts in the number and 
percentage of different groups in each tract. When applied over all census 
tracts in an urban area, it measures the prevalence of succession and 
classifies tracts according to their stage in the succession process. How- 
ever, some classifications made using this method proved ambiguous in 
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Hispanic areas, since they were often made on the basis of intercensal 
changes in the percentage Hispanic, changes that were highly suspect 
given the shift in definitions (Massey 1983). Therefore, a simpler classi- * 
fication scheme based only on absolute changes was developed. This 
scheme is presented in table 1. 

In using this scheme to classify tracts, we took care not to confound 
processes of black and Hispanic succession. Tracts containing 250 or more 
Hispanics and fewer than 250 blacks were considered separately from 
those containing 250 or more blacks and fewer than 250 Hispanics. The 
former are referred to as “Hispanic tracts" while the latter are called 
“black tracts.” Census tracts containing 250 or more of both groups— 
called “mixed tracts"—were not classified. 

This scheme was applied in a sequential and hierarchical manner to 


classify tracts according to type of interethnic or interracial change be- 


Mt» 


tween 1960 and 1970. First, tracts were defined as either Hispanic, black, 
mixed, or non-Hispanic/black. The former two sets were then classified 
. as either established or invasion areas. Tracts that were 60% minority at 
both dates were considered to be established areas. Those that contained 
fewer than 250 minority members in 1960 but more than that number in 
1970 were called invasion areas. If not classifiable as invasion or estab- 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEME UsED TO MEASURE THE INCIDENCE OF RESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION WITHIN AREAS OF HISPANIC AND BLACK SETTLEMENT 








Tract Classification 
A. Hispanic tracts:....... In 1970, fewer than 250 blacks and more than 250 Hispanics 
1. Established ........ Hispanics exceed 60% of population in both 1960 and 1970 
2. Invasion. ...... 5L... Hispanics fewer than 250 in 1960; more than 250 in 1970 
3. Succession; ........ Hispanic population growing; Anglo population falling 
3.1. Early........ . Percentage Hispanic less than 20% 
3.2. Middle........ Percentage Hispanic more than 2096 and less than 4096 
_ 3.3. Late.......... Percentage Hispanic more than 4096 
`4. Growth ........... Hispanic population growing; Anglo population growing 
5. Displacement ...... Hispanic population falling; Anglo population growing 
6. Decline............ Hispanic population falling; Anglo population falling 
B. Black tracts:.......... In 1970, fewer than 250 Hispanics and more than 250 blacks 
1. Established ........ Blacks exceed 6096 of population in both 1960 and 1970 
2. Invasion........... Blacks fewer than 250 in 1960; more than 250 in 1970 
3. Succession: ........ Black population growing; Anglo population falling 
3.1. Early......... Percentage black less than 2096 
3.2. Middle........ Percentage black more than 2096 and less than 4096 
3.3. Late.......... Percentage black more than 4096 
4. Growth ........... Black population growing; Anglo population growing 
5. Displacement ...... Black population falling; Anglo population growing 
6. Decline............ Black population falling; Anglo population falling 
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lished areas, tracts were entered into one of four remaining categories. 
Succession tracts gained minority members but lost Anglos over the de- 
cade. Growth tracts experienced a gain in both groups, while declining 
tracts showed a loss in both groups. Finally, displacement tracts gained 
Anglos but lost minority members. The definitional problems mentioned 
earlier obviously bias Hispanic tracts toward the identification of invasion 
and succession areas. 

The index of spatial assimilation we chose is the asymmetrical P*, 
which measures spatial isolation as the probability of interaction or con- 
tact between groups. It is defined as 


р, = Ў 9090, | (1) 
imi t 

where X is the total size of group X in the city in question, x, is the 
number of group X in tract i, y; is the number of group Y in this tract, 
and £, is the total tract population. Here ,P,* represents the weighted 
average of within-tract Y-proportions, where weights are the proportion 
of group X living in each tract. The index gives the probability that for 
a randomly selected member of group X, someone else selected from the 
same residential area will be a member of Y (Bell 1954; Lieberson 1980). 
Hence it gives the probability of residential contact with Y experienced 
by the average X. Unlike the index of dissimilarity, which is also widely 
used to measure residential segregation, the P* index is dependent on the 
relative size of the group being considered, since this is a key factor in 
determining the probability of intergroup interaction (Blau 1977). 'Thus, 
as the minority proportion varies among cities, so too will P* for the 
group in question. 


PREVALENCE OF HISPANIC AND BLACK SUCCESSION 


The scheme of table 1 was applied to classify census tracts in the data 
set in order to shed light on our fourth hypothesis, that black areas have 
a greater chance of Anglo loss and turnover than Hispanic areas. Table 
2 presents tracts in each of the seven SMSAs grouped by type of residential 
change observed between 1960 and 1970. 

This table reveals important contrasts between patterns of black and 
Hispanic segregation. First, blacks are confined to a much smaller share 
of each SMSA’s residential areas than are Hispanics. While 77% of all 
tracts contained at least 250 Hispanics, the comparable figure for blacks 
was only 2796. The contrast was especially marked in Los Angeles, where 
7896 of all tracts contained Hispanics but only 2396 contained blacks. 
Second, Hispanics were considerably less likely than blacks to be living 
in an established area. Only in El Paso did such tracts constitute an 
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important share of Hispanic tracts. Overall, only 496 of Hispanic tracts 
were established areas, compared with 49% of black tracts. Again the 
contrast was particularly noteworthy in Los Angeles, which contains the 
well-known barrio of East Los Angeles as well as the Watts ghetto. While 
61% of black tracts in this city were established racial areas, only 4% of 
Hispanic tracts could be classified as established ethnic areas. A barrio- 
centered residential pattern simply does not typify the experience of His- 
panics in the same way that a ghetto-centered pattern typifies that of 
blacks. 

Table 2 also reveals differences in the dynamics of black and Hispanic 
segregation. Although Hispanic tracts are somewhat more likely than 
black tracts to be undergoing residential succession, they are more evenly 
distributed between stages and are more likely than black areas to be in 
the earliest stages of succession. Only 1196 of black succession tracts are 
classified as being within the early stage, compared with 3096 of Hispanic 
succession tracts. This pattern is consistent with Massey's (1983) results 
which showed that when succession occurs in Hispanic areas, it happens 
at a much slower pace than in black areas. Given the dearth of established 
Hispanic areas and the slower pace of neighborliood transition, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Hispanic succession, when it occurs, stabilizes 
at a much lower minority proportion than does black succession. Finally, 
given the direction of prevailing biases, the prevalence of Hispanic res- 
idential succession is probably overstated by the data in table 2. If any- 
thing, the contrast between patterns of black and Hispanic succession is 
greater than our figures indicate. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast between the two minority groups lies in 
the relative importance of invasion areas. Among Hispanic tracts, in- 
vasion is the modal category in all SMSAs save El Paso. In five of the 
seven, the percentage of invasion areas is 5096 or more; and across all 
seven the figure is 5596. In contrast, only 12% of black tracts were clas- 
sified as invasion areas. The relative frequency of invasion tracts in Los 
Angeles was 5496 for Hispanics and 1096 for blacks. Inspection of tract 
maps for that SMSA revealed that black invasion areas were invariably 
located on the periphery of established black areas, while Hispanic in- 
vasion areas could be found throughout the city. Black penetration of 
Anglo areas is apparently limited to a minority of tracts adjacent to 
existing black areas, thereby accounting for their relative paucity. 

Table 2 also shows that invasion by Hispanics is far less likely to'be 
followed by Anglo population loss than is invasion by blacks. In Los 
Angeles, for example, a tract had about a 50-50 chance of gaining Anglos 
following invasion by Hispanics. Given the fact that the definitional change 
biases the data toward finding an Anglo loss, this figure must be regarded 
as conservative. After invasion by blacks, no tracts in Los Angeles showed 
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an Anglo increase over the decade. Thus, while succession may be ini- 
tiated when an Anglo area is penetrated by Hispanics, it is clearly not 
inevitable or even likely. 

These results verify our fourth hypothesis. Black areas display a much 
higher probability of Anglo loss and subsequent turnover than do areas 
of Hispanic settlement. Indeed, when the proportion of invasion tracts 
which experienced an Anglo gain is added to the proportions of growth 
and displacement tracts, we obtain the total share of tracts which showed 
an Anglo increase. Across all SMSAs, this figure is 43% for Hispanic 
tracts, but only 896 for black tracts. The presence of Hispanics does not 
seem to render a residential area unattractive to Anglo settlement in the 
same way as the presence of blacks does. 


SOCIOECONOMIC CORRELATES OF SUCCESSION 


The ecological perspective that spatial assimilation should accompany 
social mobility led to our first hypothesis that the average socioeconomic 
status of minority members should be higher in areas composed primarily 
of Anglos than in established ethnic or racial neighborhoods. This broad 
proposition in turn leads to two specific hypotheses regarding the socio- 
economic concomitants of succession. First, leaders in the process of 
spatial assimilation should be later-generation Hispanics of high SES 
(Park 1926; Duncan and Lieberson 1959; Taeuber and Taeuber 1965). 
Thus we hypothesize that within invasion areas, Hispanics will be of 
high SES and predominantly native stock, but that these indicators will 
decline progressively through the various stages of succession to an es- 
tablished Hispanic area. Second, from previous research on residential 
succession, we expect Hispanics within invasion tracts to resemble so- 
cioeconomically the Anglos that live there (Duncan and Duncan 1957; 
Taeuber and Taeuber 1965). As residential succession proceeds we also 
expect dissimilarity between Anglos and Hispanics to increase, as lower- 
status Hispanics move into the formerly high-status neighborhood. 

The four panels of figure 1 confirm these hypotheses by plotting socio- 
economic indicators by stage of succession, using data aggregated for the 
five smallest SMSAs in the data set (the omissions are San Francisco- 
Oakland and Los Angeles). Hispanics in invasion tracts are more likely 
to be of native stock (native born of native parents) than Hispanics in 
general; and the percentage of native stock declines with each succeeding 
stage in the succession process. Moreover, in terms of education, income, 
and occupational status, Hispanics in invasion tracts are well above the 
average for Hispanics as a whole. Indeed, their education and income 
place them just under the average for Anglos. All three indicators of SES 
show. nearly monotonic declines across stages of succession. Within es- 
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tablished areas, Hispanic SES is considerably below the level for His- 
panics as a whole. 

As hypothesized, Hispanics and Anglos are of similar socioeconomic 
status in invasion areas. We measured degree of similarity using the index 
of dissimilarity, which ranges from a minimum of zero (for identical 
socioeconomic distributions) to а maximum of 100 (where there is no 
overlap between distributions). It gives the proportion of people who 
would have to change their socioeconomic status to achieve equality. 
Hispanic-Anglo dissimilarity is in the neighborhood of 15 within invasion 
tracts. It tends to decline slightly in the early and middle succession stages 
and then to rise dramatically during the late succession stage. The figures 
also show that while education and occupational status of Anglos in 
invasion areas are about average for that group, Anglo income is consid- 
erably above average. This fact implies that upwardly mobile Hispanics 
tend to locate within economically exclusive Anglo areas. 

Figure 2 compares selected socioeconomic correlates of succession in 
Hispanic and black tracts using data combined for the San Francisco— 
Oakland and Los Angeles SMSAs. Average education is not shown since 
Hispanics display considerably more variation in schooling than blacks, 
a fact which exaggerates stage-of-succession effects among the former 
relative to the latter. (Taken separately, however, the educational corre- 
lates of black and Hispanic succession replicate the patterns of fig. 1.) 
Also, since only one black tract was classified as an early succession area 
in the two SMSAs, and it proved to be an outlier on all indicators, this 
tract has been excluded from the figures for blacks. 

Patterns observed for Hispanic tracts replicate those in the other SMSAs, 
and patterns for blacks are generally similar, but with some interesting 
differences. First, socioeconomic dissimilarity between blacks and Anglos 
displays no clear trend as succession progresses. Inspection of the socio- 
economic distributions (not shown) reveals that growing socioeconomic 
dissimilarity in the later stages of Hispanic succession occurs because 
high-status Anglos tend to remain in succession areas as they fill up with 
low-status Hispanics. For blacks, dissimilarity does not increase because 
Anglo losses are taken disproportionately from high-status groups. Con- 
sequently, as black succession proceeds, the socioeconomic distributions 
of blacks and Anglos tend to shift downward together. 

А second difference is that black invasion areas are not characterized 
by the unusually high levels of Anglo income that typify Hispanic invasion 
tracts. Lower income levels in black invasion tracts probably result from 
the fact that they are located on the periphery of established black areas. 
They are thus universally inner-city areas, unlike Hispanic invasion tracts 
which are found also in suburban neighborhoods. The fact that black 
settlers are restricted to residential areas in and around existing black 
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neighborhoods means that they do not generally have access to econom- 
ically exclusive areas within the larger urban environment. 

Thus both Hispanics and blacks conform to hypotheses derived from 
ecological notions of spatial assimilation. In both cases, leaders in the 
assimilation process are persons of high socioeconomic status who enter 
predominantly Anglo areas containing residents of a similar class back- 
ground. Both groups attempt to assimilate spatially in roughly the same 
way and presumably for the same reasons. The difference is that invasion 
of an area by blacks almost always renders it unattractive to further 
Anglo settlement, setting off a process of residential succession which 
results in the rapid transition to an established black area. However, in 
at least 50% of cases, entry of Hispanics into an Anglo area does not 
. initiate residential succession. 

In order to specify the conditions under which Hispanic entry leads to 
residential succession, we performed a discriminant function analysis of 
Hispanic invasion tracts within the Los Angeles SMSA, attempting to 
discriminate socioeconomically between tracts that gained and those that 
lost Anglo residents between 1960 and 1970. Los Angeles contained 399 
Hispanic invasion tracts, of which 195 gained and 204 lost Anglos during 
the 1960s. Because of the change in the definition of Hispanics, some 
tracts are probably misclassified as having lost Anglos. То the extent that 
differences between the two sets of tracts exist, such a bias will attenuate 
the discriminating power of the function. 

Our leading hypotheses in this analysis stem from the ecological notion 
that physical distance between groups should reflect prevailing percep- 
tions of social distance. The lower the social status and the larger the 
percentage of foreign stock among incoming Hispanics, the greater should 
be the social distance perceived by Anglos and the more likely avoidance 
on their part. However, the effect of Hispanic entry into a neighborhood 
should be conditioned by its distance from an established Hispanic or 
black area. If Anglos seek to minimize contact with minorities, the threat 
of unmanageable residential turnover is greater, or at least more salient, 
the closer the neighborhood is to an established black or Hispanic neigh- 
borhood. Thus Anglo avoidance of an invasion area should vary inversely 
with distance to established black or Hispanic areas. For each tract, we 
measured these distances as the smallest number of tracts that would 
have to be crossed to reach an established area.along a straight line path, 
counting the tract itself. 

'The results of the discriminant function analysis are presented in table 
3. When invasion tracts are divided into those that gained and those that 
lost Anglos during the 1960s, mean values of SES variables and distance 
measures behave in expected ways. Hispanics in areas which lost Anglos 
were more likely to be of foreign stock, had lower educations and incomes, 
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and had lower occupational statuses. These areas were also closer to 
established, black and Hispanic areas. The significant canonical correla- 
tion indicates that these variables can indeed be used to discriminate 
between invasion areas that were gaining and losing Anglo residents. Its 
relatively low value in part reflects the attenuating effects of the defini- 
tional change. , 

The standardized function coefficients indicate the relative importance 
of each variable in discriminating between the two sets of tracts. The 
two most important factors in determining whether a Hispanic invasion 
area gained or lost Anglos were the distance of a tract from an established. 
black area and the level of Hispanic education. The salience of the first 
variable suggests that Anglos may perceive Hispanic invasion to be more 
threatening if blacks might follow closely behind. The credibility of this 
threat is underscored by the very large proportion of black tracts which, 
in fact, contain Hispanics (see table 2). The next most important discrim- 
inating variables are percentage of foreign stock and distance to an es- 
tablished Hispanic area. Occupation and income are relatively less 
. important. The effects of all variables in the function are in expected 
directions. . 

Thus results verify the social distance perspective of human ecology. 
In addition to stating that Anglo loss is less likely to follow Hispanic than 
black invasion, we can specify the conditions under which Hispanic 
succession tends to be initiated. Residential succession is likely to follow 


TABLE 3 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS OF HISPANIC INVASION TRACTS THAT GAINED AND LOST 
ANGLO RESIDENTS BETWEEN 1960 AND 1970: Los ANGELES SMSA 


MEAN VALUES 


| STANDARDIZED 
CHARACTERISTICS OF Anglo Anglo FUNCTION 
HISPANIC POPULATION Gain Loss COEFFICIENTS 
Percentage foreign stock /........ 48.4 55.3 —.337 
Median education .............. 11.4 10.8 .503 
Mean occupational status........ 37.6 34.1 д ‚044 
Median family income ($)........ 12,361 10,450 131 
Distance to established Hispanic 
агеа........, UM CREME, 14.3 12.2 .255 
Distance to established black area 9.9 7.5 .500 
Group centroids: ` 
Anglo gain ...,.............. 429 
Anglo loss... qe —.419 
Canonical correlation Ue edes 390 
ERR ЛЕ КОЛУК ТЫС ОООО ОЕК 65.12 
А: ПО si «s 00 
Isis rere Urs e RETE 195 204 
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the entry of Hispanics into an Anglo area when the incoming Hispanics 
are poorly educated and foreign, with low occupational statuses and. 
incomes, and when the tract is near an established black or Hispanic 
area. In contrast, residential succession follows black entry into an Anglo 
area no matter what the objective social characteristics of the incoming 
blacks. 

With rising socioeconomic status, both blacks and Hispanics attempt 
spatial assimilation. Hispanics are more successful because, as their social 
status rises, Anglos evaluate them in terms of achieved more than ascribed 
status, as is consistent with the theory we outlined in our introductory 
section. However, blacks fail in their attempt to assimilate spatially: no 
matter what their achieved social characteristics, Anglos avoid residential 
proximity with them because of the ascribed characteristic of race. 


DISTANCE FROM ESTABLISHED AREAS 


According to the reasoning developed in the introduction, social status 
should váry not only by stage of succession but also by physical distance 
from established areas. If Hispanics and blacks attempt to translate their 
socioeconomic achievements into residential mobility out of the barrio or 
ghetto, we should observe a positive relationship between SES and dis- 
tance from an established area, as stated in hypothesis 2. However, the 
foregoing section suggests that blacks should have a more difficult time 
in accomplishing this mobility than Hispanics. They should be less able 
than Hispanics to. convert their status attainments into рана Separation 
from established ethnic/racial areas (hypothesis 5). 

Figure 3 plots estimated relationships between status attainment vari- 
ables and distance from established black or Hispanic tracts: іп the Los 
Angeles SMSA, where distance is measured as before. These’ relationships 
were estimated by regressing distance on average characteristics of His- 
panic and black populations within census tracts. For blacks, the regres- 
sion is across all tracts which contain black residents (including “mixed” 
tracts). Similarly, for Hispanics the regression is across all tracts contain- 
ing Hispanic residents (again including “mixed” tracts). 

The panels of figure 3 confirm our two hypotheses. For both groups 
social status is positively related to distance from an established area, but 
the lesser ability of blacks to achieve spatial, separation from established 
areas is at once evident. For example, figure 3A shows that the expected 
location of a hypothetical population of black high school graduates is 
about six tracts from an established black area, while the expected location 
of an equivalent Hispanic population is 13 tracts from an established 
Hispanic area. Similarly, figure 3B indicates that blacks with an occu- 
pational status of 40 (roughly that of a skilled blue-collar worker) would 
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be able to live only five tracts away from the ghetto, but Hispanics of 
the same occupational status would be 13 tracts away from the barrio. 
Finally, whereas an average income of $11,000 would let a group of blacks 
settle about five tracts from the ghetto, it would let a group of Hispanics 
settle 11 tracts from the barrio. In short, because the Anglo response to 
Hispanic invasion is not universally one of avoidance and flight, Hispanics 
are much better able than blacks to translate social-into residential mobility. 


PROBABILITIES OF INTERGROUP CONTACT 


If spatial assimilation follows from social mobility, we should find a pos- 
itive relationship between socioeconomic status and spatial assimilation 
(hypothesis 3). Moreover, if Anglos avoid residential proximity with blacks 
more than with Hispanics, blacks should be less able to convert status 
attainments into spatial assimilation (hypothesis 6). In this context, spatial 
assimilation is defined operationally as the proportion of Anglos within 
any Hispanic or black tract. This quantity is the second term on the right- 
hand side of equation (1), which is weighted across tracts to compute the 
city-wide probability of intergroup contact. By regressing it, across tracts, 
on overall characteristics of Hispanics or blacks in the same tracts, we 
estimate the effects of socioeconomic variables on spatial assimilation with 
Anglos. Because the dependent variable has a limited range, we employ 
the logit transformation (Hanushek and Jackson 1977, p. 200). Also, to 
avoid confounding the effects of blacks and Hispanics being in the same 
tract, we exclude mixed areas and estimate regressions separately over 
black and Hispanic tracts. The results of this analysis are presented in 
figure 4 for the Los Angeles SMSA. 

The three panels of figure 4 confirm our hypotheses. First, blacks are 
clearly less able to convert achievements into assimilation. While a group 
of black high school graduates could expect to reside in a tract that was 
2796 Anglo, a similarly educated Hispanic population could expect to live 
in a tract that was 91% Anglo. Results for occupational status and income 
are similar. With an occupational status of 40 (skilled blue collar), the 
probability of Anglo contact is 3596 for blacks but 8796 for Hispanics; 
and at a family income of $11,000 (about the median for Los Angeles in 
1970), the likelihood of black-Anglo interaction was 1896 compared with 
an 81% chance of Hispanic-Anglo interaction. In short, middle- and 
working-class Hispanics could expect to reside in a tract that was pre- 
dominantly Anglo, but middle- and working-class blacks could not. At 
all but very high levels of socioeconomic status, blacks reside in predom- 
inantly black areas. 

These figures also support our third hypothesis, that socioeconomic 
status is related positively to degree of spatial assimilation. No matter 
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which measure of SES is chosen, the probability of contact with Anglos 
rises for both blacks and Hispanics with rising SES. Interestingly, the 
estimated slope coefficients for blacks actually exceed those for Hispanics. 
'The rate at which status attainments are converted into contact with 
Anglos is actually greater for blacks than for Hispanics. What differs, by 
a considerable margin, is the intercept. It simply costs blacks a great deal 
more capital—human and financial—before they are able to achieve any 
significant contact with Anglos. The social status required of blacks before 


they are not threatening to Anglos appears to be significantly higher than : 


that required of Hispanics. In other words, a black lawyer or doctor may 
be able to move into а mixed neighborhood with other professionals, but 
a black plumber or bricklayer cannot buy into a working-class Anglo 
neighborhood. What is required for black spatial assimilation is a quan- 
tum leap in social status. 

The end result of such differential processes of assimilation is that, 
within any city at any time, blacks are more spatially isolated from Anglos 
than are Hispanics (hypothesis 7). To measure spatial isolation we used 
the P* index described earlier. It gives the probability of residential con- 
tact between two groups and is an asymmetric measure of segregation, 
depending not only on the residential strategies of blacks, Hispanics, and 
Anglos but also on their proportions of the total population. Thus the 
probability of Anglos interacting with blacks may be very different from 
the probability of blacks interacting with Anglos, especially if one group 
is much larger than the other (Lieberson 1980). 

Probabilities of intergroup contact calculated using formula (1) are 
presented in table 4 for the years 1960 and 1970. In general, there was 
little change in these probabilities over the decade. Anglos were always 
extremely likely to be living in residential areas with other Anglos. In 
1970 the average Anglo in the seven SMSAs lived in a tract that was 8196 
Anglo, compared with a figure of 8796 in 1960. However, the probability 
of Anglo contact with blacks was very low—2% in 1960 and 396 in 1970. 
Anglos also displayed a fairly low probability of residential contact with 
Hispanics, but the average was nonetheless several times the probability 
of contact with blacks. Probabilities of black contact with Anglos illustrate 
the asymmetries alluded to before. The 1970 probability of black contact 
with Anglos was 37%, many times its Anglo-black complement. The 
.average black had roughly a 40% chance of living near another black, 
and a 2096 chance of living near a Hispanic. Consistent with our hy- 
potheses, Hispanics were considerably less isolated from Anglos than were 
blacks. Indeed, the average Hispanic in 1970 was actually more likely to 
live near an Anglo than near another Hispanic. The probability of His- 
panic contact with Anglos was 57%, compared with a 30% chance of 
interaction with other Hispanics. Like Anglos, Hispanics were unlikely 
to live near blacks. The probability was only 596 in 1970. 
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The contrast between blacks and Hispanics is attenuated when figures 
are averaged over all seven SMSAs. Many SMSAs have very small black 
populations so the probability of black-black interaction is low and black- 
Anglo interaction high because of composition effects alone. In Los An- 
geles, however, both groups constitute sizable minorities, and here blacks' 
spatial isolation from Anglos is pronounced. The average black in Los 
Angeles has a 7196 chance of living near another black but only a 16% 
chance of living near an Anglo. In contrast, the average Hispanic is still 
more likely to live near Anglos than near other Hispanics. The likelihood 


TABLE 4 


PROBABILITIES OF INTERGROUP CONTACT IN SEVEN SOUTHWESTERN SMSAs: 
1960 AND 1970 


PROBABILITY OF ANGLO PROBABILITY OF BLACK PROBABILITY ОР HISPANIC 


INTERACTION WITH: INTERACTION WITH: INTERACTION WITH: 
1960 1970 ` 1960 1970 1960 1970 

Tucson: I 

Anglos ........... .87 .82 .42 .50 47 47 

Blacks....... РЯ .02 .02 24 18 06 .04 

Hispanics....*..... -10 25 .31 .30 44 46 
El Paso: 

Anglos ........... .70 .58 42 44 .32 .27 

Blacks. ........... .02 .03 .11 .08 .03 .02 

Hispanics....:.... .27 .38 .46 .47 .46 47 
Sacramento: i 

Anglos ......:.... .89 .84 .60 .55 .78 .73 

Blacks. ........... .02 .03 .23 .27 .05 .06 

Hispanics......... .06 .09 .09 .12 11 .16 
Denver: 

Anglos ........... .93 .88 .28 .29 .67 .66 

Blacks........ ‘bes .01 .02 .54 .56 .08 .05 

Hispanics......... .05 .09 .15 .13 `,23 .27 
San Diego р 

Anglos ........... .92 .84 .46 .32 .73 71 

Blacks............ .02 .02 .47 .45 .10 .06 

Hispanics......... .05 .12 .15 .19 .15 .19 
San Francisco-Oakland 

Anglos .......,... .87 .79 .38 . .32 .75 .66 

Blacks............ .04 .05 .50 .54 .09 .09 

Hispanics......... .06 ll .06 .09 ‚12 .19 
Los Angeles | 

Anglos ........... .89 .81 21 16 58 52 

Blacks............ 02 .03 65 71 08 06 

Hispanics......... 07 14 09 09 31 38 
Average: | 

Anglos ........... 87 .81 40 37 61 57 

Blacks............ .02 .03 39 40 07 05 

Hispanics......... .09 15 19 20 26 30 
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of Hispanic-Anglo contact was 5296, compared with a probability of 
Hispanic-Hispanic contact of only 3896. Thus Hispanics are over three 
times as likely as blacks to live near Anglos. 


MODELS OF HISPANIC AND BLACK SPATIAL ASSIMILATION 


We have verified all.our hypotheses concerning the effects of socioeco- 
nomic status on spatial assimilation, as well as those concerning differ- 
ences between processes for Hispanics and blacks. However, the effects 
of education, occupation, and income are not independent of one another, 
and the locational strategies of Hispanics, blacks, and Anglos interact 
with one another simultaneously, not singly. In order to ascertain the 
independent contribution of social status variables to the process of spatial 
assimilation, and to model their simultaneous effects on black and His- 
panic assimilation, we combined elements of status attainment theory 
(Blau and Duncan 1967; Hauser and Featherman 1977) with the ecological 
model (Park 1926; Lieberson 1963) to derive an ecological theory of 
assimilation. 

According to status attainment theory, different socioeconomic out- 
comes are generated in part by differences in human capital inputs. For 
example, occupational status is strongly determined by educational at- 
tainment, and income is in turn determined by both occupational status 
and education. In addition, education operates through occupational sta- 
tus to determine income indirectly (see Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 
1972). According to ecological theory, these socioeconomic processes have 
spatial correlates. As education, occupation, and income of Hispanics 
rise, they will interrelate to increase distance from established ethnic and 
racial areas. In doing so, they will also affect the probability of residential 
contact with Anglos and blacks. As Hispanics move away from the barrio, 
the Bikelihood of contact with Anglos will rise. But by moving away from 
the barrio, they simultaneously put distance between themselves and the 
ghetto, so the probability of contact with blacks will fall. Rising Hispanic 
SES also affects directly the probability of contact with Anglos by influ- 
encing the way these groups perceive one another. With rising status, the 
perceived social distance between Hispanics and Anglos should decrease 
and lead to spatial assimilation. However, if we assume that Hispanics, 
like Anglos, seek to minimize contact with blacks, rising social status 
should decrease the probability of interaction with blacks by providing 
the resources better to realize their locational goals. 

This reasoning led to the specification of the following recursive models 
of Hispanic and black spatial assimilation. The signs indicate hypothe- 
sized directions of influence, and the social status measures refer to the 
minority in question: 
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Hispanics 
OS = f(- ED), 
IN = f(- ED, +05), 
DB = f(+ED, +05, +IN), 
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Blacks 
OS = f(+ED), 
IN = f(+ED, +05), 


DH = f( ED, +05, +IN), 
DB = f(+ED, +05, +IN), 
PH = f(+ED, +05, «IN, 


DH = f(+ED, +05, +1№), 
PB = f(-ED, —OS, —IN, 


+ DB, ~ Рн), — DH, +DB), 
РА = f(+ED, +05, +IN, PA = f(+ED, +05, «IN, 
+DB, - DH); +DH, * DB) 
where 
ED = median education, 


eo 
[22 
I 


mean occupational status, 
IN = median family income, 


DB = distance to established black area, 
DH = distance to established Hispanic area, 
PB = probability of contact with blacks, 
PH = probability of contact with Hispanics, 


PA = probability of contact with Anglos. 


These variables are all ecologically defined. That is, they refer implicitly 
to census tract populations and characteristics. Specification of the models 
in this manner presents conceptual problems concerning the use of ag- 
gregate data to estimate what are often conceived of as individual pro- 
cesses. Status attainment theory, in particular, is usually specified at the 
individual level and estimated from micro data sets (see Blau and Duncan 
1967; Duncan et al. 1972). However, we do not think it at all necessary 
to posit such models at the individual level. Social mobility is a group, 
as well as an individual, phenomenon, particularly when one focuses on 
spatial aspects of the process. Groups clearly differ in their rates of status 
attainment and assimilation (Glazer and Moynihan 1963; Featherman 
and Hauser 1978; Lieberson 1980), and residential decisions are often 
made on group criteria (Guest and Weed 1976). Assimilation, as defined 
here, is inherently a group phenomenon, and the ecological processes we 
consider involve the interaction of populations in space and time (Stephan 
1972). Our interest lies in aggregate aspects of assimilation and social 
mobility and in the way that differences in the extent of spatial assimi- 
lation affect various aspects of а group's status. In specifying the models 
above, we have no interest in inferring individual behavior. 

Estimating these models also presents certain technical problems. First 
is the problem of spatial autocorrelation. The results that follow have not 
been corrected for this bias. Existing procedures for such a correction are 
expensive and problematic. On balance, we felt the most judicious course 
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was to present uncorrected results concerning which the direction of biases 
is at least known.? Since residuals from regression equations estimated 
using census tract data are almost certainly autocorrelated, variance es- 
timators will be biased downward and the values of R? reported below 
will be biased upward (Cliff and Ord 1973). Because blacks are subject 
to more segregation than Hispanics, the spatial autocorrelation bias is 
probably more severe for the former than for the latter and would be a 
conservative bias given the direction of observed differences between 
these two groups. But while autocorrelation makes estimation inefficient, 
the structural coefficients are nonetheless unbiased estimates of underlying 
parameters (Cliff and Ord 1973, p. 90). However, biased variance esti- 
mates render significance tests inappropriate, and consequently they will 
not be reported. Coefficients will instead be judged on their substantive 
significance. 

A second technical problem is that of aggregation bias (Blalock 1964; 
Hannan and Burstein 1974). The problem arises because census tracts 
are basically arbitrary units of analysis. We have no assurance that es- 
timates of structural coefficients and R?s would not change were different 
units used (e.g., blocks or enumeration districts). Shifting areal units may 
affect the degree to which unknown or unmeasured variables affect coef- 
ficients in the equation. However, since the concepts we employ are 
inherently ecological, aggregation bias is an unavoidable issue. Therefore 
we do not center our interpretation on specific values of coefficients but 
on the relative strength and direction of relationships. Because of the 
comparative nature of this research, aggregation bias is not the problem 
it might otherwise be. Both Hispanic and black models are affected by 
this bias, so it cannot easily account for differences between them. Since 
our conclusions rest largely on the contrast between Hispanics and blacks, 


з Tests and corrections for spatial autocorrelation are analogous to those for temporal au- 
tocorrelation. However, spatial autocorrelation is more complex because the autocorrelative 
effects operate in two dimensions instead of one. In & time series, the temporal separation 
of points is unambiguous and easy to define. In space, degree of spatial separation is 
problematic to define and laborious to operationalize. All methods of testing and correcting 
for spatial autocorrelation require a matrix of weights reflecting the degree of spatial sep- 
aration between pairs of areal units. In our Los Angeles data set, with 908 tracts containing 
Hispanics or blacks, adjustment would require filling in & matrix of some 824,000 cells. 
Given the technology at our disposal, this task would have to be done by hand and eye 
using census tract maps. However, even if the distances could be generated by & machine, 
there is no consensus on which measures represent appropriate indices of spatial separation. 
Suggestions range from a binary contiguity variable to linear distance to travel time to some 
index of interaction potential. But different measures of spatial separation will lead to 
different corrections, and the choice of one measure over the others probably introduces 
other biases whose effects are unknown. Therefore, for both practical and theoretical reasons 
we did not adjust the models for spatial autocorrelation. Practically, it was close to im- 
possible; and theoretically, with the unadjusted models we can at least evaluate the direction 
of the bias and adjust our interpretation accordingly. For a recent discussion of these issues 
see Cliff and Ord (1973) or Doreian (1980). 
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and not on the particular value of one coefficient, we have considerable 
confidence in the validity of our conclusions. 

The models were estimated using census tract data from the Los Angeles 
SMSA by the method of ordinary least squares. The Hispanic model was 
estimated across all tracts containing Hispanics, including mixed tracts 
(N — 1,139); the black model was estimated across all tracts containing 
blacks, again including mixed tracts (V = 488). In equations where the 
dependent variable was a probability, the logit transformation was em- 
ployed. Estimation of models in this fashion yielded several trivial coef- 
ficients. Both models were reestimated eliminating these terms. The 
resulting structural coefficients are presented in table 5, and the corre- 
sponding path diagrams are presented in figures 5 and 6, along with 
estimates of path coefficients. Estimated direct and indirect causal effects 
implied by these path models are shown in tables 6 and 7. 

The data for Hispanics are generally consistent with our hypotheses 
and succinctly summarize the process of spatial assimilation for this group. 
With rising education and income, Hispanics locate farther away from 
both Hispanic and black areas. This movement away from barrios and 
ghettos in turn means that the likelihood of contact with blacks decreases 
progressively, while that with Anglos increases progressively. In other 
words, SES acts indirectly through distance to affect the degree of His- 
panic spatial assimilation with blacks and Anglos. However, these indirect 
effects are considerably weaker than the direct effects of SES on inter- 
group contact. As Hispanic education and income rise, the probability of 
interaction with blacks falls. High-status Hispanics apparently minimize 
contact with blacks irrespective of distance from established black areas. 
At the same time, rising SES markedly increases the probability of His- 
panic-Anglo interaction by reducing the perceived social distance from 
Anglos. One very powerful determinant of Hispanic-Anglo interaction is 
distance from an established black area, a finding consistent with the 
earlier discriminant analysis. Anglos are apparently more likely to avoid 
proximity with Hispanics when there is an implicit threat of future black 
settlement. In general, occupational status has the least important effect 
on Hispanic spatial assimilation with Anglos, and education has the most 
important effect: 

The black model is simpler than the Hispanic model because there are 
fewer direct causal linkages. There are no direct effects of black SES on 
the probability of contact with Hispanics. The only socioeconomic effects’ 
are indirect, through the distance variable. As SES rises, blacks are able 
to put distance between themselves and the ghetto, thereby increasing 
the probability of contact with Hispanics. At the same time, by propelling 
them away from established Hispanic areas, rising SES simultaneously 
reduces the chances for contact with Hispanics. In the absence of any 
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direct social class effects, the two indirect effects cancel one another out, 


and there is no overall association between black SES and the likelihood 
of black-Hispanic contact (table 7). This observation suggests that His- 
panics tend to avoid contact with blacks irrespective of their socioeco- 
nomic status. 

As in the Hispanic model, rising black SES does increase the likelihood 
of residential contact with Anglos. But in the black model, the indirect 
effects of SES are greater than or equal to the direct effects. Black contact 
with Anglos increases primarily because rising social class allows blacks 
to achieve some spatial separation from the ghetto. The social class of 
blacks per se matters less. This reflects the fact that Anglos avoid blacks 


TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF EFFECTS IN PATH MODEL OF HISPANIC SPATIAL ASSIMILATION: Los 
ANGELES SMSA, 1970 





Total Direct Indirect 
Relationship Association Effect Effect Other* 
Distance to established 
black area and: 
Education............. .271 .208 .062 .000 
Occupation ............ .244 .000 .030 :214 
Income. ............... .228 111 .000 ‚117 
Distance to established 
Hispanic area and: 
Е4исабоп............. .335 .258 .077 .000 
Occupation ............ .277 .000 -037 .240 
Income................ .283 .138 .000 .145 
Probability of contact 
with blacks and: 
Education ............. —.353 —.183 —.168 —.002 
Occupation ............ —.319 .000 — .037 —.282 
Іасоте................ —.293 — .089 — .049 —.155 
Distance to established 
Hispanic агеа........ —.084 .000 .000 — .084 
Distance to established 
black агеа........... m= 512 — 441 000 —.071 
Probability of contact 
with Anglos and: 
Education............. 651 .392 .257 .002 
Occupation ............ .559 .104 .033 .422 
* Іпсоте................ .461 .061 .060 .340 
Distance to established - 
Hispanic area........ .340 .158 .000 .182 
Distance to established '. 
black агеа........... .491 .344 .000 .147 


* Includes correlation involving unanalyzed association between predetermined variables and correlation due to jotnt 
dependence on common variables. 
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on the basis of race, not class. The fact that the relative sizes of direct 
and indirect social class effects are opposite one another for Hispanics 
and blacks underscores the greater difficulty blacks face in trying to 
assimilate spatially. 

These models help us understand how differences in the extent of black 
and Hispanic spatial assimilation are generated. In Los Angeles in 1970, 
the probability of contact between Hispanics and Anglos was 5296 com- 
pared with 1696 for contact between blacks and Anglos. This difference 
exists for several reasons. First, blacks convert attainments into contact 
with less efficiency than Hispanics. At every stage in the assimilation 
process, the R? is less for blacks than for Hispanics. In general, the more 


TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF EFFECTS.IN PATH MODEL OF BLACK SPATIAL ASSIMILATION: Los 
ANGELES SMSA, 1970 


Total Direct Indirect 
Relationship Association Effect Effect Otber* 
Distance to established 
‘Hispanic area and 
, Education ............. .210 57 | .053 .000 
Оссцрайоп............ .184 .092 000 092 
Income......:...:..... 177 .000 000 177 
Distance to established 
black area and: 
Education............. .248 .156 .092 .000 
Occupation............ .232 000 034 198 
Income................ .261 .181 .000 .079 
Probability of contact 
with Hispanics and: р 
Education ..... aisha ewe Siw —.032 000 —.011 —.021 
Occupation ..:......... — .002 .000 —.019 .017 
Income................ ^ -.085 000 036 —.121 
Distance to established 
Hispanic area. ....... —.310 — .288 .000 — .022 
Distance to established ` 
black агеа........... .231 .200 .000 .031 
Probability of contact 
with Anglos and: 
Education ............. .402 .084 .318 .000 
Occupation............ .394 .126 .063 .205 
Income................ .392 .109 .097 .186 
Distance to established 
Hispanic area........ .265 .262 .000 .003 
Distance to established 
black агеа........... .587 .537 .000 .050 


* Includes correlation involving unanalyzed sssociation between predetermined variables and correlation due to joint 
dependence on common factors, 
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racial discrimination is found, the less variation should be explained by 
variables in the model. Second, in the black equations the intercepts are 
often lower, indicating the handicap with which blacks begin, the process 
of spatial assimilation. Third, education plays a smaller part in the process 
of black assimilation. The structural coefficient for the effect of education 
on Anglo contact is three times greater for Hispanics than for blacks. 
Finally, while the effect of distance to their respective areas is six times 
greater for blacks than for Hispanics, this fact is of limited effectiveness 
in promoting black spatial assimilation. For all intents and purposes, 
blacks are restricted to a small minority.of tracts in and around established 
black areas, in which Anglos are likely to be few and declining in number. 

Thus, structural differences in processes of black and Hispanic spatial 
assimilation produce very different outcomes given the same starting 
point. Given a median education of 12 years, the model in table 5 predicts 
a Hispanic population living in an area 13 tracts from the nearest estab- 
lished Hispanic area, containing a population that is 9096 Anglo with 
almost no blacks. With the same beginning level of education, the cor- 
responding black model predicts a black population living in an area only 
six tracts from the nearest established black area, with only 5196 of its 
population being Anglo and another 1196 Hispanic. Hence, the high level 
of black segregation and the moderate level of Hispanic segregation in 
U.S. society can be attributed to measurable structural differences in 
processes of Hispanic and black spatial assimilation. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Results for Hispanics have consistently supported the ecological theory 
of assimilation put forth in the introduction to this paper. Spatial assim- 
ilation occurs as Hispanics of high socioeconomic status enter predomi- 
nantly Anglo areas located throughout the urban environment. Hispanic 
SES is positively related to distance from an established area and to 
probability of contact with Anglos. Our estimated structural model of 
Hispanic assimilation implies that increases in education, occupational 
status, and income will lead to geographic mobility which promotes spatial 
assimilation with Anglos. Increases in these variables also increase spatial 
assimilation directly by lessening the social distance from Anglos and thus 
lowering Anglo resistance to Spanish settlement. 

But the spatial assimilation of Hispanics does have problematic aspects. 
Entry of Hispanics into an Anglo area is followed by Anglo population 
loss in about half of all cases. Whether an invasion area gains or loses 
Anglos is determined by the social status of the entering Hispanics and 
the distance of the area from established black and Hispanic neighbor- 
hoods. However, once begun, residential succession proceeds slowly and 
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stabilizes at a relatively low proportion Hispanic. Established Hispanic 
areas are therefore relatively uncommon. 

In contrast, blacks face strong barriers to spatial assimilation which 
cause them to be spatially isolated from both Anglos and Hispanics, in 
spite of the fact that blacks themselves conform to predictions from the 
ecological theory of assimilation. Blacks within invasion areas possess 
relatively high levels of education, income, and occupational status com- 
pared with those in other neighborhoods; and black SES is positively 
related to distance from an established black area and to probability of 
contact with Anglos. Indeed, the slopes governing these relationships are 
even stronger than for Hispanics. 

It is not blacks that contradict our theory of spatial assimilation, but 
Anglos. Increasing black social status apparently does not reduce the 
social distance that Anglos perceive between themselves and blacks. Areas 
of potential black settlement are restricted to tracts adjacent to existing 
black neighborhoods, and entry of blacks into these areas is almost always 
followed by residential succession, no matter what the objective socio- 
economic characteristics of the entering blacks. In a sense, the ghetto 
follows upwardly mobile blacks as they attempt to assimilate spatially. 
As a result, they are less able than Hispanics to put distance between 
themselves and established areas, and they are less able to convert status 
attainments into spatial assimilation with Anglos. Thus our simultaneous 
equations model of black spatial assimilation shows that blacks face rel- 
atively stronger impediments to integration with Anglos at every stage in 
the process. The direct effects of social status variables on assimilation 
are fewer and generally weaker than for Hispanics. Blacks also convert 
status attainments into Anglo contact with less efficiency than Hispanics. 
Moreover, in estimated equations relating SES variables to distance from 
established. areas and probability of Anglo contact, the intercepts are 
generally lower for blacks than for Hispanics, indicating the handicap 
with which blacks begin the process of spatial assimilation. The outcome 
of such measurable differences in spatial processes of assimilation is а 
high degree of black-Anglo segregation within cities at any time, in con- 
trast to the more moderate degree of segregation between Hispanics and 
Anglos. 

Both the Hispanic and black models of spatial assimilation suggest that 
Hispanics parallel the behavior of Anglos in avoiding residential contact 
with blacks. In the Hispanic model, direct as well as indirect effects of 
Hispanic socioeconomic status are quite strongly negative with respect to 
the probability of Hispanic-black contacts. In the black model, black 
social status variables have no direct effect on the likelihood of contact 
with Hispanics, and the indirect effects are negative. The reason the level 
of segregation between Hispanics and blacks is lower than that between 
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Anglos and blacks is probably that Hispanics have fewer socioeconomic 
resources than Anglos with which to realize their locational aspirations. 

Our results stress the need to incorporate spatial elements into theories 
of assimilation. We have argued that spatial assimilation is a necessary 
precursor to other forms of assimilation, with strong effects on patterns 
of friendship, marriage, and prejudice among different groups. If this 
view is valid, the discrepant patterns of black and Hispanic spatial as- 
similation portend very different futures for these groups. After more 
than 200 years in the United States, blacks remain socially and spatially 
isolated within U.S. society. In contrast, Hispanic assimilation is very 
much an ongoing process. Our results contradict the view that these 
groups are similarly disadvantaged minorities trapped in declining urban 
areas from which escape is unlikely, a view recently put forth by the 
President's Commission for a National Agenda for the Eighties (1980, p. 
17): *Although the assimilation process had enabled earlier immigrants 
or their offspring to use the city as a launching pad, a growing proportion 
of poor blacks and Hispanics has been left behind, and sizeable propor- 
tions have become part of a nearly permanent urban underclass." Tf there 
is an underclass in the United States, Hispanics cannot be considered 
*permanent" members of it in the same way as blacks. Our results point 
consistently to an ongoing process of assimilation among Hispanics circa 
1970. Unlike blacks, they are able to translate social mobility into resi- 
dential mobility. Hispanics are simply not trapped in the barrio in the 
same way that blacks are trapped in the ghetto. 

Our results also underscore the need to incorporate spatial elements 
into theories of stratification. Because so many important variables rel- 
evant to individual life chances are spatially determined, barriers to spa- 
tial mobility are barriers to social mobility. Our structural models of 
Hispanic and black assimilation represent a first step toward this goal, 
linking status attainment theory to the ecological model. These two tra- 
ditions have developed along separate lines within sociology, notwith- 
standing the obvious interplay between socioeconomic and ecological 
processes. Our results demonstrate how the two perspectives can be fruit- 
fully combined to shed light on processes of ethnic stratification in U.S. 
society. Р 

The relevance of spatial processes to stratification is clearly illustrated 
in the current controversy over "the declining significance of race.” It is 
only possible to make the case that race is becoming less salient as a 
dimension of stratification if one ignores the fact that blacks are segregated 
by virtue of race, not class. Because rising social status does not allow ` 
blacks to assimilate spatially in the manner of other groups, they are 
isolated within all-black or largely black neighborhoods confined to a 
minority of residential areas located disproportionately within. declining 
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inner-city areas. Because of racial residential segregation, they pay ex- 
orbitant prices for low-quality housing, suffer higher rates of mortality 
and morbidity, and are disproportionately victims of urban crime. Social 
mobility is impaired by the low quality of public education within seg- 
regated schools and is further stifled when racial segregation forces blacks 
of all classes to raise their children within a "culture of poverty." Finally, 
as changes in the U.S. economy continue to shift jobs away from central 
cities to suburban and nonmetropolitan areas (a trend especially true for 
blue-collar jobs), blacks find themselves increasingly isolated from sources 
of employment in the United States. In short, as long as residential seg- 
regation is imposed on blacks in U.S. cities, race cannot be ignored as a 
salient dimension of stratification in American society. 
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Black migration to American suburbs accelerated in the 1970—80 
period, increasing the proportion black in the suburban ring in all 
four major geographic regions of the country. The evidence pre- 
sented here demonstrates that this process followed well-established 
patterns of segregation: in most SMSAs, the black population in 
1980 was about as unequally distributed among suburbs as it had 
been in 1970. In the North, blacks moved disproportionately into 
communities with high initial black concentrations, while the ma- 
jority of white suburbs gained very few black residents. In the 
South, in contrast, there were many cases of displacement, that is, 
black ‘suburbs experienced declining black concentration. Finally, 

. multivariate analysis of predictors of racial change in the North 
shows that an increase in the proportion of blacks has been signif- 
icantly associated with high population density,. proximity to the 
central city, residential instability, weak property tax base, and high 
tax rates. 


As increasing numbers of blacks gained access to suburban communities 
during the 1960s, their concentration in a few suburbs with higher than 
average existing black populations reinforced racial segregation in the 
metropolitan ring. Early reports suggested that these communities tended 
to be *older suburbs which are experiencing population succession, new 
developments designed for Negro occupancy, and some impoverished 
suburban enclaves" (Farley 1970, p. 512; see also Connolly 1973; Rose 
1976). More recently, Guest (1978) has pointed out that this pattern of 
change varies across geographic areas of the United States. Specifically, 
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in southern metropolitan regions the increasing black population in some 
communities was accompanied by a countertrend of displacement of blacks 
by whites in other suburbs. In the North and West— despite some cases 
of more balanced black and white population growth—the typical pattern 
appears ‘to have been consolidation of black population in segregated 
communities. 

Racial change is one of several community characteristics associated 
with transition and succession in ecological theory (as applied, e.g., by 
Hoover and Vernon [1962] and Taeuber and Taeuber [1965]). Both Guest 
(1978), for a northern sample, and Logan and Stearns (1981), for a sample 
of Long Island suburbs, report strong negative correlations between pro- 
portion black in 1970 and community socioeconomic status and positive 
correlations with the age of community housing stock and proportion of 
rental units in a community. Using a national sample of suburbs in 1970, 
Schneider and Logan (1982) show that suburbs whose proportion black 
had increased during the 1960s were significantly closer to the central 
city, higher in density, slower growing, and poorer than other suburbs. 
These “ecological” characteristics were reinforced by a significantly weaker 
local property tax base and higher property tax rates, indicating that 
black suburbs share many of the disadvantages of older central cities. 

Our purpose here is to determine whether black suburbanization in the 
1970s, which accelerated in both the North and the South, continued to 
follow this established pattern. Did suburban racial segregation increase 
or decline between 1970 and 1980? Did the southern case remain distinct, 
or did the process of “displacement” cease in a period of more rapid black 
suburbanization? In the North, is there any indication that state or federal 
antidiscrimination policies have opened new areas for black settlement, 
or have blacks continued to find a dual housing market, with only the 
least desirable communities open to them? 


SAMPLE AND DATA SOURCES 


Our initial sample includes 1,604 incorporated suburbs in 44 metropolitan 
regions. These SMSAs were chosen from the largest 100 SMSAs in terms 
of 1970 population. Selection was subject to several additional constraints: 
no more than three SMSAs were selected from a single state, data on 
both 1970 and 1980 racial composition must have been available for at 
least five suburbs within the SMSA, and information on 1971-72 fiscal 
year municipal finances must have been available for these communities. 
The advance reports of the 1980 Census of Population released figures 
for white, black, and other minority populations for incorporated suburbs 
only, so that our conclusions regarding change in segregation between 
1970 and 1980 must be considered tentative. However, because of our 
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interest in the effects of local fiscal conditions on racial change, unincor- 
porated suburbs would have to be excluded from the latter part of our 
analysis in any event. Many of the incorporated suburbs in our sample 
: have populations of over 50,000 and include several census tracts. Our 
research does not reflect racial segregation within these communities, but 
only that share of segregation which exists between suburbs. 

Data on total population and black population for these communities 
have been coded from the 1970 Census of Population and from the ad- 
vance reports of the 1980 Census of Population. Distance from the central 
city was measured from maps as the shortest straight-line distance be- 
tween the outer boundaries of the central city (the nearest central city in 
cases with more than one central city) and the incorporated suburb. 
Information on the revenues and expenditures of municipal governments 
pertains to fiscal year 1971—72, collected by the 1972 Census of Govern- 
ments. Because the census published data only for places of greater than 
10,000 population, we have used data tapes provided by the Government 
Division of the Bureau of the Census. Fiscal information on effective 
property tax base and property tax rates is not available from a single 
central source. Our data have been provided by a variety of state and 
local sources, which we have been able to use only for cases in which 
raw tax base and tax rate could be adjusted for variations across com- 
munities in assessment practices. Thus our figures are corrected by es- 
timates of the ratio of assessed valuation to market value of property to 
approximate the true value of property and actual tax rate. Finally, other 
community characteristics for 1970 have been coded from the 1970 Census 
of Population and Housing. These include density (population per square 
mile), median income, proportion “poor” (earning less than 50% of the 
regional median income), proportion of housing stock which is rented, 
and population stability prior to 1970 (proportion of 1970 residents who 
had already lived in the community for at least five years). 


THE EXTENT OF BLACK SUBURBANIZATION IN THE 1970s 


The Census Bureau has reported that from 1970 through 1977 the rate 
of growth of black population exceeded that of whites in the suburbs of 
the four major geographic regions of the country (see U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1978, esp. table 3). To evaluate this trend in our sample, we have 
aggregated the total black and white populations of incorporated suburbs 
in each of the 44 SMSAs for which we have data. Across SMSAs, the 
mean increase in proportion black for these communities was from 5.096 
to 6.495. 'The figures for individual SMSAs are provided in the first two 
columns of table 1. In the Northeast, there were increases in all of the 
suburban rings, with the most dramatic changes in Newark, New York, 
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TABLE 1 


BLACK POPULATION CHANGES IN AMERICAN INCORPORATED SUBURBS, 1970—80 





SUBURBAN 
PERCENTAGE BLACK INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY CORRELATION RATIO 


1970 1980 1972 1980 1970 1980 
Northeast: 
Allentown (17)........ 3 1.3 53.4 53.6 ale ы 
Boston (16)........... 1.7 2.5 42.1 44.5 .02 .05 
Buffalo (20) .......... 3.9 4.6 55.9 57.0 .05 .07 
Newark (45).......... 13.6 21.8 54.4 59.6 .22 39 
New York (78)........ 9.3 12.7 47.5 49.2 .13 .20 
Paterson (66) ......... 2.3 3.0 72.1 67.2 .18 .21 
Philadelphia (89)...... 12.4 15.4 61.0 62.0 .24 .32 
Pittsburgh (104). ...... 5.2 6.5 52.3 55.0 Al .15 
Rochester (15) ........ 1.8 3.2 40.6 43.1 .02 .03 
North Central: 
Chicago (181). ........ 4.0 6.4 76.7 69.7 .31 .33 
Cincinnati (57). ....... 4.4 6.0 67.0 63.0 42 .36 
Cleveland (58)........ 3.7 8.2 76.5 73.1 35 45 
‘Columbus (13)........ .9 1.8 48.7 35.2 .02 .01 
Davenport (10) ....... 2.8 2.9 56.4 48.3 .04 .03 
Detroit (70) .......... 4.0 5.5 86.7 80.1 .34 .41 
Gary (15)............ 2 2 58.0 41.5 
Grand Rapids (12) .... 4 1.4 31.0 34.7 M Sai 
Indianapolis (18)...... 6 1.6 55.6 58.8 .01 .05 
Kansas City (25) ...... af 1.5 52.5 36.6 .02 .02 
Milwaukee (36) ....... 2 6 50.7 52.7 
Minneapolis (64)...... 2 7 33.7 30.4 a 2. 
Peoria (10)........... -.2 4 65.2 51.0 its Te. 
St. Louis (82)......... 11.1 17.3 73.1 72.7 .46 .55 
South: 
Atlanta (23).......... 11.4 19.1 42.7 50.6 ‚13 .20 
Birmingham (22)...... 21.0 22.6 60.4 57.4 .33 .31 
Dallas (26).......:... 4.6 4.8 52.9 38.5 ‚11 07 
Ft. Lauderdale (18) ... 9.9 7.4 63.9 $2.4 .17 09 
Greenville (8)......... 17.3 15.5 20.7 24.7 .03 04 
Houston (35) ......... 5.1 5.4 60.3 47.4 .12 07 
Louisville (8) ......... 4.3 5.7 34.5 26.2 .04 03 
Miami (18)........... 4.6 6.4 63.4 64.3 .24 .31 
Oklahoma City (16)... 1.0 3.9 48.2 45.0 06 
San Antonio (10). ..... 4.7 5.7 61.2 35.8 .08 04 
Tulsa (10)............ 3.3 2.3 41.7 46.9 .03 03 
Washington, D.C. (28) 7.1 14.7 52.0 53.2 35 32 
Wilmington (9) ....... 13.4 14.5 46.1 46.9 .13 .15 
West: А 
Anaheim (22)......... .3 .9 36.0 21.5 alata $a. 
Denver (20).......... 4 2.1 40.1 49.2 ae ee 
Los Angeles (70) ...... 4.3 7.1 74.3 65.9 .35 .26 
Phoenix (13).......... 1.2 2.5 44.1 46.5 .03 .08 
Portland (14)......... ^ .6 48.4 27.3 ded si 
Salt Lake City (15).... 1.1 .9 74.7 66.2 .07 .04 
San Francisco (54) .... 5.3 6.7 66.0 53.2 .19 .17 
Seattle (23)........... 4 1.0 27.2 22.6 





Norz.—The correlation ratio bas been omitted for suburban regions with jess than .5% bleck in 1970. Numbers in 
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'.and Philadelphia. In the North Central census region, there are several 
.cases in which the suburban proportion black still had not reached 1% 
by 1980— Gary, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Peoria. In Columbus, Grand 
. Rapids, Indianapolis, and Kansas City, the proportion black increased 
' somewhat more but remains well below the national average. Only Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Detroit, and especially Cleveland and St. Louis expe- 
rienced black suburban growth of 1.5 percentage points or more. 

The pattern of change in the West is equally mixed. Anaheim, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, and Seattle suburbs averaged no more than 196 black in 
1980, with more rapid but limited black suburbanization in Denver and 
Phoenix. Los Angeles and San Francisco, both of which began the decade 
with relatively large suburban black populations, experienced substantial 
black population growth in absolute terms. 

Finally, table 1 shows that the suburban rings in the South continue 
to have on average higher proportions of blacks than do other parts of 
the United States. But in the 1970s these suburban black populations 
reversed the declining trend of earlier postwar years and began to ex- 
perience more rapid growth of blacks than of whites. The exceptions are 
Fort Lauderdale, Greenville, and Tulsa, while the most remarkable gains 
occurred in the suburbs of Atlanta and Washington, D.C. 

These findings suggest that black suburbanization has varied across 
metropolitan regions. One major source of variation is, of course, the 
great differences in central city black populations. Since the migration 
from central cities to suburbs has been the major source of black sub- 
urbanization (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1978), the racial composition of 
the central city determines the “potential” for outward movement of blacks. 
Thus black suburbanization has taken place in many of the metropolitan 
regions whose central cities experienced the greatest black in-migration 
from the South prior to 1970 and in southern SMSAs with traditionally 
large black populations. 


TRENDS IN RACIAL SEGREGATION AFTER 1970 


Where it has occurred, has increasing black access to suburbia been 
accompanied by a weakening of the barriers to entry into all-white sub- 
urbs, or has black suburbanization been channeled into the familiar pat- 
tern of segregation? Has the recent renewed growth of suburban black 
population in several southern metropolitan regions reversed the phe- 
nomenon of displacement of blacks by whites described for the period 
through 1970, that is, does the South now more closely resemble the 
North and West in this respect? We have approached these questions in 
two ways in the following analysis. First, we have calculated the changes 
over time in two of the classical measures of segregation between black 
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and nonblack population. These are the index of dissimilarity and the ` 
correlation ratio (see Duncan and Duncan [1955] and Winship [1977] for 
discussion of these two measures). Second, we have plotted the pattern. 
of change in racial composition in individual suburbs for the North/West 
and the South separately. In our view, these are complementary ap- 
proaches which direct attention to somewhat different conceptual issues. 
The aggregate measures reflect changes at the SMSA level, while the 
scatterplots reveal the nature of change at the community level. 


Changes in Measures of Segregation 


Table 1 presents values of both the index of dissimilarity and the corre- 
lation ratio for 1970 and 1980. These two measures appear to show quite 
different trends. The index of dissimilarity declined in the majority of 
suburban regions, while the correlation ratio more commonly increased. 
In several instances, therefore, the two segregation measures point toward 
opposite directions of change in segregation. 

This different behavior of the two indices duplicates findings reported 
by Logan and Stearns (1980) for urban census tracts, which showed 
generally stable or declining values of the index of dissimilarity apparently 
contradicted by increasing values of the correlation ratio. We believe that 
in fact the behavior of these two measures is not contradictory but instead 
reflects different aspects of trends in segregation. Since this point has not 
been widely recognized, we will develop it further here. 

'The index of dissimilarity measures how differently blacks and whites 
are distributed among the communities in a region. It takes on high values 
when some communities house a disproportionately large percentage of 
the region's blacks while others house a disproportionately large per- 
centage of the region's whites. The correlation ratio, however, measures 
the differences among communities in the percentage of their own pop- 
ulation which is black. It takes on high values when some communities 
approach an all-white racial composition while others approach an all- 
black racial composition. Intuitively it seems that these two definitions 
are nearly identical, and cross-sectionally they are indeed highly corre- 
lated. However, a stable index of dissimilarity over time does not imply 
stability in the differences in racial proportion among communities (and 
vice versa). For example, if in a segregated region there were an increase. 
in the black population, the index of dissimilarity would not change if 
the new blacks were distributed among communities in the same pro- 
portions as the previous black population. The index values would reflect 
this unchanging distribution of blacks among communities in the region. 
But what is the impact of the new black population on intercommunity 
differences in racial composition? Previously all-white communities would 
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have received no new black residents, while previously predominantly 
black communities would have experienced the greatest increases in black 
residents and thus would have moved toward the limit of 100% black. 
This increasing “racial polarization" would be reflected in increases in 
the correlation ratio. 

The behavior of the two measures under these conditions is illustrated 
in the hypothetical example presented in table 2. Table 2 provides black 
and white population figures for two suburbs at times 1 and 2 and shows 
the computation of the index of dissimilarity and the correlation ratio 
(where T is total regional population and 7, is the individual suburb's 
population total) In this example, population growth increases the re- 
gional proportion black from 11% to 1796. The index of dissimilarity is 
unchanged, because at both times suburb 1 contains all of the region's 
black population and half of the region's white population. But the cor- 
relation ratio increased: while suburb 1 has increased from 2096 to 29% 
black, suburb 2 has remained all white, increasing the disparity between 
the two communities. 

Many sociologists have preferred the index of dissimilarity on the grounds 
that it is independent of the regional percentage black, whereas the cor- 
relation ratio includes the regional percentage black in its construction. 
(Indeed, the correlation ratio is close to zero and not meaningful for regions 
with very few blacks, which is why we have not reported its values for 
SMSAs in which the suburban population was less than .5% black in 


TABLE 2 


ILLUSTRATION OF CHANGES IN INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY AND CORRELATION RATIO 


Toe 1 Time 2* 
Suburb 1 Suburb 2 Suburb 1 Suburb 2 

White роршабоп................... 1,000 1,000 1,100 1,100 
Black роршаНоп................... 250 0 450 0 
Calculation of D: 

Proportion of region's whites (aj). . .. .50 .50 :50 .50 

Proportion of region's blacks (bj).... 1.00 .00 1.00 .00 

D -.5Z(a-b)............... .50 .50 
Calculation of е2: 

Proportion white (5).............. .80 1.00 ‚71 1.00 

Proportion black (Фф) .............. .20 .00 .29 .00 

Regional proportion white (f) ...... .89 .83 

Regional proportion black (Ф ...... .11 .17 

e = (2 ГгайТра) — (а/р)......... .104 .144 


* Assumes total increase of 200 whites and 200 blacks, esch group distributed between suburbs as at time 1. 
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^ 
1970.) However, using only the index of dissimilarity overlooks a signif- 
icant aspect of racial segregation (this point is developed more fully in 
Lieberson and Carter [1982]). It would be misleading to report that “seg- 
regation remained stable" without making clear that stability in segre- 
gation may involve increasing disparities in racial composition. Farley 
and Taeuber (1968, p. 955) questioned how their findings of declining 
segregation based on the index could “be reconciled with the rapidly 
increasing segregation perceived by most civil rights groups and many 
other observers.” Part of the explanation of that paradox is that change 
in the index of dissimilarity alone is not an adequate indicator of segre- 
gation trends. 

We find that the patterns of change in suburban racial segregation 
during the 1970s varied greatly among major geographic regions of the 
country. The Northeast experienced the most uniform trend: the index 
of dissimilarity increased in every case except Paterson, and even Paterson 
had an increase in the correlation ratio. Without question, in the North- 
east the suburbanization of blacks proceeded with growing inequality in 
the distribution of blacks and whites among suburbs and growing dif- 
ferences in racial composition between communities. 

In the North Central region the pattern was more complex. In the great 
majority of cases the index of dissimilarity declined, but the correlation 
ratio increased in four of these and remained the same in a fifth. Thus, 
with the notable exceptions of Cincinnati, Columbus, and Davenport, 
there is little unequivocal evidence of a lowering of segregation. In most 
North Central SMSAs, as in the Northeast, there was a tendency to 
concentrate a disproportionate share of new black population in suburbs 
with a high initial proportion black. 

just the opposite appears to have occurred in the South and West. Of 
13 Sunbelt SMSAs in which the index of dissimilarity declined, only one 
experienced an increase in the correlation ratio. There are, of course, 
clear examples of growing: segregation (both measures increased in At- 
lanta, Greenville, Miami, Wilmington, and Phoenix), but these appear 
as exceptions rather than the rule. In the light of past discussions of black 
suburbanization in the South, these results may be due in part to dis- 
placement of blacks by whites in previously “black” communities. If this 
were the underlying process, it could lead eventually to greater segregation 
as these suburbs tended to become all white. But these results could also 
be due to a general opening up of white suburbs to new black residents 
and a weakening of the dual housing market, in what many observers 
would be inclined to evaluate as "integration." But to choose between 
these two interpretations requires analysis of change in individual sub- 
urbs, to which we now turn. 
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Community Changes in Racial Composition 


Figures 1 and 2 depict the relationship between the 1970 and 1980 pro- 
portions black for the communities in our sample. Figure: 1 includes 
suburbs in the Northeast, North Central, and West census regions; figure 
2 includes only southern suburbs. On both scatterplots, the straight line 
represents no change in proportion black. Both plots show a large number 
of suburbs which began the decade with less than 596 black and expe- 
rienced little change. Other suburbs experienced a variety of types of 
change, which could be usefully summarized in terms of the well-known 
invasion-succession model (see, e.g., the categories of change described 
by Taeuber and Taeuber [1969], p. 106). Suburbs which are arrayed in 
a column of points along the left of the scatterplot (values of less than 
596 black in 1970 but as high as 1096 or more black in 1980) represent 
cases of what we might call “invasion.” Cases falling below the diagonal 
line, which declined in proportion black during the decade, represent 
cases of displacement. These rarely involve "pure displacement" in which 
blacks are actually replaced by whites; typically the decline in proportion 
black is due to the rapid growth of white population. Suburbs that had 
more than 10% or 2096 black residents in 1970 and lie close to the diagonal 
line are “stable” or “established” black communities, while those which 
lie far above the line can be thought of as experiencing "transition and 
succession." In our sample, the latter cases typically lost white population 
and gained blacks during the 1970s. Я 

Inspection of the two figures reveals continuing differences between 
racial change in the South and elsewhere, similar to those described in 
studies of earlier periods. In both the North апа the South, there are a 
large number of "stable white" suburbs, as well as some suburbs which 
were mostly white in 1970 but experienced significant black increases 
during the decade. However, only in the North did suburbs with sub- 
stantial existing black populations commonly undergo "succession"; in 
the South many such suburbs underwent the opposite process, “displace- 
ment." As we.anticipated from the existing literature, we found from 
other scatterplots (not reproduced here) that in the North the greatest 
increases in proportion black took place in inner suburbs, particularly 
those bordering on the central city. For the South we had envisioned 
displacement as a phenomenon of incorporation of black, rural, fringe 
communities into the metropolitan urbanized area. Thus we anticipated 
that declining proportions of blacks would be concentrated among the 
more distant suburbs. We found, to the contrary, that while increasing 
proportion black was more typical of inner suburbs in the South, the 
phenomenon of displacement was spread widely throughout the suburban 
ring. 

Another way to summarize the difference between racial change in the 
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North and that in the South is to present the results of attempts to fit 
linear or quadratic models to these scatterplots. Guest (1978, pp. 198— 
99) reported the following equations, in which it was necessary to include 
a squared term for the North which would reflect curvature in the line 
produced by the many "succession" cases (here Y and X represent per- 
centage black in 1970 and 1960, respectively): for the North, Y = .808 
+ 1.543X — .006Х°, R? = .456; for the South, Y = 1.881 + .747X, R? 
= ,726. Our results for the 1970—80 period replicate Guest’s findings. 
We find that a linear equation is a satisfactory model for the South and 
that the quadratic form is required for the North. The major difference 
for the later period is that the fit to the quadratic model for the North is 
much greater than that reported by Guest (an R? of .846 for 1980, com- 
pared with .456 for 1970): for the North, Y = .007 + 1.50X — .005X?, 
В: = .846 (№ = 1,347); for the South, Y = .032 + .96X, R? = .700 (№ 
= 257). 


THE CAUSES OF RACIAL TRANSITION AND SUCCESSION 
IN NORTHERN SUBURBS 


Thus far our analysis suggests that racial change in suburban communities 
in the North and West has followed a pattern consistent with the ecological 
model of invasion, transition, and succession. What are the causes of this 
pattern? In the ecological literature, the underlying assumption appears 
to be that both racial discrimination and socioeconomic differences ac- 
count for segregation but that racial change should be understood also 
within the context of a larger complex of community changes. These 
include increasing population density, a shift from single-family to multiple- 
unit structures, a decline in socioeconomic status, and conversion of land 
from residential to nonresidential use. Guest (1978) shows that indeed the 
bivariate associations between such community characteristics and racial 
change are in the predicted direction, but his analysis is in the mode of 
seeking “correlates” rather than “predictors” of racial change. The only 
example of a multivariate analysis of predictors of racial change is limited 
to the case of Long Island suburbs (Logan and Stearns 1981). That study 
reports correlations consistent with Guest’s results but finds that only the 
initial proportion black, ethnicity, and population density have significant 
independent effects on change in racial composition. 

Another recent study (Schneider and Logan 1982) has documented the 
correlates of racial concentration in terms of characteristics of municipal 
government: the strength of the local property tax base, tax levels, and 
levels of public services. Those findings suggest the relevance of a theory 
of urban political economy for the study of racial change—to what extent 
are the locational decisions of blacks and whites, and the operation of 
the dual housing market, sensitive to local fiscal differences? 
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То deal with these issues, we have applied multiple regression tech- 
niques to determine the independent effects of various predictors of change 
in racial composition, including variables from several theoretical tra- 
ditions. Those drawn from ecological theory are distance from the central 
city, density, proportion оѓ rental housing units, and proportion of resi- 
dents whom we have categorized as “poor” (defined as earning less than 
50% of the regional median.income), and residential stability (the pro- 
portion of community residents in 1970 who had lived in the community 
for at least five years). Ethnicity (proportion of foreign stock) could not 
be used because it was reported in 1970 only for suburbs with populations 
greater than 10,000. Finally, we have included several characteristics of 
local government finances drawn from the urban political economy tra- 
dition. It is hypothesized that blacks will have less access to suburbs with 
a strong tax base and low tax rates, but that—Uwith these indicators of 
fiscal wealth controlled—blacks may be drawn disproportionately to sub- 
urbs with higher.levels of public services, particularly social services. 

The regression results for northern suburbs are presented in table 3.? 
А similar analysis for southern suburbs was not possible because too many 


TABLE 3 


PREDICTORS OF CHANGE IN BLACK POPULATION IN INCORPORATED SUBURBS 
DURING THE 1970s (Non-South, N = 975) 


Step Increment as Percentage 


5 RI ‚ of Residual R? 

Percentage black 1970........... 1.43 [.O4]*** .858 .858 F(1,973) = 5,879 
Percentage black 1970 squared... —.004 [.0005]*** .868 .070 F(1,972) = 68 
Set of 27 SMSA dummies........ а .876 .061 F(27,945) = 2.1 
Density 1970 (hundreds per square 

mie). гел аА sa ee .14 [.04]*** 
Distance from city (miles)........ — .079 [.024]*** 
Residential stability 1970 (%)..... —.049 [.017]*** 
Tax base 1972 (thousands of dollars 

per сарйа)................... — .093 [.043]** 
Tax rate 1972 (dollars per hundred 

Collars). ieee кал et eres .052 [.03]* .882 .048 F(5,940) = 9.1 


Norx.—Dependent variable = percentage black in 1980. Numbers in brackets are SE's. 
* P < .05 (one-talled test). 

% Р < .01. 

e P < .001. 


? The regression reported here deals with nonlinearity in the relationship between 1970 and 
1980 proportions black by introduction of a squared term, consistent with the models 
discussed above. An alternative method involves a logit transformation of proportion black 
(the natural logarithm of the ratio between proportion black and proportion white) (see 
Pindyk and Rubinfeld 1976, pp. 247—51). Results of the logit model are essentially consistent 
with the regression analysis; they display minor differences: proportion poor shows a sig- 
nificant effect on racial change, while density and tax base do not. The details of that 
analysis may be obtained directly from John Logan. 
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cases lacked data on local fiscal characteristics. The effects of initial 
proportion.black (including the size of the squared term) simply replicate 
those presented above. The strongest single determinant of increasing 
black concentration in suburban communities is the initial proportion 
black, and there is a strong tendency for increasing racial disparities in 
the following sense. On the basis of initial proportion black alone, a 
suburb which in 1970 had 3096 black population would in 1980 have a 
black population of 42.9%, while a suburb beginning with 2% black 
would increase by about the same proportion but reach only 2.996. 

In the next step we entered into the regression equation a set of dummy 
variables representing SMSAs for the purpose of partialing out the effects 
of SMSA differences in black suburbanization. Although they are not 
statistically significant as a group, we have retained them because several 
individual dummies are significant. Their inclusion is analogous to an 
alternative procedure of measuring all variables as deviations from SMSA 
averages. Е 

Of the standard ecological variables, both distance and density have 
significant effects on racial change: blacks gained access primarily to 
suburbs close to the central city with high population density. Surprisingly, 
the proportion of poor residents was not a significant predictor, even 
though there is a high cross-sectional correlation between percentage poor 
and percentage black. Although low income is important in determining 
which communities will initially experience growth in blacks, it may play 
a smaller role in predicting further change. In addition, rental housing 
failed to produce a significant effect in the regression equation. 

The effect of residential stability, in contrast, is statistically significant 
and merits some discussion. It might be thought that a stable residential 
population simply means that there is less possibility of replacement of 
whites by blacks, so that this result is interpretable in terms of the standard 
invasion-succession (or vacancy-chain) model of racial change. However, 
our measure of residential stability is based on the five-year period prior 
to 1970 and is not in fact very highly correlated with population growth 
during the 1970s. For this reason, we are more inclined to interpret this 
variable as an indicator of community attachment, of the existence of а 
strong core of *permanent" community residents, and, in short, of the 
potential for collective opposition to community change. This interpre- 
tation parallels the discussion of the effects of ethnicity on racial change 
in the research of Logan and Stearns (1981). 

. Finally, two characteristics of local government finances have signifi- 
cant effects on racial change. Increasing black concentration is more likely 
to occur in communities with a weaker property tax base and in suburbs 
with higher tax rates. It is not plausible to argue that blacks are more 
attracted to such places or that whites are more sensitive to fiscal differ- 
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ences than blacks. Instead we believe that this finding indicates that the 
dual housing market effectively steers blacks to disadvantaged commu- 
nities. Other governmental variables—general and social service expen- 
diture levels and indebtedness—have no significant effect. 


DISCUSSION 


Information from the 1980 census reveals that black suburbanization took 
place at a rapid pace during the 1970s, with the exception of those met- 
ropolitan regions in the Midwest and West which have never had a sig- 
nificant urban or suburban black population. Black suburbanization 
accelerated in the South during this decade, following a period in which 
the already large suburban black population had been relatively static. 

Where it has occurred, black suburbanization has largely followed the 
segregated pattern already established in the 1950s and 1960s. There are, 
however, sharp regional differences in changes in segregation. In much 
of the.Sunbelt, suburban racial segregation declined during this period. 
Although some southern and western suburbs evolved toward a predom- 
inantly black population composition, others with substantial initial black 
populations experienced a decline in the proportion black, continuing а 
process described in previous studies as “displacement.” In the North, in 
contrast, a high initial black percentage remained a strong predictor of 
further growth of black population. Although some initially “white” sub- 
urbs became accessible to blacks, the more typical cases were those of 
white suburbs which maintained barriers to black entry and black suburbs 
which underwent further racial change. 

Our research has examined the causes of transition and succession only 
in northern suburbs, evaluating the independent effects of various pre- 
dictors of racial change. In support of the classic ecological model, we 
found that increases in percentage black were associated with initial black 
presence, and that racial change occurred particularly in high-density, 
inner suburbs—a process consistent with the metaphor of “spillover” from 
the central city. However, neither rental housing nor low-income popu- 
lation showed a significant effect. We have interpreted the negative effect 
of residential stability as supporting a collective action model of resistance 
to racial change, consistent with field reports of the success or failure of 
residents! efforts to block racial integration (Molotch 1972; Berry et al. 
1976). There is no evidence that blacks are particularly attracted to sub- 
urbs with higher funding levels for general or social services. The principal 
finding in this respect is that blacks have access primarily to those suburbs 
which have the weakest tax base and highest current tax rates and which 
may have the most difficulty providing municipal services at acceptable 
tax rates. 
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Thus our main conclusion is the continuity in black suburbanization: 
a familiar pattern of segregation and inequality whose underlying; causes— 
whether in economic inequality, racial prejudice, the organization of local 
government, or local housing markets—have yet to be challenged. 
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Sources of the Family Income Differentials 
among Hispanics, Blacks, and White Non- 
Hispanics! 


Cordelia W. Reimers 
Hunter College of the City University of New York 


Data from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education are used to 
analyze the family income differentials among the five major His- 
panic-American groups (Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Central 
and South Americans, and “other Spanish”), black non-Hispanics, 
and white non-Hispanics. Total family income is first classified by 
its four major sources: earnings of a male head, earnings of a wife 
or female head, earnings of other family members, and property or 
transfer income. Next, each potential source of intergroup differ- 
ences is analyzed for male earnings and then for female earnings: 
differences in family structure, labor force participation, weeks em- 
ployed, hours worked per week, and wage rates. For each factor, 
the ratio of each minority group's average value to that of white 
non-Hispanics is computed to determine where the overall income 
gaps arise. In order to adjust for group differences in demographic 
composition, Fisher's ideal index is also computed for the factors 
exhibiting sizable gaps. 


In 1981, according to the official statistics, the average black family in 
the United States had an income of $16,696, only 6296 of the average 
white family's $26,934. The average Hispanic-headed family was only 
slightly better off, with an income of $19,370, 72% of the white families’ 
average (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1982, p. 9). If the Current Population 
Survey undercounts the low-income minority population in general, and 
illegal immigrants in particular, while underreporting the property income 
of upper-income groups, these official figures understate the true gaps 
between minority and white non-Hispanic families. 

What causes these enormous disparities? Obviously, total family i income 
depends on the earnings of each family member as well as on the amount 
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of income from property and transfer payments. Thus, intergroup dif- 
ferences in family income are the outcome of differences in family struc- 
ture and different levels of labor market activity by various family members, 
as well as differences in their wage rates and nonlabor income. 

In this paper I use data from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
to analyze the gaps in family income between Hispanics and blacks, on 
the опе hand, and white non-Hispanics, on the other.? Because the goal 
is to understand the sources of the officially reported family income dif- 
ferentials, I follow the U.S. Census Bureau's definition of a “family”: two 
or more persons related by blood or marriage who are living in the same 
household. Thus, a husband and wife without children are a “family,” as 
are a single parent and child (or grandparent and grandchild), or adult 
siblings who share а home. I analyze separately the five major Hispanic 
groups in the United States (Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Central 
and South Americans, and others of Spanish origin ["other Spanish”), 
as well as black and white non-Hispanics, to illuminate the differences 
among them. First I compare average family income from four broad 
sources: earnings of a husband or male head, earnings of a wife or female 
head, earnings of other family members, and nonlabor income. Then I 
assess the contribution of differences in average family composition and 
average labor force participation rates, employment rates, weekly hours 
worked, and hourly earnings of male heads and wives or female heads. 
Finally, I explore the extent to which these differences exist even after 
adjustments are made for intergroup differences in education, age, pres- 
ence and age of children, marital status, and regional distribution. 


RELATIVE INCOME BY SOURCE 


First, family income is classified by source: earnings of a husband or male 
head, earnings of a wife or female head, earnings of other family members, 
and income from property or transfer payments. Table 1 shows the av- 
erage amounts of income received from each source in 1975 by families 
in each of the five major Hispanic groups in the United States and by 
black and white non-Hispanic families. 


? For a description of this data set, see U.S. Bureau of the Census 1978. The Survey of 
Income and Education is particularly useful for our purposes because it is more recent than 
the 1970 census and has a considerably larger sample than the Current Population Survey. 
With over 150,000 households, it enables us to examine the major Hispanic groups sepa- 
rately. Families are classified into seven mutually exclusive groups—five Hispanic groups, 
black non-Hispanics, and white non-Hispanics—according to the race and'ethnic origin of 
the family head. Race was determined by the interviewer, and ethnic origin was identified 
by the respondent from a list that included Mexican American, Chicano, Mexican, Mexi- 
cano, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, and "other Spanish." The first 
four groups constitute our "Mexican" category. Non-Hispanics who are neither black nor 
white (e.g., Asians) are excluded from this study. 
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Looking at the Hispanic groups one by one, we can see how much is 
obscured by lumping them together under the “Hispanic” rubric. More- 
over, we see how different these minority groups are from black Amer- 
icans. Mean family income in 1975 ranges from the Puerto Ricans’ low 
of $9,690—5896 of white non-Hispanic mean family income—to the “other 
Spanish” group's $13,990— 8496 of the white non-Hispanic figure. Cubans 
and Central and South Americans also average over 80% of white non-. 
Hispanic family income, while Mexican families have only 65% as much 
income as white non-Hispanics, about the same ratio as blacks. Mexicans, 
about 6096 of the Hispanic population in the United States, dominate the 
aggregate statistics for Hispanics. 

Because this paper focuses on incomes of Hispanics and blacks in 
relation to those of white non-Hispanics, the latter are used as the ref- 
erence group. Let us start with the ratio of each group's average family 
income to that of white non-Hispanics. This ratio is a weighted average 
of the ratios of average income from the separate sources, the weights 
being the proportioiis of white non-Hispanic average family income corn- 
ing from each source (see Appendix А). Examination of the individual 
ratios, together with their weights, will show the source of the difference 
of a particular group's family income from that of white non-Hispanics. 

Therefore I computed the mean of each component of family income 


TABLE 1 


MEAN FAMILY INCOME ($) oF MAJOR HISPANIC GROUPS AND BLACK AND WHITE NoN- 
HISPANICS, BY SOURCE, 1975 


Central 
White Black АП Puerto and South Other 
Source Non-Hispanics Non-Hispanics Hispanics Mexicans Ricans Cubans Americans Spanish 
Total family 
income (Y).... 16,740 11,040 11,460 10,900 9,690 13,890 13,660 13,990 
Male heads' 
earnings 
(Ем)*......... 10,110 4,860 6,710 6,450 5,270 7,980 8,510 8,200 
Wives'/female 
heads’ earnings 
(Е,)*......... 2,710 3,080 2,000 1,830 1,610 2,810 2,910 2,330 
Other family i 
members’ earn- 
ings (Eg*..... 1,110 1,150 1,020 1,100 580 1,270 1,110 980. 
Nonlabor income 


GU seus 2,810 1,940 1,740 1,520 2,230 1,840 1,130 2,480 


SoURCE.—U.S. Bureau of Ње Census 1976 (my computations). 

* Wage and salary, self-employment, and farm income. 

t Social Security, railroad retirement, SSI, AFDC, general assistance, veteran's benefits, unemployment 
compensation, workers’ compensation, interest, dividends, pensions, estates, trusts, -ents, royalties, 
alimony, child support, other regular contributions. 
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and formed its ratio to the mean for white non-Hispanics. These ratios 
are shown in table 2. There we see that Puerto Rican families have the 
lowest earned incomes, member by member, of any Hispanic group. They 
get only about half as much income from male heads or from other family 
members as white non-Hispanics do, and only 6096 as much from wives 
and female heads. Puerto Rican families’ property and transfer income, 
‚ however, amounts to 79% of white non-Hispanics’. These ratios average 
out to a total family income that is only 58% of white non-Hispanics’. 

Earnings of Mexican heads of either sex are only about two-thirds as 
large on average as earnings of their white non-Hispanic counterparts. 
Mexican families get only a little over half as much as white non-Hispanics 
from sources other than current earnings. They do get the same contri- 
bution as white non-Hispanics from other family members, but this rep- 
resents only 796 of white non-Hispanic family income. Thus, the total 
income of Mexican families is only 6596 of that of white non-Hispanics. 

Cuban and Central and South American families actually get more 
earnings from wives and female heads and from other family members 
than do white non-Hispanic families. That these two Hispanic groups 
still fall below white non-Hispanics in total family income is due to the 
lower earnings per family of their male heads (who provide 60% of total 
white non-Hispanic family income) and to their much lower nonlabor 
income per family. | 

From each source, the “other Spanish" have over 80% of white non- 
Hispanic income. They share some interesting patterns with the other 


TABLE 2 


DECOMPOSING MINORITY/WHITE Non-Hispanic MEAN FAMILY INCOME RATIOS 


WEIGHTING HISPANIC/ANGLO RATIO OF MEANS 
MEAN VALUE FACTOR BLACK/ 
хов WHITE (Fraction of ANGLO Central and 
NON-HISPANICS Total Anglo — RATIO oF Puerto South Other 
Source G Family Income) MEANS Mexicans Ricans Cubans Americans Spanish 
Total family 
income (Y)...... 16,740 1.00 .66 .65 ‚58 .83 .82 .84 
Male heads' earn- 
ings (Ем)......- 10,110 .60 .48 64.52 .79 .84 .81 
Wives’/female 
heads’ earnings 
СЕ р) er 2,710 .16 1.14 .68 .60 1.04 1.07 .86 
Other family 
members' earn- 
ings (Eo) ....... 1,110 .07 1.04 .99 .52 1.14 1.00 .88 
Nonlabor income 
UD one aam xS 2,810 17 .69 54  .79 .65 .40 ‚88 





Sourcr.—Calculations based on table 1. 
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Hispanic groups. In all cases, the Hispanic-Anglo income gap is greater 
for male heads than for female heads. Except for Puerto Ricans, Hispanic 
other family members' earnings are also closer to white non-Hispanics 
than are male heads’ earnings. The Hispanic groups, with the exception 
of the Puerto Ricans and "other Spanish," have a wider gap in property 
income and transfer payments than in earnings. The Puerto Ricans are 
different in that nonlabor income pulls their total income ratio up, and 
other family members’ earnings pull it down. 

In contrast, black American families get more earnings from wives and 
female heads, and less from male heads, than any other group. Black 
wives and female heads contribute 1496 more to family income than white 
women do, while black families get less than half as much income from 
male heads as do white families—even less than Puerto Rican families. 


DECOMPOSITION OF RELATIVE EARNINGS OF MALE HEADS 


То get behind these differences in income by source, we can begin by 
noting that mean earnings over all families for a given type of family 
member (e.g., male heads) are equal to mean earnings of those in that 
family role who have earnings, times the proportion of families that have 
such a member with nonzero earnings. If Ey, = earnings of member 
in role j in family k in group i, н, = total number of families in group i, 
пу = number of families in group i with a member in role j, and 
nt = number of families in group i with E,, # 0, then 


E, = (nylnynyln(Z, Eg Int) 
= (nylnyng/n(E,/E,, £ 0). 


Furthermore, each ratio E,/E,, can be approximated by the product of 
the ratios of the means of the factors of E,,; that is, if Ej, = ApBiCy, 
then EJE,, = (JA (BB )(C,JC.,). (See Appendix B for elaboration.) 
A person's earnings are, by definition, E = (weeks in labor force)(weeks 
worked/weeks in labor force)(hours/week)(hourly wage). We can therefore 
express the ratio of mean earnings of Mexican and Anglo male heads, for 
example, as the product of the following factors: the ratio of the per- 
centages of families with a male head present, the ratio of the percentages 
of those present who were in the labor force, the ratio of their average 
weeks in the labor force, the ratio of average employment rates (weeks 
worked/weeks in labor force), the ratio of average hours worked per week,” 
and the ratio of mean hourly earnings. Insofar as any of these ratios falls 
below unity, that factor contributes to a shortfall in mean earnings of 
Mexican male heads. 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 tell us what lies behind the disparities in the various ` 
sources of family income. The shortfall in earnings of male heads is 
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decomposed in table 3. (Remember that the overall Hispanic/Anglo earn- 
ings ratio is the product of the ratios shown.) There we see that a major 
reason Puerto Rican families have only 5296 as much income from male 
heads as white non-Hispanic families is that Puerto Rican families are 
only three-fourths as likely to have a male head present. They are very 
similar to black families in this respect. This disadvantage afflicts all the 
Hispanic groups, except the Cubans, to some degree. However, it is offset 
somewhat for the Mexicans and Central and South Americans by the 
higher percentage of earners among the male heads who are present. It 
is from much lower average earnings per worker (only two-thirds as much) 
that the Mexican male heads lose ground to white non-Hispanics. If their 
earnings per worker were on a par, Mexican average family income would 
be 8496 of the Anglo average instead of only 6596. ' 
Puerto Rican male heads are slightly less likely to earn money than 
white non-Hispanics, and they, like blacks, earn less than three-fourths 
as much when they do work. Combine this with the much greater like- 


TABLE 3 


DECOMPOSING MINORITY/WHITE NoN-HisPANIC MEAN MALE HEADS’ EARNINGS RATIOS 








HISPANIC/ANGLO RATIO OF MEANS 








MEAN VALUE — BLACK/ANGLO Central and 
FOR WHITE RATIO OF Puerto South Other 
FACTOR NoN-HisPANICS MEANS Mexicans Ricans Cubans Americans Spanish 
Earnings of male heads .... $10,110 48 64 52 .79 .84 .81 
Percentage of families with 
male head present ....... 89.7 .71 ‚92 .74  .99 .86 .91 
Percentage of those present 
who have earnings. ...... 85.5 .98 1.03 96 .95 1.13 .99 
Earnings of those with 
earnings Ф 0........... $13,190 .69 .67 .73 .84 .86 .91 
Percentage of male heads 
present who are civilians 98.2 .99 1.00 .99 1.01 1.02 1.00 
Percentage of civilians in un 
labor югсе............. 85.6 1.00 : 1.04 1.01 1.00 1.13 :96 
Weeks in labor force of 3 Е 
those in labor force...... 49.3 7.99 1.00 1.02 1.03 1.03 1.01 
(Weeks employed)/(weeks in 
labor force) for those in 
labor force* ............ .949 .96 .97 .93 .89 .99° 1.00 
{.97) (.99) (.91) (.89) (93) (1.01) 
Hours worked per week*... 44.3 .94 ‚97 .95 .98 .98 .96 
А (.94) (96) (.90) (95) (.90) (.96) 
Hourly earnings*.......... $6.60 ‚74 ‚69 .73 .83 .81 88 





Source.—-U.S. Bureau of the Census 1976 (my computations), 
* In parentheses, standardized for region, age, and education—Fisher’s ideal index; see text for explanation. 
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lihood that Puerto Rican and black families lack a male head, and we 
have the average Puerto Rican or black family getting only half as much 
income from male heads as the average Anglo family. If working Puerto 
Rican males were able to earn the same as white non-Hispanics, Puerto 
Rican families would still have only 6995 of the average white non-His- 
panic family's income. (Blacks would have 7996.) Even if all other com- 
ponents of family income were also on a par with white non-Hispanic 
components, the black or Puerto Rican/Anglo family income ratio would 
still be only .83. Such is the importance of family composition—in par- 
ticular, the absence of a male head—in determining family income. 

Cuban families are as likely as white non-Hispanics to have a male 
head present, but like Puerto Ricans, Cuban male heads are somewhat 
less likely to work than white non-Hispanics (perhaps because this refugee 
population is older). However, the main reason for the shortfall in the 
Cuban males' earnings is that earnings per worker average only 8496 of 
white non-Hispanics. If Cuban male workers earned as much as white 
non-Hispanics, their family income ratio would rise from .83 to .92. 

Central and South American families are more likely to lack a male 
head than are any other Hispanics but the Puerto Ricans. Those who are 
present are much more likely to be working, however, than in any other 
group, including the white non-Hispanics. This nearly balances the effect 
of their lower earnings per worker. If this group were as likely to have a 
male head in each family as are white non-Hispanics, or if their male 
workers earned as much, their family income ratio would rise from .82 
to .89. The rest of the gap is due to their low unearned income—only 
4096 as large as that of white non-Hispanic families. 

*Other Spanish" families lag equally in having male heads present and 
in male earnings per worker. They are as likely as white non-Hispanics 
to work, if present. If their male earnings per worker were on a par with 
the Anglo majority's, their family incomes, overall and from male earn- . 
ings, would be 9096 of the latter group's. 

Clearly, lower earnings per male worker are a major reason for lower 
family incomes in every group. If we want to know what roles are played 
in these lower earnings by lower labor force participation, shorter hours, 
and lower wage rates, we must restrict our attention to the civilian pop- 
ulation. (Weeks and hours worked are not available for the armed forces.) 
Table 3 shows that hourly earnings are the major reason for the shortfall 
in every Hispanic group and among black men, too. The men of everv 
group but *other Spanish" spend at least as many weeks in the labor force 
during the year as do white non-Hispanic men. However, except for “other 
Spanish" and Central and South Americans, they are emploved during а 
smaller fraction of those weeks. This is especially true of Cubans and 
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Puerto Ricans. Also, the fact that all the minority groups average some- 
what fewer hours of work per week than white non-Hispanics compounds 
the effect of the lower average wages. 


RELATIVE EARNINGS OF WIVES AND FEMALE HEADS 


While wives and female heads actually contribute more to black, Cuban, 
and Central and South American families than to white non-Hispanic 
families, they are а source of much less income for Puerto Rican and 
Mexican families. Table 4 shows the sources of these differences. Unlike 
differential rates of presence of a male head, those of a wife or female 
head are not a factor, but differential female labor force participation 
rates are a major one, in family income differences. Central and South 
American, and especially black and Cuban, wives and female heads spend 
more weeks in the labor force than white non-Hispanic women. Mexican 
and “other Spanish" female heads spend about 90% as much time in the 
labor force as Anglos, while Puerto Rican women are in the labor force 
only two-thirds as much of the time. This is mainly a result of the much 


TABLE 4 


DECOMPOSING MINORITY/WHITE NoN-HISPANIC MEAN FEMALE HEADS’ 
EARNINGS RATIOS 








HISPANIC/ANGLO RATIO OF MEANS 





MEAN VALUE | BLACK/ANGLO Central and 
FOR WHITE КАТТО or Puerto South Other 
FACTOR NOoN-HISPANICS MEANS Mexicans Ricans Cubans Americans Spanish 
Earnings of female heads... $2,710 1.14 .68 .60 1.04 1.07 .86 
Percentage of families with 
female head present ..... 97.6 .98 .98 1.01 1.01 1.00 1.00 
Percentage of female heads 
in labor force*.......... 54.9 1.21 99 .72 1.13 1.19 96 


(1.14) (.92) (.66)(1.07) (1.03) (91) 
Weeks in labor force of 
those in labor force* ..... 41.6 1.03 .91 .94 1.09 .93 .96 
2 у (1.05) {.97) (.98) (1.08) (.95) (.96) 
(Weeks employed)/(Weeks in 
labor force) for those in 


labor forcet ............ .906 .92 .96 .83  .90 .94 .92 
(.94) (1.00) (.84) (.86) (.91) (.93) 

Hours worked per week.... 35.0 1.03 1.06 1.04 1.10 1.08 1.03 
Hourly earningst.......... $3.64 95 77.95 .88 .95 1.21 


(1.05) {.89) (.94) (.88) (.94) (1.13) 





Source.—U.S. Bureau of the Census 1976 (my computations). 

* In parentheses, standardized for age, presence and age of children, and marital status—-Fisher’s idea) 
index; see text for explanation. 

t In parentheses, standardized for region, age, and education—Fisher's ideal index; see text for explanation. 
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larger fraction of Puerto Rican women who do not participate at all, ' 
rather than of fewer weeks in the labor force per participant. 

All groups of Hispanic and black women suffer more from unemploy- 
ment than do white non-Hispanics. This hits Puerto Rican wives and 
female heads much harder than others. When they do work, Hispanic 
women of all groups, like black women, work longer hours per week 
than do white non-Hispanic wives and female heads. *Other Spanish" 
women have higher wage rates than white non-Hispanic women; black, 
Puerto Rican, and Central and South American women earn wages nearly 
as high as white non-Hispanic women. Thus the shortfall in Puerto Rican 
income from female heads is due mostly to lower labor force participation 
and higher unemployment rates. For Mexicans, however, the gap stems 
mainly from lower average hourly earnings. Blacks, Cubans, and Central 
and South Americans, the groups that have higher earnings from wives 
and female heads than white non-Hispanics, have them despite higher 
unemployment and lower wage rates, by dint of higher female labor force 
participation and longer weekly hours. 


INCOME FROM OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS 


Disparities in income from members of the family other than the heads— 
teenage children and adult relatives—also contribute to intergroup dif- 
ferences in average family income. The effect is muted, however, by the 
small fraction of total family income (796) that comes from this source. 
Table 5 shows that, like black families, Mexican families have more 


TABLE 5 


DECOMPOSING MINORITY/WHITE NON-HISPANIC MEAN OTHER FAMILY 
MEMBERS’ EARNINGS RATIOS 





HISPANIC /ANGLO RATIO OF MEANS 





MEAN VALUE BLACK/ANGLO Central and 
тов WHITE RATIO oF Puerto South Other 
FACTOR NoN-HisPANICS MEANS Mexicans Ricans Cubans Americans Spanish 
Earnings of other family 
members............... $1,110 1.04 .99 .52 1.14 1.00 .88 
Number of other family 
members aged 14 or more .62 1.54 1.37 99 1.38 .89 1.19 
Percentage of other family d 
members with earnings... 57.7 .74 .85 .60 .81 .92 .80 
Earnings of other 
family members with 
earnings 4 0........... $3,100 .92 .85 .87 1.02 1.22 .93 





Source.—U.S. Bureau of the Census 1976 (my computations). 
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members: of working age than white non-Hispanics, but fewer of them 
work and the workers earn less, so that this source provides about the 
same amount of income to Mexican and black families as to Anglos. 

Cuban families, too, have more members over age 14 than others. Even 
though a smaller proportion of them work than in white non-Hispanic 
families, earnings per worker are on a par, and other family members 
contribute more to family income than in any other ethnic group. Central 
and South Americans have fewer other family members of working age 
than the other groups, and a smaller fraction of them work than among 
white non-Hispanics. However, their earnings per worker are so much 
higher that income from this source is as great as for white non-Hispanics. 

*Other Spanish" families also have more potential other family earners 
than white non-Hispanics. However, fewer of them have earnings, and 
the earnings of those who do are lower. Less income is therefore derived 
from this source than in any other group but the Puerto Ricans. The 
latter derive only half as much income from other family members as do 
white non-Hispanics, despite the fact that their families are as large. But 
only 60% as many of the potential workers actually work, and they earn 
1396 less on average. 


ADJUSTMENT FOR DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Some of the differences described above in labor force participation rates, 
hours worked, and wage rates among racial and ethnic groups may stem 
from differences in age structure, education levels, presence and age of 
children, geographic location, and other demographic characteristics. 
Earnings tend to rise with age. Lower educational levels normally trans- 
late into lower wage rates. А group with more of its women in their child- 
rearing years will probably supply less female labor to the market. A 
group that is concentrated in low-cost areas of the country will, other 
things being equal, have lower average wages than one living primarily 
in northern cities. Besides the differences in hours of work and wage 
rates due to demographic characteristics, there may be differences due to 
cultural attitudes about work, the role of women in the family, and, last 
but not least, discrimination. 

A full-scale analysis of the determinants of racial and ethnic differences 
in individual earnings and labor force behavior is beyond the scope of 
this paper (but see, e.g., Carliner 1981; Cooney 1979; Gwartney and Long 
1978; Reimers 1983, 1984; Smith and Welch 1978; and Tienda and 
Niedert 1980). It is possible, however, to get some idea of the importance 
of demographic characteristics in producing these intergroup differences 
by controlling for group composition and then recomputing the ratios of 
earnings factors on which the minority's shortfall is serious. 
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For men, the minority-Anglo ratios of average employment rates, hours 
worked per week, and hourly earnings were computed with each of these 
variables standardized for age, education, and regional distribution. A 
total of 27 categories was created by all possible combinations of the 
control variables, grouped as follows: age—below 25, 25—54, and over 
55; educational attainment—less than 12 grades, 12 grades, and more 
than 12 grades; and region— North (i.e., the census divisions of New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East and West North Central), South (i.e., 
South Atlantic, East and West South Central), and West (i.e., Mountain 
and Pacific). In principle, it would be desirable to use more categories 
and to control for more demographic characteristics. However, given the 
sample sizes, the number of categories must be limited in order to keep 
cell sizes reasonable. Therefore only the most important control variables 
and categories were selected for standardization. 

For women, the ratios of average employment rates and hourly earnings 
were standardized by the same 27 age-education-region categories as for 
men. Other standardizations were also performed for females. Their ratios 
of percentage in the labor force and average weeks in the labor force were 
standardized for age, presence and age of children, and marital status. 
The age brackets are the same as for men: below 25, 25—54, and over 
55. Four categories describe children: youngest child under 6, youngest 
aged 6-11, youngest aged 12—17, and none under 18. Marital status is a 
dichotomy: married, spouse present, or not. Thus, there are 24 cells 
altogether for this standardization. 

The question arises immediately, What weights should be used for 
standardization? The minority group's composition, if used as weights, 
will in general lead to different results than will that of white non-His- 
panics. (This is an example of the familiar index-number problem.) An 
attractive solution is Fisher's ideal index, which is the geometric mean 
of these two indexes—one using the minority's weights and the other 
using the white non-Hispanics’ weights. Fisher’s ideal index has the es- 
pecially attractive property that it decomposes the unadjusted ratio (e.g., 
of average hourly earnings) into two component indexes, one reflecting 
differences in average hourly earnings within.demographic categories, 
and one reflecting differences in group composition (see Appendix C). 
(For further discussion of Fisher's ideal index, see Kitagawa [1964], pp. 
304—5, 309.) 

The standardized ratios (i.e., Fisher's ideal indexes) are reported in 
parentheses in tables 3 and 4. For men, controlling for age, education, 
and region changes the hourly earnings gap more than the other factors— 
narrowing it for all groups except Central and.South Americans and 
narrowing it by four to nine percentage points for all the other groups 
except Puerto Ricans. Standardizing the ratio of hours worked per week 
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tends to reduce it, especially for Puerto Ricans and Central and South 
Americans. Fisher's ideal index of weekly hours for these groups is only 
.9 that of white non-Hispanic men. Standardization does not appreciably 
change the ratios of employment rates, except for Central and South 
American men. For them it drops from .99 to .93. Thus, in the cases of 
employment rates and weekly hours, differences in demographic com- 
position tend, if anything, to work in favor of the minority groups, mask- 
ing within-category gaps in these earnings factors. Hourly earnings 
differences remain, however, the largest factor in the lower earnings of 
minority men, even after group composition is taken into account. 

For women, standardization for age, children, and marital status affects 
the two aspects of labor force participation in opposite directions. It lowers 
the minority-Anglo ratio of percentages in the labor force for one week 
or more but tends to increase the ratio of weeks in the labor force for 
those who participate at all. This indicates that demographic character- 
istics work in favor of the minority women with respect to participating 
at all but against them with respect to participating more weeks in the 
year. This paradox can be resolved by observing that, on the one hand, 
fewer minority than Anglo women are old enough (or rich enough) to be 
completely “retired,” while, on the other hand, the minority women have 
more children and therefore those who do enter the labor force tend to 
work fewer weeks per year. 

The ratio of weeks in the labor force varies from .95 for Central and 
South American women to 1.08 for Cubans, once demographic differences 
are taken into account. Before standardization, the percentage of black, 
Cuban, and Central and South American women who are in the labor 
force at all is higher than that of white non-Hispanics. This continues to 
be true even after age, children, and marital status are controlled, but 
the gap is narrower. Mexican and "other Spanish" women have a little 
over 9096 of the participation rate of Anglo women, with demographic 
variables controlled. The standardized percentage in the labor force at 
least one week is lowest for Puerto Rican women, who have only two- 
thirds the participation rate of Anglo women. This is the major factor in 
the lower earnings contributed to families by Puerto Rican women. 

Standardization for age, education, and region closes half of the wage 
gap between Mexican and Anglo women; Fisher's ideal index for Mexicans 
15.89. Black women's wage rates are 5% higher than white women's after 
standardization, while the *other Spanish" women's wage ratio is reduced 
to 1.13. The wage ratios for the other groups are essentially unchanged. 
Standardization increases the ratio of employment rates for Mexican women 
to 1.00, while decreasing the ratio for Cubans to .86 and for Central and 
South Americans to .91. It does not appreciably change this ratio for the 
other groups. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have identified the main sources of income inequality 
between black or Hispanic and white non-Hispanic families in the United 
States. I have shown how intergroup differences at the individual level 
add up to differences in average income at the family level. The differences 
among the Hispanic groups and between them and black non-Hispanics 
are striking. For instance, for blacks and Puerto Ricans, but not the other 
Hispanic groups, the greater prevalence of female-headed families is a ma- 
jor reason for lower family incomes. Puerto Ricans also have much lower 
female labor force participation rates than other groups, even after ad- 
justments for differences in demographic composition. Mexican and “other 
Spanish" women also have somewhat lower labor force participation than 
other women, especially when demographic characteristics are taken into 
account. However, Cuban and Central and South American women are 
like black women in having even higher labor force participation rates 
(and weekly hours worked) and, consequently, larger average earnings 
than white non-Hispanic women—despite higher unemployment rates 
(and in the Cuban women's case, considerably lower wages). Unemploy- 
ment is a more important factor in the lower earnings of Puerto Rican 
and Cuban women and Cuban men than it is for the other groups. Un- 
standardized weekly hours are similar across ethnic groups, but stan- 
dardization reveals that within demographic categories, Puerto Rican and 
Central and South American men work fewer hours per week than the 
other groups of men. Nevertheless, the most important single reason for 
the lower family incomes of Hispanics and blacks than of white non- 
Hispanics is lower wage rates—especially for men, but also for Mexican 
and Cuban women—even after differences in age, education, and regional 
distribution are controlled. 


APPENDIX. A 


To see this, let Y, — mean family income of ethnic group i (i — a if 
Anglo), Е; = mean earnings of family members in role j in group i, and 
T, = mean family income from property and transfer payments of group 
i. Since total family income is just the sum of its parts, Y, = 2, Ej + 
T, and therefore Y/Y, = X, (Е /Е,ЖЕ ТР.) + Т). 


APPENDIX B 
In general, if Z = ПА.А, then 


Е(ш 2) = > Е(ш A), (1) 


fmt 
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where £ is the expectation operator. For any X, we can approximate In X 
by a Taylor series expansion around E(X): In X = In [Е] + [X - E(XY 
EX) — Q/21X - EQOPAEQOT. 

Taking the expectation of both sides, we have 


E(ln X) = In [EW] — (1/2) ча ЮЛЕ. (2) 
With (2) to approximate each side of equation (1) and rearranging, 


In (E(Z)] = 2, In [Е(4)] + (120 уақ2)ЛЕ(2)Р — » var(4)LE(A); 


50 


L 


In [E(Z,VE(Z,)] = 2 In [E(4,/ E(44)] 
+ (U20var(Z MEZ)? — var(Z,[E(Z,)P 
- > var(A,, [E(A,)F + > уаг(А„)ЛЕ(А Р}. 


With the assumption that the coefficients of variation are similar for 
groups 1 and 2, the term ір curly brackets can be neglected, so that E(Z,)/ 
E(Z,) = ПЕ, LE(A,YE(A,I. 


APPENDIX C 


Let w, be the fraction of minority group members in demographic category 
i, w, be the fraction of white non-Hispanics in demographic category i, 
c, be the minority’s average value of the earnings factor (i.e., labor force 
participation, employment rate, etc.) within category і, and с, be the 
white non-Hispanics’ average value of the earnings factor within category 
i. Then Fisher's ideal index of the earnings factor is [(2,w,¢,/2,w,c,'K2,w,'c,/ 
Xaw;c;)|^, Fishers index of composition is [(2,w,¢,'/2,w,'c/)@,wc/ 
ХС)“, and the unadjusted ratio is 2,w,c/2,w,'c,’ = (Fisher index of 
earnings factor)(Fisher index of composition). 
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Human Ecological and Marxian Theories! 


Amos H. Hawley 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


А comparison of two macrolevel paradigms, the human ecological 
and the Marxian, discloses numerous parallels and some significant 
differences. The exercise is useful in that it reveals a number of 
lacunae in human ecological theory. A selection of research problems 
which might close the gaps in theory is presented. 


The growth of interest among sociologists in the applicability of Marx’s 
thought to the issues of the discipline makes it advisable to engage in a 
comparative examination of conventional approaches and the Marxian 
formulation. One such juxtaposition involves human ecological theory. 
Comparisons have appeared in the literature, for the most part as criti- 
cisms by Marxian protagonists (e.g., Castells 1977; Tabb and Sawers 1978) 
of urban studies conducted under the ecological label.? That literature, 
however, deals with questions that are of marginal concern to the core 
of ecological theory. More pertinent is the work being done under the 
political economy rubric. Some of it is argued from Marxian premises 
(Wallerstein 1974; Chase-Dunn 1975; Rubinson 1976); other examples 
make no explicit use of the Marxian model (Roberts 1978; Bornschier and 
Ballmer-Cao 1979; Saunders 1981). One way or another the comparative 
question is raised. Nor is it merely an exercise of idle curiosity. At a 
minimum, comparison clarifies points of disagreement. But much more 
important is the positive contribution it makes by revealing omissions, 
underdeveloped implications, and points needing strengthening in one or 
the other theory. Whether theoretical synthesis might also result is much 
more problematical, especially in the case of the theories under discussion. 
In turning to the comparison we should note that human ecology, so far 
as I am aware, developed independently of Marx's influence, as inde- 
pendent, that is, as is possible where two lines of thought derive from a 
common intellectual tradition. 


! I am indebted to Everett Wilson, Gerhard Lenski, Michael Kennedy, David Smith, and 
anonymous referees for helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. Requests for reprints 
should be sent to Amos H. Hawley, Department of Sociology, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514, 

? Marxian criticisms of urban studies have brought replies from London (1976) and Fischer 
(1978). 
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Human Ecological and Marxian Theories 


Although a great deal of use has been made of ecological concepts in 
urban and population research, the underlying theory has usually been . 
left in some disarray. Why that should be need not detain us here. It is 
enough for the present purposes to observe that the promise of a coherent 
theoretical system has been recognized by a number of scholars (Gibbs 
and Martin 1959; Duncan and Schnore 1959; Duncan 1964; Hardesty 
1977; Hawley 1968; Berry and Kasarda 1977; Seagraves 1974; Aldrich 
and Pfeffer 1976). From their writings and general ecosystem theory 
(Clements and Shelford 1939; Odum 1969) one may extract what seems 
to be a human ecological paradigm comprising three propositions, as 
follows: 


(1) Adaptation to environment proceeds through the formation of a system 
of interdependences among the members of a population; 


(2) system development continues, ceteris paribus, to the maximum size 
and complexity afforded by the existing facilities for transportation and 
communication; and 

(3) system development is resumed with the introduction of new infor- 


mation which increases the capacity for movement of materials, people, 
and messages and continues until that capacity is fully utilized. 


The three propositions may be described as the adaptation, the growth, 
and the evolution propositions, respectively. 

Marx's theorizing ranged over a wide array of implications of his es- 
sential argument pertaining to the nature and development of socioeco- 
nomic structure. Here 1 am concerned only with the basic or essential 
elements of his thought, which I shall identify at considerable risk of 
oversimplification. They may be said to comprise three assumptions and 
three propositions. First, among the assumptions, Marx asserted that 
before men can make history there must be a production of the means 
for satisfying the needs for food, drink, habitation, and clothing. Second, 
"the mode of production of material life conditions the general process 
of social, political and intellectual life" (1904, pp. 20—21). Third, the 
*forces of production," comprising tools, technical knowledge, raw ma- 
terials, and transportation, tend always to accumulate. Here it should be 
recognized that Marx observed a distinction between the "forces of pro- 
duction" and the “relations of production." The latter consisted in the 
interrelationships directly involved in the use of the "forces of production." 

The three propositions constitute a paradigm somewhat parallel to that 
of human ecology. They are: 

1 The distinction between these two components of manufacturing is drawn unequivocally 
in the preface to А Contribution to a Critique of Political Economy, as Shaw (1978, chap. 
1) has pointed out. Evidently that came as a refinement in Marx's later thinking, for in ТАе 


German Ideology (1970, p. 59) the two concepts are not so clearly separated. The distinction 
is blurred again in Capital (1906, p. 395). 
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(1) The production of subsistence is achieved only through organization. 
*Men inevitably enter into definite relations, which are independent of their 
will, namely relations of production appropriate to a given stage in the 
development of their material forces of production" (1904, p. 20). 


(2) The progress of accumulation eventually brings the forces of production 
into conflict with the relations of production. Contradictions grow more 
acute until a prevailing equilibrium is shattered. At that point society moves 
on to another evolutionary stage. 

(3) In a capitalist society the operating mechanism of change lies with the 
changing composition of capital. In that process the proportion of invest- 
ment or constant capital grows at the expense of operating or variable 
capital out of which wages are paid (1906, pp. 689—92). Concurrently the 
*relations of production" undergo major changes, including loss of own- 
ership of tools by workers, increasing control of production by owners of 
capital, and & consequent sharpening in the delineation of social classes. 


The adaptation proposition of ecology and Marx's first proposition 
exhibit similarities and differences. The former sets forth the central 
ecological problem, the interaction of population and environment. En- 
vironment as treated in ecology includes more than land form, climate, 
and physical resources. It comprises all that is external to and potentially 
influential on a population under observation, not excluding other social 
systems and the interactions they incite. In the history of civilization the 
relative importance of the biophysical and the social environments has 
undergone a significant change. Ап increasing amount of the biophysical 
has fallen under the determination of the social environment in what John 
Bennett (1976) has called the "ecological transition." This has made the 
task of operationalizing environment for any particular purpose more 
than a little difficult. Nevertheless, the concept lies at the core of ecology. 
Perhaps the solution to the operational problem is to be found in the 
measurement of accessibility of a system to externalities of various kinds. 
But this problem held little or no interest for Marx. For him environment 
seemed to be regarded as nature from which raw materials for production 
were obtained (see Parsons 1977). 

Population is also of central concern in ecological thought. It is a basic 
necessary condition for a social system. Its size, composition, and rate of 
turnover set limits on what can be realized by way of system structure. 
Population is not, however, a sufficient condition. A system, as it takes 
shape, determines the size and character of the population it can accom- 
modate. The population of interest to ecology is that aggregate which is 
capable of a unit response to environment, that is, an organized popu- 
lation; this is a position which Marx probably would not have contested. 

Marx's remarks on population were addressed in the first place to a 
rejection of the Malthusian assumptions and a restatement of the Mal- 
thusian problem. He argued that an excess of population, or more par- 
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ticularly of the working class, is relative to the available number of 
employment opportunities, not to a fixed supply of sustenance materials. 
The decline in the proportion of variable capital creates an increasing 
amount of redundance in the working class. The excess in numbers in 
the working class is further enlarged, moreover, as a result of constant 
birthrates and death rates (1906, p. 706). Human ecological research has 
also led to the conclusion that overpopulation is relative to social structure. 
But ecological theory departs from Marx's view in that it regards excess 
population as a temporary condition, a dislocation due to unevenness of 
changes in population and the social system. In due course population 
size and composition are expected to adjust to the personnel requirements 
of the system. Marx's failure to comment on the possibility of a working 
class bringing its birthrate under control is strange in view of Malthus's 
later advocacy of “moral restraint" Marx may, however, have regarded 
the tendency toward moral restraint as being neutralized by the incentive 
supplied by low wages to maintain, if not to increase, an existing birthrate. 
То the ecological position that population is more inclusive than the 
working class, the Marxian rejoinder is that all but a small minority tends 
to be reduced to working-class status. 

Before we leave Marx’s treatment of population, two more observations 
should be made. First, he was aware of distribution as a changing con- 
dition of population. The mechanization of agriculture leads to a move- 
ment of displaced agriculturalists to towns and cities, thereby swelling 
the ranks of the labor reserve. Second, and of no less interest to ecologists, 
was Marx's recognition that the meaning of population density is contin- 
gent on the state of communication technology (1906, p. 387). In that he 
anticipated Durkheim by some two decades. 

A point of convergence of the two theories lies in the importance at- 
tributed to the production of sustenance. The adaptation proposition of 
ecology puts the production of sustenance in a central position in an 
ecosystem or social system. More than that, it conceives an entire system 
as a mechanism by which a population lives. For Marx all social processes 
flow through the organization for production; political and legal arrange- 
ments are designed to serve the needs of the "relations of production." 
But it is not always clear whether the "relations of production" include 
only the work relationships concerned with material production or also 
banking, distributing, and other late-stage contributors to value added 
as value is now understood. In any case, both theories have been char- 
acterized as materialistic as opposed to an alternative which differs with 
the persuasion of the critic. But as Marx and Engels contended (1970, p. 
47), if we are setting out to understand a thing, we must look at the thing 
itself and not at people's ideas about it. 

А second implication of the adaptation proposition—actually a corol- 
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lary of the first—is that the exigencies of the environmental relationship 
generate the essential organizing principle of the ecosystem. That is, 
adaptation proceeds through a differentiation of the environmental re- 
lationship such that one or a few functions become responsible for me- 
diating environmental inputs to all other functions, the latter being arrayed 
transitively through one or more degrees of removal from direct environ- 
mental contact. Were that not the case, were all functions directly and 
continuously concerned with environment, there would be no system. 
Marx found the organizing principle elsewhere. For him it resides in the 
progress of technology and its effect on the composition of capital. This 
difference could easily have been avoided had Marx used a broader con- 
ception of environment. On the other hand, Marx preferred a mechanistic 
view of change in contrast to ecology's interactional view. It is noteworthy 
that Marx offered no explanation for technological change. He simply 
assumed it would occur, perhaps out of the expansionist tendency inherent 
in the human organism (Shaw 1978, p. 65). 

Convergence appears again in the holistic perspective of the two the- 
ories. Ecology holds adaptation to be a collective phenomenon; it occurs 
only through the formation of a system of relationships. Thus ecology is 
committed to a macrolevel treatment of the phenomena it studies. Апа 
so it was with Marx. His analysis of the economy as a whole was a 
departure from the prevailing 19th-century thought. Ín both views an 
individual's actions are always constrained and shaped by structural cir- 
cumstances. The actions of the capitalist, for example, oppressive as they 
might be, derive inadvertently from his role as owner of the instruments 
of production. More generally, "this fixation of social activity, this con- 
solidation of what we ourselves produce into an objective power above 
us, growing out of our control, bringing to naught our calculations, is 
one of the chief factors in historical development up till now" (1970, p. 
53). 

Both Marx and human ecology conceive of change as operating in two 
temporal dimensions, one an ontogenic process of growth or system mat- 
uration, the other a phylogenetic or evolutionary process. In the growth 
process a dialectic or interaction bétween the "forces of production" and 
the "relations of production" in the course of a developmental phase moves 
a system toward an equilibrium state, in Marx's view. “No social order 
is ever destroyed," he said, *before all of the productive forces for which 
it is sufficient have been developed, and new superior relations of pro- 
duction never replace older ones before the material conditions for their 
existence have matured in the framework of the old society" (1904, p. 
21). Thus there is a movement toward an equilibrium state. Equilibrium 
occurs when the forces of production are appropriate for and in harmony 
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with the relations of production. But equilibrium at best is an unstable 
condition. *From time to time the conflict of antagonistic agencies finds 
vent in crises. The crises are always momentary and forcible solutions to 
existing contradictions. They are violent interruptions which for a time 
restore the disturbed equilibrium" (1967, 3:249). But for the most part 
Marx seemed to treat equilibrium as a heuristic device, much as does 
ecology. It is a point of departure for an analysis of change-inducing 
factors. 

'The second or growth proposition of ecology holds that a system will 
grow to the maximum size and complexity afforded by a given technology 
for transportation and communication. One might imagine a dialectic 
between the thrust of structural elaboration and the means of movement. 
It is possible that such an interaction underlies the succession process, a 
concept borrowed from bioecology. In that context the term is used to 
describe the development of an ecosystem. Succession involves a recurring 
competition among associations of species for possession of a habitat 
giving rise to a series of displacements of one association of species by 
another until a climax phase is reached, marking the end of the process. 
Human ecologists have used succession mainly to account for the dis- 
placement and replacement of ethnic groups within subareas of cities 
(Cressey 1938; Gibbard 1941; Duncan 1957). Still, whether there is a 
process in the growth of a human social system'as a whole analogous to 
bioecological succession is undetermined as yet, despite an early sugges- 
tion by R. E. Park (1936) that there was such a possibility. 

Both theories employ the concept of division of labor to draw the main 
outlines of system structure. In ecology the term denotes a basic, pervasive 
structural feature of a social system in its entirety and not just of its 
producing sector. It is the essence of sociality. Marx had the same idea. 
In The German Ideology he wrote, *By social we understand the coop- 
eration of several individuals, no matter under what conditions, in what 
matter and to what end" (1970, p. 51). But Marx drew a sharp distinction 
between the division of labor in society and the division of labor in the 
workshop. The former represents a cooperation among independent pro- 
ducers who engage in an exchange of finished commodities; the latter is 
8 cooperation among laborers who are subservient to a single capitalist 
and produce only parts of commodities (1906, pp. 389—90). Marx rec- 
ognized and rejected what is the ecological view, namely, that the two 
expressions of the division of labor are but different manifestations of the 
same thing, the one seen at a macrolevel and the other at a microlevel. 

Necessary to the organization of the relations of production, that is, 
the division of labor, is a supervisory role, the function of which is not 
only to coordinate the various processes in the workplace but also to bring 
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to bear on the forces of production the available scientific knowledge 
(1906, p. 363). That role, Marx recognized, is essential in every system.* 
It is a role not unlike that of the key function or the dominant in ecology. 
Although Marx also saw the supervisory role in the workplace as an 
instrument in the expropriation of the worker's surplus value, he left 
unclear the possibility that a corresponding function in the social division 
of labor can have a similar effect. 

Both theories, then, view a hierarchic pattern of relationships as in- 
evitable. A hierarchy is clearly a power gradient; power inherent in func- 
tions diminishes with degree of removal from the role at the apex, whether 
regarded as key function or as capitalist. The distributed power in any 
lower level can be mobilized and consolidated through the transformation 
of a category to quasi-corporate form, for example, a social class. By that 
means competition within a category is controlled, and the quasi-cor- 
porate unit, or class, becomes able to compete for larger income shares 
or increased power with quasi-corporate units of a class higher on the 
power gradient. In other words, with organization, competition shifts from 
within a category to between categories, and, in the process, from one 
resource to another—from job opportunity, to income share, to power. 
Human ecological theory and Marx's theory are both concerned with this 
phenomenon. The transformation of an amorphous category into a quasi- 
corporate entity capable of concerted action was central to Marx's thought. 
Whereas class is one of several species of categoric grouping in ecological 
thought,’ not all of which lie on the same axis, it is for Marx an all- 
embracing division of capitalist society. Class lines become somewhat 
blurred, however, as complex functions are shifted in the course of system 
growth to supraindividual units which acquire characteristics unlike those 
of individual members. Ownership of the instruments of production, for 
example, has passed largely into the hands of corporate entities, such as 
insurance companies and retirement funds, foundations, banks, broker- 
age houses, mutual stock funds, and conglomerates, a tendency which 
Marx seemed to anticipate in his rather brief remarks on centralization 
(1906, pp. 684—89). In this respect he was farsighted, for the transfor- 
mation from entrepreneurial capitalism to financial capitalism (Chandler 


* In his essay on "Authority," Engels stresses the inevitability of centralized authority, par- 
ticularly in an industrial system. He declares, “We have thus seen that, on the one hand, 
a certain authority, no matter how delegated, and, on the other hand, a certain subordi- 
nation, are things which, independently of all social organization, are imposed upon us 
together with the material conditions under which we produce and make products circulate. 
. . . Hence it is absurd to speak of the principle of authority as absolutely evil and of the 
principle of autonomy as being absolutely good" (Elliott 1981, p. 496). 


$ A great deal of the urban research produced by human ecologists has been concerned with 
the spatial distribution of socioeconomic classes. 
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and Daems 1980, pp. 14—23) was not to occur until after the close of the 
19th century. 

There is an apparent anomaly in the ecological concept of “functional 
dominance" which Marx's argument helps to resolve. That is, where the 
producers of sustenance are subject to control by owners of means of 
production or entrepreneurs, the concept appears ambiguous. In the “eco- 
logical transition," mentioned above, however, the growth of importance 
of the social relative to the biophysical environment puts the mediators 
of the social environment to the production process (i.e., the entrepre- 
neurs) in a strategic position in an ecosystem; dominance shifts from the 
worker function to the mediator function. 

There remain two issues involved in the analysis of system maturation, 
namely, limits to growth and the determination of system boundaries. 
'These figure more prominently in ecological than in Marxian thought. 
The question of limits to growth is being approached currently by or- 
ganizational ecologists as a function of the carrying capacity of a system 
for the numbers of organizations of given types (Hannan and Freeman 
1977; Nielsen and Hannan 1977; Brittain and Freeman 1981; Aldrich and 
Pfeffer 1976; McPherson 1983). Carrying capacity or limit to increase in 
the number of a particular organization type is fixed by the size of a niche 
which constitutes an upper asymptote on a growth curve. That work, 
however, does not come to grips with how an asymptote is set. Ап answer 
to that question lies in the increasing costs of movement incidental to the 
exponential growth of relationships associated with an arithmetic increase 
of specialized activities. But the cost curve is not monotonic with system 
growth. In the early phase of growth, gains in efficiency exceed increases 
in cost; there is a period of increasing negative entropy. In the later phase 
of growth, other things constant, a system approaches a mobility cost 
asymptote and negative entropy diminishes toward zero. Presumably at 
the asymptote all useful information is employed and population has 
acquired life-table characteristics. Any tendency to grow beyond its mo- 
bility cost limits leads a system into positive entropy. It then tends to 
throw off its excess and return to scale. 

Insofar as a system has unit character, it has a determinable boundary. 
In ecology that is located in terms of functional rather than administrative 
criteria. The boundary falls at the isoline where the value of goods and 
services produced for exchange with a center approximates the costs of 
movement to the center. A principal component in the computation of 
mobility cost is the time consumed in the act of moving. Accordingly, a 
social system is а time-economizing mechanism, among other things. Its 
spatial pattern, therefore, should be regarded as a diagram of the temporal 
pattern in which the system operates. 
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' The bounding of functionally delimited territorial units was not a matter 
of compelling interest to Marx, for his concern lay with society as a whole. 
He treated the town primarily as an incident in the development of man- 
ufacturing, seeing it as a place where supernumerary agriculturalists con- 
centrate in wage employment to form one of the two great classes in the 
division of labor (1970, pp. 68—78; 1906, p. 387). The relation of town 
and country was seen as an antagonism rather than as a cooperation 
between two members of a territorially based system. That a society tends 
to be organized as a hierarchy of nested subsystems was therefore not 
mentioned, though many of the elements of that conception appear in 
various places in the writings of Marx and Engels. The territorial unit 
of interest to Marx was the state, in keeping with his concern for an 
economy in its entirety. Vet the state appears to have been of less interest 
as a territorial unit than as a political instrument of the capitalist class 
(Cole 1934, pp. 177—205). 

The third or evolution proposition of ecology holds that system devel- 
opment is renewed with the acquisition of information which increases 
the capacity for mobility. That makes possible increases in the amount 
and variety of materials available, in the number of people supportable, 
in the number of specialties and technical instruments which can be 
employed, in the sizes of clienteles or markets for products, in the scales 
of subsystems, and in the extent of isomorphism among subsystems. How 
all of this begins is cause for disagreement between the Marxian and 
ecological theories. Ecology posits an external origin of change, for a thing 
cannot cause itself. Change is induced when an environmental input, that 
is, new information, impinges on and is synthesized with existing infor- 
mation. The dialectic of concern for ecology is the system-environment 
interaction. Marxian thought holds change to be internally caused; it 
results from internal contradictions (e.g., as in dislocations between the 
forces and the relations of production, or again in the incentive to reduce 
production costs versus the need to preserve worker buying power) gen- 
erated in technological progress, the resolution of which leads to inno- 
vations in the relations of production. But while contradictions may appear 
to be generated internally, presumably from different rates of change, the 
means of resolving contradictions, that is, innovations, may have to rely 
on a different source. As I have noted above, Marxian theory ignores 
environment as an interaction field. The closed-system implication of that 
position seems to be one of the important theoretical weaknesses of the 
argument. 

I have termed this third proposition an evolutionary one. The justifi- 
cation for that lies in the emergence of new systemic elements by virtue 
of the assimilation of new information by the stock of knowledge possessed 
in a system. Evolution, as Boulding says (1978, pp. 33—35), is the increase 
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of potential. That is precisely what happens with an improvement in 
mobility. In ecological theory evolution occurs through expansion from 
one scale of organization to another, first within regions and, later, over- 
reaching regional boundaries. Marxian theory views evolution as being 
manifested in the emergence of a new socioeconomic system which in- 
cidentally has implications for territorial scope. This is not to say that 
Marx neglected the tendency toward expansion of capitalist systems. In- 
creasing industrial productivity eventually forces capitalist industries to 
look beyond state borders for markets and raw material sources. Thus 
the capitalists of each state tend to enter into an aggressive competition 
with capitalists of other states, utilizing the powers of their respective 
states to achieve hegemony over client states. 

Expansion, in ecological as well as Marxian thought, recognizes no 
political boundaries. Although human ecologists have dwelt on this fact 
at length in their urban and regional studies, they have neglected to pursue 
the matter into its interregional or international scope. This despite the 
early interest in imperialism, shown by R. D. McKenzie (1927, 1934) and 
others. But those early writings seldom reached beyond the migrations 
of populations and the intermingling of races on the frontiers of expanding 
economies. Thus a large and important area of investigation has been 
left dormant, until recently. An unresolved question is whether the prin- 
ciples governing the expansion of local and regional scale systems apply 
to expansion on an interregional scale. Are there emergent properties, 
such as the monopolization of military power by the state, which obviate 
any transfer of generalizations from the lesser to the greater scale of 
organization? Or is the use of military power in expansion analogous to 
the feebler efforts of local governments to annex territories and in the 
long run no more effective? These and other questions provoked by in- 
creases of scale put the theory of human ecology to a severe test. 

In sum, it is evident that the theory of human ecology as described in 
these remarks and the theory of Marx share certain features and are set 
apart from each other by others. Both adopt a holistic position and cast 
their arguments in macrolevel terms. In that respect they are explicitlv 
antireductionist. They agree on the importance attributed to the material 
basis of social forms in all of their ramifications. Accordingly they give 
technology a strategic position in the shaping of the organization for 
production. Both are theories of societal development from simple to 
complex forms, and each places its argument in an evolution framework. 
In the analysis of that process, an equilibrium concept finds a place as 
an analytical tool. However, some of the similarities (e.g., technology, 
the division of labor) are terminological rather than substantive. 

The differences that separate the two theories are important, but they 
are not irreconcilable. Prominent among them is the open system of ecol- 
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ogy as contrasted with the closed system of Marx. In ecology an ecosystem 
is always open to environment, social and physical; in Marx's thought 
environment is of incidental importance. This affects the manner in which 
change is treated. According to ecology, change is initiated in system- 
environment interaction and continues internally through а process of 
ingestion of environmental inputs. For Marx, change is a process of in- 
ternal dialectic arising out of an unexplained movement toward techno- 
logical improvement and accumulation. Again, in ecology, population in 
its various permutations is a fundamental necessary condition. Marx's 
interest in population did not reach beyond the size and, to a lesser extent, 
the distribution of the wage-worker aggregate, to the exclusion of the 
demographic mechanisms operating in the aggregate. Furthermore, his 
preoccupation with class fosters an overly simplified conception of social 
structure, whereas ecology recognizes a far more complex fabric of struc- 
tural components. Setting aside other minor differences, there remains a 
distinction in orientation. Human ecology is a quest for knowledge; con- 
cern with application is no more proximate than in any other scientific 
endeavor. But Marx's conception of history would not let him separate a 
theoretical formulation from an application of the theory to an analysis 
of the problems generated in the historical process. 

This brings me to what seems to be an important difference between 
ecological theory and Marx’s thought. The problems to which the two 
are addressed have differed. The ecological problem, to repeat, is to 
explain how human systems develop under various environmental con- 
ditions. For Marx, if I read him correctly, the problem is to explicate a 
theory of history in terms of the production and transformation of surplus 
value and to demonstrate how that process gives rise to class structure. 
'The difference between problems, however, is more a historical than a 
necessary outcome. Each theory could accommodate the problem with 
which the other is concerned. That is, a greater sensitivity to environ- 
mental effects could: have enriched Marxian theory, just as a further 
development of the political-economic implications of its theory can raise 
the explanatory power of human ecology. 

The foregoing argument points toward a research emphasis in human 
ecology rather different from the past preoccupation with spatial patterns 
and distributions. Some of the implications to be pursued in the shift of 
emphasis are in accord with Marx's theory, $ome are unrelated to that 
formulation. All arise from a view of human ecology as a macrolevel 
approach to human organization. Two broad and interrelated orders of 
problems for research are selected for illustrative purposes—one con- 
cerning the nature and development of hierarchic structure, the other the 
transferability of principles across levels of organization. 

Marx's recognition of the inescapability of hierarchy was mentioned in 
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an earlier paragraph. In human ecology, hierarchy is an organizing prin- 
ciple with far greater ramifications than seemed to interest Marx. It is 
manifested within subsystems, in the relations among subsystems, and 
in the relations among clusters of subsystems (e.g., cities). At each level 
the effect of hierarchy is to economize on time in the acquisition of scarce 
resources and to serve as a mechanism for distributing the fruits of those 
resources over an active population. Conceivably the genesis of the dif- 
ferentiation entering into the structure of hierarchy lies in competition 
operating in conjunction with differentia intrinsic to the members of a 
population. If so, it produces forward as well as backward differentiation, 
that is, the entrepreneurial as well as the wage-worker function are sub- 
divided. The multiplication of line and staff functions yields a set of strata 
both numerous and varied. But, in a hierarchic system, competition, 
together with omnipresent time constraints, fosters a grouping of functions 
to constitute subsystems (i.e., organizations), some corporate in form, 
some categoric. Thus, as scale increases, a parent system becomes a 
complex interweaving of strata and subsystems. 

An important question arising from the observation of hierarchy is, 
What governs the number of units found in any given sector of the 
structure? In ecological parlance the solution is posed in terms of “niche 
width," by which is meant the systemic space available for occupancy by 
members of a species population. The analysis of various aspects of the 
question, carried on under the rubric of organizational ecology, is one of 
the more flourishing areas of the field. It is entirely probable that the logic 
of subsystem numbers applies also to individual members of a niche 
population. Аз a general proposition it may be suggested that the number 
of units engaged in any given function varies directly with the number 
of related units using the product of that function and inversely with the 
productivity of that function. 

But competition may supply no more than an impetus to an elaboration 
of a system. For it is also probable that subsystem formation is a response 
to a general tendency for relations to increase geometrically as specialized 
functions increase arithmetically. Hierarchy may also have its roots in 
that differential in rates of change. The drift toward equilibrium at an 
asymptote in the function-relationship equation doubtless prepares the 
way for other innovations in organization, one example of which is sub- 
division of an administrative function. In what other ways a system might 
respond to increasing costs of internal exchanges needs further exploration. 

'The generalizability of the hierarchy principle is open to some question. 
Although it seems to be manifested at various levels of organization, that 
it operates in the same way at all levels has not been ascertained. Àn 
observation to the contrary is that, as a parent system moves toward 
openness, its subsystems tend toward closure. In consequence, as Simon 
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(1962, p. 475) has pointed out, a system of subsystems is more subject to 
decomposability than is the relational structure within subsystems. Vet 
it is possible that the rigidity of subsystems infects and reduces the open- 
ness of a parent system, particularly as the latter becomes а subsystem 
in а more inclusive system. This brings me back to another issue of 
interlevel transferability of principles. Does system expansion on an in- 
terorganizational level replicate the process that operates at an intrare- 
gional level? : 

Two final, closely related questions concerning hierarchy may be brought 
forward. They have to do with the tendency toward an equalization of 
power difference through the emergence of quasi-corporate organizations 
in occupational categories. How pervasive is the resulting attenuation of 
the initial properties of hierarchy? What are the implications of that 
tendency for the responsiveness of a system to its environment? If it brings 
increasing closure to the entire system, responsiveness may be narrowed 
to a smaller range of environmental variations at some cost to adaptability. 
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Stability and change in intrinsic and extrinsic work values are mod- 
eled using data for 1972 and 1979 from the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972, a nationwide sample of 
high school seniors (V = 9,208). Previous findings, from a more 
limited sample, of the stability of work values, their effects on 
occupational selection, and the socializing effects of occupation are 
all reconfirmed. Educational attainment is affected by initial work 
values; it also has socializing effects on work values and affects 
occupational selection. Inclusion of data on gender, family socio- 
economic status, and race adds considerably to the explanation, 
because these attributes affect initial values, educational attainment, 
and occupational selection. 


ub 


How values, work, and education affect each other in causal processes 
have been perennial personal concerns and subjects of persistent debates 
in social science from Marx and Weber to the present. Vet it is surprising 
how little systematic, empirically supported closure exists on the way 
values operate. 'They have been assumed variously to be both causes and 
consequences of the educational process and of the work people do. À 
number of empirical studies have shown the process by which values 
affect occupational choice (Rosenberg 1957; Davis 1965; Holland 1976). 
However, the common sociological assumption that work experience af- 
fects values (White 1952; Hughes 1958; Moore 1969; Kanter 1977) has 
seldom been subjected to rigorous empirical test. Typically, work expe- 
rience has been found to be correlated with values, but little could be 
' stated confidently about the direction and strength of causation. 
Notable exceptions are Mortimer and Lorence (1979) and Kohn and 
Schooler (1978), who clarified the occupational-selection and occupa- 
tional-socialization hypotheses and provided empirical support for both 
! Revised version of paper presented at Southern Sociological Society, Memphis, Tennessee, 
April 1982. We acknowledge the kind methodological and theoretical assistance of David 
F. Mitchell and the helpful criticisms of four anonymous reviewers. We contributed equally 
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of them. These studies used longitudinal research designs, multiple in- 
dicators of concepts, and reasonably rigorous controls. Kohn and Schooler 
specified the mutually dependent and differential impact of substantive 
complexity of work and intellectual flexibility on each other and dem- 
onstrated clearly that intellectual flexibility is very stable over time. Mor- 
timer and Lorence, using similar methodology but different substantive 
content, focused on intrinsic, extrinsic, and people-oriented work values 
and job characteristics and showed a high degree of temporal stability of 
work values (value-stability hypothesis). They also demonstrated rela- 
tionships between work values and occupational characteristics longitu- 
dinally, finding evidence for the effects of values on occupational choice 
(occupational-selection hypothesis) and for the socializing effects of work 

experience on values (occupational-socialization hypothesis). ` 

We propose additional hypotheses about how education is related to 
values and work. First, prior existing values may play a demonstrable 
part in the choice of, and selection for, educational participation (edu- 
cational-selection hypothesis). Second, educational experience may itself 
have socializing effects on values (educational-socialization hypothesis). 
Third, education may influence occupational placement (occupational- 
placement hypothesis). (This is almost a truism.) Finally, antecedent social 
status attributes (socioeconomic status, race, and gender) may also have 
an important bearing. 

The otherwise elegant research of Mortimer and Lorence does not take 
into account the place of education in a theoretical model of these pro- 
cesses: their sample is limited to a highly select group of male, white 
college graduates. Since а number of studies have shown various effects 
of educational experience on values in general (Feldman and Newcomb 
1969; Hyman and Wright 1979), it is reasonable to assume that educa- 
tional experiences will affect work values, too. The effect of education 
on job placement is wel! documented in the status-attainment literature 
(e.g., Sewell and Hauser 1975, 1976; Featherman and Hauser 1979). 
Another related issue is the process by which individuals select, or are. 
recruited into, postsecondary educational processes. А congeries of vari- 
ables has been found to affect college plans and attendance (Sewell and . 
Hauser 1976; Sewell and Shah 1967, 1968; Knox, Pratto, and Callahan 
1974; Lindsay 1978), but little convincing evidence has been presented 
specifically linking prior existing values to educational attainment. 

The sociological literature has stressed the effect of prior social struc- 
tural variables on life chances, particularly the -inculcation of values and 
influences on allocation to educational and occupational roles. Three sta- 
tus attributes are of special interest here: socioeconomic status of the 
family of origin, race, and gender. 
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Most research on work values has identified two dimensions, intrinsic 
and extrinsic. Mortimer and Lorence, however, divide intrinsic work 
values into two categories: (1) the use of abilities, expression of interests, 

. and creativity; and (2) people-oriented concerns, such as the chance to 
work with people and be useful to society. The present study uses only 
the twofold distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic values, owing to 
the absence of indicators of people-oriented, social betterment concerns 
in the present data. | 

The intrinsic work value involves valuing work for its own sake. It is 
conceived here as valuing work that is inherently interesting and impor- 
tant and provides autonomy. Work of extrinsic value, however, is valued 
as a means to attaining instrumental resources separable from the meaning 
of the work activities themselves, for example, income, security, and 
prestige. In a fashion similar to that of Mortimer and Lorence, who dis- 
tinguish three job characteristic factors corresponding to their work val- 
ues, we define extrinsic and intrinsic characteristics of work corresponding 
to the two work value factors. 

One purpose of this research, then, is to investigate whether Mortimer 
and Lorence's model of occupational selection, socialization, and value 
stability can be generalized to a more representative population. The 
second aim is to ascertain how education impinges on these processes, 
thus extending and further specifying the theoretical model. In addition 
to the mechanisms confirmed by Mortimer and Lorence, we provide 
evidence for the influence of initial work values on educational selection, 
the effect of education on occupational placement, and the socializing 
impact of education on work values. 


METHODS 
Sample and Data Collection 


Data were obtained from a nationwide survey of 1972 high school seniors 
sponsored by the National Center for Education Statistics (Riccobono et 
al. 1981). The sample, from 50 states of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, is stratified to represent various geographical regions, the 
degree of urbanization, income levels, school size, type of control (public 
and private), and ethnic backgrounds. Technically, it is a stratified two- 
stage probability sample with schools as first-stage sampling units and 
students as second-stage units. Data were collected initially from 16,683 
students in 1,070 schools in the base year. Respondents were resurveyed 
in 1979, and the present analysis is based on the sample of 13,847 who 
responded to both 1972 and 1979 surveys. These cases are weighted so 
that the frequency distributions of critical background variables are pro- 
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portional to those of the population of high school seniors in the United 
States in 1972.2 

The present sample (№ = 9,208) includes only those reporting a work 
history during the 12 months preceding the 1979 survey and those sur- 
viving listwise deletion. In both surveys, no employment was reported 
by 13.496 of the respondents, and 20.196 were deleted for failure to re- 
spond to one or more of the analyzed items. Comparison of the 66.5% 
who survived with the original 13,847 reveals some tendency for under- 
representation of nonwhites, females, and those of lower socioeconomic 
status. The respective percentages for the original sample and the sample 
analyzed are: nonwhite, 20.696 versus 18.096; female, 51.396 versus 47.796; 
low socioeconomic quartile, 28.0% versus 25.5%. There was a slight 
tendency for those who were deleted (listwise) to report all 1979 work 
values as less important than do the survivors. For 1972, the reverse is 
true in four of the five work value items analyzed. On no comparison, 
however, is there a difference of more than five percentage points. 


Variable Measurement and Data Analysis 


The relationships among the variables are tested empirically using LISREL 
(Jóreskog and Sórbom 1978; Campbell and Mutran 1981), a technique 
that allows the estimation of causal relationships among unobserved con- 
structs with multiple indicators. First, the relationships between mea- 
sured indicators and unobserved constructs are estimated using 
confirmatory factor analysis. The parameters of this “measurement model” 
include errors of measurement of the constructs and correlations among 
these error terms. Second, the causal relations among the unobserved 
constructs are estimated, again taking into account correlated errors in 
the structural equations for the endogenous variables. А x? goodness-of- 
fit test is used to determine if the model is a reasonable one for the observed 
data. 


Intrinsic and Extrinsic Work Values 


Five items, measured in both 1972 and 1979, are used as indicators of 
the unobserved work values constructs. The constructs are based on 


? The National Longitudinal Study data base provides a rich resource for research on diverse 
problems and represents the results of a complex process of data collection (five waves, with 
additional supplementary surveys). The analyst, in choosing a subset of these data for study, 
may use a weighting procedure provided by the National Center for Education Statistics 
to adjust for questionnaire nonresponse in the given subsample. The frequency distribution 
of various categories of students for five critical background variables (high school program, 
race, grades, parents' education, and sex) are adjusted so that each category in the subset 
analyzed has the same chance of appearing as in the original sample. The weighting pro- 
cedure is described in detail by Riccobono et al. (1981). 
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responses to the question, ^How important do you think each of the 
following factors is in determining the kind of work you plan to be doing 
for the rest of your life?" Response categories were (1) not important, (2) 
somewhat important, and (3) very important. Indicators of intrinsic values 
are responses to the items “work that seems important and interesting to 
me" and "freedom to make my own decisions." Responses to the items 
“Jobs available in the occupation,” “good income to start or in a few 
years,” and “job security and permanence" are indicators of extrinsic 
values. 


Work Characteristics 


From the data available, it was possible to isolate two characteristics of 
the respondent's present (1979) occupation as indicators of the intrinsic 
characteristics, exhibiting some isomorphism with the indicators of in- 
trinsic work values. One item deals with the amount of time spent on 
various activities during the average work day: "Working with ideas, 
thinking." The second indicator of intrinsic job characteristics is worded 
“degree of autonomy in making job decisions" and coded from (1) low to 
(5) high. 

As the extrinsic job characteristic, a single indicator, reported weekly 
earnings, is used. Various attempts to find an adequate set of multiple 
indicators were unsuccessful. The self-report of the extent to which one 
works with things (machinery, apparatus, art materials, etc.) was con- 
sidered but found to be inadequate conceptually as an indicator of ex- 
trinsic job characteristics. The self-report of the extent to which one does 
paperwork (administrative, clerical, computational, etc.) and the Duncan 
scale of socioeconomic status were rejected because they are correlated 
to some degree with both the intrinsic and extrinsic job characteristic 
indicators. Income, on the other hand, is clear conceptually and the most 
promising of the indicators for the extrinsic factor available in these data. 


Educational Attainment 


Educational attainment is measured from one questionnaire item and has 
been recoded as follows for this analysis: (1) high school graduate, (2) one 
to three years of college or vocational school, (3) college graduate, and 
(4) advanced degree. 


Social Status Variables 


Socioeconomic status is a weighted composite, a continuous variable based 
on mother's and father’s education, father’s occupation, parents’ income, 
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and amount and kind of material possessions in the home (Riccobono et 
al. 1981). Gender is coded (1) male and (2) female. Race is coded (1) 
nonwhite and (2) white. 


Modeling 


Preliminary regression analyses were performed for men and women and 
for whites and nonwhites. Since there were no systematic differences in 
these results, the whole sample was analyzed using the LISREL procedures, 
based on an unstandardized variance-covariance matrix o£ all observed 
variables. 

First, the measurement and structural relations parameters were esti- 
mated with all correlations among error terms set at zero. АП possible 
parameters of direct causal relations between (unobserved) theoretical 
constructs were estimated, with the exception of effects of the three ex- 
ogenous variables on 1979 work values, which were set at zero. The 
model was then estimated allowing for correlated errors among corre- 
sponding indicators of 1972 and 1979 work values. It is reasonable to 
assume that the same extraneous influences will affect the same variable 
measured at different times. Subsequently, models were estimated in- 
cluding correlated errors between equations for key theoretical constructs. 
Since there is not enough information to estimate all possible correlations 
among error terms simultaneously, other parameters of less theoretical 
importance for this study are set at zero. The fit of the models to the 
observed data is compared by examining the reduction in x’ and difference 
in degrees of freedom (df) among models (Campbell and Mutran 1981). 
By this method, a final model was chosen as the best fitting model for 
these data. 1t should be noted that the final model represents an imperfect 
fit (à = 1,383.4 with 78 df). This is usually the case when large samples 
are analyzed with the LISREL technique. However, as Campbell and 
Mutran (1981) point out, this is a problem not only of this technique 
but endemic in the social sciences. 


FINDINGS 
Measurement Model 


The confirmatory factor analysis identifies five unobserved constructs 
with two or three indicators each from the correlations among observed 
variables. As figure 1 shows, these are intrinsic and extrinsic work values 
in both 1972 and 1979 and intrinsic job characteristics. The relationship 
of the unobserved constructs to the observed variables is indicated by the 
arrows pointing left. While the proportion of unexplained variance (as 
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indicated by the error term) is relatively large, this procedure provides a 
basis for measuring the theoretical constructs that is more reliable than 
a single-indicator approach. 


Structural Relations Model 


Analysis of the structural relationships among values, work, and edu- 
cation produced a number of theoretically interesting findings (see fig. 2 
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and table 1). While the proportion of variance explained is less than 
expected, these results largely replicate and extend those of Mortimer and 
Lorence's model. For convenience, we shall discuss the impact of ante- 
cedent conditions first on our 1979 construct of intrinsic work values and 
then on our construct of extrinsic work values. Our findings give some 
support to the occupational-socialization hypothesis. Intrinsic content of 
the job is strongly related to the subsequent intrinsic work value. The 
intrinsic job characteristic, it will be remembered, includes ideas or idea- 
tional content and degree of autonomy in making job decisions. Its effect 
on the 1979 intrinsic work value is .33 even when all other variables in 
the model are controlled. The extrinsic job characteristic, income, has a 
small negative but statistically insignificant influence on the extrinsic work 
value factor. But, as expected, there is a negative path (— .07) from the 
extrinsic job characteristic to intrinsic values. Unexpectedly, there is also 
a small positive “crossover” effect (.08) from intrinsic job characteristic 
to extrinsic work values. As the theory predicts, job characteristics can 
reinforce previously existing values. However, among these relationships, 
by far the strongest observed impact on values is that of the job's intrinsic 
characteristics on the intrinsic work value. 

The addition of educational attainment to the model is useful and 
important. Educational attainment affects both intrinsic and extrinsic 
work values significantly. The more education, the more likely people are 
to value the intrinsic rewards of work and the less likely they are to value 
the extrinsic ones (direct paths are, respectively, .10 and —.10). Educa- 
tional attainment not only influences work values but also affects job 
characteristics. What has become nearly axiomatic is confirmed here: 
higher education operates to allocate people into occupations with more 
self-direction and ideational content (coefficient of .24). This is among 
the strongest paths of the model. Moreover, the more education, the 
greater the probability of extrinsically rewarding work, for education is 
related to weekly earnings (.05). 

The occupational-selection hypothesis posits a relationship between 
initial work values and subsequent job characteristics. There are statis- 
tically significant direct paths between prior work values and work char- 
acteristics: .10 from intrinsic work value to intrinsic job characteristic 
and .07 from extrinsic value to extrinsic job characteristic. Again Mor- 
timer and Lorence’s model is confirmed. There are, moreover, indirect 
paths through the process of educational attainment. There is, thus, a 
significant positive path of .15 between the prior intrinsic value and 
educational attainment and a significant inverse path of —.17 between 
the 1972 extrinsic value and subsequent educational attainment. Thus, 
it is also through educational attainment that prior existing values have 
their impact on job characteristics. This suggests an important qualifi- 
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cation to the direct job-selection hypothesis. For the general population 
of high school graduates, the occupational-selection process might be 
characterized more adequately as partially taking place in two stages, not 
just one, with educational attainment providing a mediating link between 
initially existing values and the choice of occupation. 

'The value-stability or -continuity hypothesis receives powerful confir- 
mation, for direct paths of .27 and .63 are observed between the respective 
intrinsic and extrinsic prior work value measures and the subsequent 
work values, even across a time span of seven years. Furthermore, ed- 
ucational attainment reinforces the continuity of values. One further sig- 
nificant effect of 1972 work values should be noted: a negative effect 
(—.15) of the prior intrinsic value on the later extrinsic value. 

In addition, gender, SES, and race have pervasive effects on the process 
being modeled here. Major effects of gender on both initial work values 
are observed. Males are more likely to value the extrinsic rewards of work 
(coefficient — .08), whereas females are considerably more likely, initially, 
to value work's intrinsic rewards (coefficient .09). Males are slightly more 


TABLE 1 


STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODEL OF STABILITY AND CHANGE IN WORK VALUES 
Gender Race SES 1 2 3 4 5 Е? 


1. 1972 intrinsic 
value......... .09 —.05 15 des 222 T ise Vox .03 
(05) (—.04) (.07) 


value......... —.08 —.09  —.13 iag RA asi i 226 .04 
(—.07) (—.09) (-.07) 
3. Educational 
attainment....  -—.03 —.05 .35 .15  —.17? TY а he 18 
(—.05) (—.10) (.39) (.34) (—.33) 
4. Intrinsic work 
characteristic —.06 .05 .06 .10 .02* .24 vs ТА 10 
(.07) (.08) (05) (18) (03) (19) 
5. Extrinsic work 
characteristic —.32 .02 .06 —.02* .07 .05 es T .12 
(—.95) (.09) (13) (—.10) (.26) (.10) 
6. 1979 intrinsic 
value......... PS Б i 27 —.01*  .10  .33  —.07 .15 
(25) (—.01) (04) (17) (—.01) 


value......... EV E 32s —.15 .63 —.10 .08 .01* .02 
(—.14) (.50) (—.04) (04) (.00) 
Norz.—Coeffcients are standardized. Unstandardized coefficients in parentheses. Correlations of exogenoxs variables: 
гасе and gender, —.03, (—.015 SES and gender, —.03 (—.01); SES and race, 28 (.07). Error correlations: 1,2 = .35 


C055 1,6 = —.13(—.015 2,7 = —.31(—.04); 4,5 = .19 (.17); 6,7 = .45 C04). 
* Coefficients are jess than twice their standard error. 
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likely to achieve higher levels of education (— .03). One pronounced in- Е 
dependent effect of gender on job characteristics is found: males tend to . 
receive much higher levels of remuneration than females (— .32). In ad- . 
dition, there is a chain of indirect paths from gender through initial work 
values, educational attainment, and job characteristics to both work val- 
ues at the end of the process. 

Socioeconomic status of the family of origin has major consequences 
for educational life chances (.35); SES is also correlated with initial work- 
values. Higher-status youths are considerably more likely to favor intrinsic 
values (.15) and to deemphasize extrinsic values (—.13). Higher-status 
youths are somewhat more likely to choose, or to be allocated to, occu- 
pational positions with both intrinsically and extrinsically valued char- 
acteristics (both coefficients .06). 

'The inclusion of race in the model as the third exogenous variable adds 
less than the other exogenous variables to our understanding. When SES 
is controlled, nonwhites have a slight advantage in achieving higher levels 
of education (—.05), and they are more likely to regard both intrinsic 
(—.05) and extrinsic (—.09) work values as important. 


DISCUSSION 


Evidence is advanced here that the process of occupational selection is 
more complex than Mortimer and Lorence could allow for, given the 
limitations of their sample. The characteristics of a job are direct con- 
sequences not only of prior existing values but also of educational at- 
tainment. Other things being equal, those attaining higher levels of 
education are not only considerably more likely than those attaining lower 
levels to be allocated to jobs with intrinsically rewarding characteristics, 
but they also are somewhat more likely to be found in extrinsically re- 
warding jobs. Including educational attainment in the model supplements 
the previous one-stage relationship between prior work values and job 
characteristics with a two-stage process: educational selection based on 
previous values and subsequent. occupational selection based on educa- 
tion. Thus previous values have both direct and indirect effects on oc- 
cupation, the latter through educational attainment. 

There is also, however, some evidence for the occupational-socialization 
hypothesis. The effect of the intrinsic job characteristic factor on the 1979 
intrinsic work value was powerful. The unexpected crossover effect per- 
haps is owing to the fact that those with intrinsically rewarding jobs could 
not be entirely uninterested in job security and income, given economic 
conditions in 1979. Education, again, is a powerful independent influence 
as well. Educational socialization operates in addition to occupational 
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` socialization. Education enhances an emphasis on the intrinsic values of 
work while it causes less importance to be placed on the extrinsic values 
of the job. At the same time, we find strong evidence confirming the 
value-stability hypothesis. Here, we corroborate Mortimer and Lorence's 
finding of continuity. Indeed, the relative magnitudes of their paths for 
extrinsic and intrinsic work values are astonishingly close to ours. That 
the stability of extrinsic work values is so great in both pieces of research 
argues for the sheer importance of having a job in this society, perhaps 
in all industrialized societies. 

As to the exogenous variables, we conclude from our research that 
gender is a major influence that should be included in models of work 
value change. It is not that gender is directly related to work value change; 
rather, gender is related to the initial work values, to educational attain- 
ment, and, most strongly, to the extrinsic job characteristic, income. Male 
preference for the extrinsic work value and female preference for the 
intrinsic work value reflects, perhaps, traditional gender role differentia- 
tion. It is a grim irony that women, who are more likely to value intrinsic 
rewards, are placed in occupations with intrinsic rewards that are sig- 
nificantly lower than those of males and extrinsic rewards that are 
much lower. 

That socioeconomic status is such a strong predictor of educational 
attainment confirms many investigations (e.g., Sewell and Hauser 1975). 
The less powerful, but predicted, connection between socioeconomic sta- 
tus and work values also accords with a number of previous studies 
(namely, Kohn 1977). Many consequences that might have been attributed 
to race are explained in considerable measure by socioeconomic status, 
and race plays a smaller part than we had anticipated originally. While 
nonwhites are likely to attain slightly higher levels of education than 
whites (controlling on SES), they are also more likely than whites to regard 
both work values as important, for reasons difficult to ascertain. Does 
this reflect the fact that whites are more likely to have a greater range of 
occupational choices—real or imagined—with work values more salient 
for nonwhites owing to relative deprivation? 

Several caveats must be entered at this juncture. The measures chosen 
are not identical with those used by Mortimer and Lorence. While we 
identify two items to define intrinsic job qualities (and by implication, 
nonintrinsic), we cannot, with these data, define meaningful independent 
clusters for either the extrinsic factor or for what Mortimer and Lorence 
call *social content" of the job. There are numerous confounding inter- 
correlations between work characteristics deemed intrinsic and extrinsic. 
That is why, in the current analysis, we use income as the only indicator 
of the extrinsic job characteristic. Future researchers may wish to address 
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themselves to the problem of conceptualizing and measuring distinctive 
and theoretically meaningful job characteristics. 

А similar problem was encountered in developing clusters of indicators 
for work values, although here the task was somewhat easier. It was 
impossible to distinguish a *social" work value per se; the sample of items 
included in the survey did not encompass this dimension adequately. 
However, there is reasonable.assurance that we were able to identify 
intrinsic and extrinsic work values as separate clusters. 

We recognize, furthermore, that this analysis does not control for the 
length of time the respondents have been working since their education 
was completed. However, the length of time, in gross terms (less than 
one year, one to three years, three or four years, more than four years), 
that a respondent has been employed was not related significantly in 
preliminary regression analyses to change in work values, even when 
everything in the model was controlled. Perhaps job characteristics will, 
in the future, be shown to be more powerful in their effects as a function 
of time working in a given occupational setting; the educational sociali- 
zation effects may ultimately become attenuated. However, perhaps the 

socialization consequences of occupation for work values decelerate after 
` an initial immediate impact. Many studies suggest relatively low rates of 
adult socialization vis-à-vis values. In this regard bear in mind that work 
values are highly stable among young adults. Future research may afford 
the opportunity to address these problems and the measurement problems 
as well. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study has several advantages over the pioneeering effort of Mortimer 
and Lorence. Gender, socioeconomic status, and race have various major 
effects on initial work values, educational attainment, and occupational 
selection. Findings include strong evidence for the value-stability hy- 
pothesis, some evidence for the occupational-socialization hypothesis, and 
some evidence for the direct occupational-selection hypothesis. Hence, 
Mortimer and Lorence's findings appear generalizable to a wider popu- 
lation. In qualification of their model, education has both socializing and 
occupational-selection consequences, and educational selection is itself a 
consequence of previously existing work values. Educational attainment 
is a key placement mechanism in occupational selection. For the most 
part, the observations confirm the symmetry of the model. We have at- 
tempted with some success to clarify how status, values, education, and 
occupational characteristics can be built into a multivariate model ac- 
counting for value stability and change; in short, how one aspect of culture 
is produced, sustained, and modified. 
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To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in arti- 
cles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are not 
to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or less 


narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Authors 
of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keeping their 
replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does not pub- 
lish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve the right to 
reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





COMMENT ON “DEPENDENCY THEORY AND TAIWAN: 
ANALYSIS OF A DEVIANT CASE” 


Barrett and Whyte’s analysis of Taiwan as a deviant case (А75 87 [March 
1982]: 1064—89) is an in-depth study of a country that is dependent but 
not underdeveloped or peripheral in the world system. This case is said 
to be deviant because it combines foreign capital penetration, aid, and 
trade dependence with high growth rates and low levels of income in- 
equality. I suggest that Taiwan is not a deviant case. Instead, it belongs 
to a group of dependent countries in which dynamic patterns of industrial 
growth combine with a close alliance between domestic and international 
capital in a manner predicted by dependency theory. Moreover, one can- 
not interpret Taiwan’s entire history as an example of dependency. Ас- 
cording to definition, Taiwan became dependent during the late 1960s. 
Consequently, we would not expect the long-term negative effects of 
dependency to be evident until the late 1970s or early 1980s. 

Taiwan is described as "the most striking case" of a country whose 
experience seems to conflict with the ténets of dependency theory (p. 1065). 
Barrett and Whyte argue that none of Taiwan's three historical periods 
during the 20th century (Japanese rule 1895—1945, American political 
client status 1945—60, and post-1960 American aid and investment) dis- 
plays the “presumed” negative consequences of dependency. The problem 
with their argument is that dependency reflects more than a bad case of 
external reliance. External reliance is “а condition which holds when a 
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country depends on another for some crucial inputs needed to complete 
its economic cycle" (Caporaso 1980, p. 607). Dependency, however, is 
both an external and an internal condition that involves a complex in- 
tersection between domestic and international interests—a condition im- 
plemented, initially, by a willing domestic government (Caporaso 1980, 
p. 607). 

Taiwan’s first historical period is an example of foreign colonialism. 
Colonialism is a form of external reliance, not dependency, and involves 
the coercive imposition of foreign domination by an imperialist “army of 
occupation" (Portes 1976, p. 78). In addition, the authors suggest that 
Japanese colonial influence in Taiwan was unique among imperialist ex- 
periences with external reliance for three reasons: (1) heavy investment 
in Taiwan’s infrastructure had positive effects on agricultural production, 
literacy, and health standards; (2) noninterference with Taiwan's social 
structure left patterns of land ownership relatively undisturbed, avoiding 
the "extraversion" of agriculture toward modern export crop production 
(Amin 1976, p. 20); and (3) uneven growth in manufacturing was avoided 
because the infrastructure allowed manufacturing to decentralize rather 
than concentrate in an export enclave. 

Taiwan’s period of massive aid inputs is similarly an example of externa! 
reliance rather than contemporary dependency. To begin with, the em- 
pirical findings on the negative effects of aid on growth and income 
distribution are ambiguous (Bornschier, Chase-Dunn, and Rubinson 1978). 
Economic dependency related to aid takes the form of debt dependence, 
in which foreign aid is extended as credit. The Pearson Commission 
Report points to the relative inflexibility of servicing fixed interest funds 
and the problems of meeting interest amortization payments whether or 
not projects funded by loans have successfully entered into production 
(Pearson 1969, p. 102). These problems were avoided by Taiwan because 
most U.S. aid was in the form of grants rather than loans (p. 1085). 
Moreover, nonmilitary aid to Taiwan constituted 40.796 of gross domestic 
capital formation between 1952 and 1960, and it is generally agreed that 
domestic savings or capital formation has an important influence on growth 
(Bornschier and Ballmer-Cao 1978; Chase-Dunn 1975; Papanek 1973; 
Rubinson 1976; Stoneman 1975). 

The third period of Taiwan’s dependence on trade and investment is 
the most interesting empirically. Operationalizing dependency relation- 
ships requires one to differentiate between two aspects of dependency: 
economic and market. Market dependency is largely a question of trade 
structures, measured in terms of commodity and/or partner concentration 
and vertical integration into the world economy. Cross-national studies 
have observed that commodity concentration and export specialization 
were largely unrelated to growth or inequality (see, e.g., Vengroff 1977; 
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Kaufman, Chernotsky, and Geller 1975). Moreover, the. standard argu- 
ments about the instability of world prices for primary products and the 
projected secular decline in primary commodity demand are not supported 
by empirical evidence (Mandel 1975, p. 58; Ragin and Delacroix 1977, 
p. 7). Nor do researchers find consistent evidence of negative relationships 
between partner concentration and growth (Tyler and Wogart 1973). 

The crucial feature of trading partner concentration is the transfer of 
resources from exploited backward sectors of the economy to the sector 
linked to the market requirements of the metropole (Tyler and Wogart 
1973). Japan was interested in Taiwan’s agricultural sector and built an 
elaborate infrastructure that developed rather than distorted, and pro- 
vided Taiwan with a protected and expandable market for exports (pp. 
1072-74). In the context of the effects of vertical trade position, Taiwan 
has also led a “charmed existence.” Because Taiwan is a semiperipheral 
country, its mutual trade links with other countries in similar positions 
have made it salient to the United States and yet somewhat independent 
in trade decisions (Snyder and Kick 1979, p. 114). 

Other problems related to trade dependency include the difficulty of 
unraveling the effects of trade linkage from world economic and market 
demand cycles and the fact that the part of the international trade chan- 
neled by the multinational corporations (MNCs) bypasses the interna- 
tional market completely through the mechanism of intercorporate 
transfers. Weisskopf’s assessment of the issue is that market dependency 
is determined largely by an interaction between nation size, natural re- 
source endowment, and mode of incorporation into the world system 
(1976, p. 5). The arbitrary nature of market dependency leads Weisskopf 
to suggest that economic power rather than trade dependency is the focus 
of dependency theory. 

Economic power dependency is most often conceptualized as the extent 
to which a country’s economy is penetrated and controlled by direct 
private foreign capital investment (Bornschier et al. 1978, p. 653). Power 
dependency is connected to economic decisions via the operations of MNCs 
and varies considerably among investment recipients. It confers varying 
degrees of economic and political power on those groups whose interests 
are related to foreign investment (Bornschier et al. 1978, рр. 653-54), 
and the upshot of foreign investment power is that it has little concern 
for domestic interests although it can be manipulated by domestic policy 
(Chase-Dunn 1975; Bornschier and Ballmer-Cao 1979; Moran 1978). | 

But was the influx of American foreign investment during the late 1960s 
indicative of dependency? Most of the early foreign direct investment was 
in the form of contracts to an industrial infrastructure. These projects 
were not conducive to establishing long-term dependency structures re- 
lated to reinvestment of retained earnings or “decapitalization” (see Born- 
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schier 1980, p. 163). Certainly, various dependencies are created or 
maintained by MNCs with regard to technology (Bornschier 1980, p. 
159). 'The standard line of argument on research and development from 
the dependency perspective is that imported R & D is capital intensive 
and it comes in industry-specific packages that have few spin-off effects 
in terms of developing domestic R & D or integrating efforts across do- 
mestic economic sectors (Caves 1971, p. 3). That the most dynamic sectors 
of Taiwanese industry have been labor-intensive light industrial sectors 
(not capital-intensive heavy manufacturing and mineral exploitation) is 
definitely a predictable counterbalance to the negative effects of imported 
research and development (Bornschier et al. 1978, p. 663). 

The most important counterbalance to the negative effects of foreign 
investment on growth and equality is a strong state (Cutright 1967; Jack- 
man 1974; Rubinson 1976; Rubinson and Quinlan 1977; Hewitt 1977). 
Bornschier and Ballmer-Cao suggest two important dimensions of state 
strength: (1) steering power, related to income redistribution potential; 
and (2) the character of state intervention into the economy (1979, p. 
497). Barrett and Whyte point out that Taiwan's strong state bureaucracy 
has been able to maintain separation from and domination over powerful 
economic interests (p. 1086). Although direct governmental redistribution 
has not had a large role, the protection of existing land distribution struc- 
tures is comparable. Taiwan has an exceptional history of government 
support for agricultural production, overall economic incentives for growth, 
and a conscientious effort to pattern balanced growth among sectors (pp. 
1073—74). 

Will Taiwan live happily ever after? Barrett and Whyte suggest that 
as of the late 1960s, massive U.S. direct investment in Taiwan’s special 
export. processing zones had resulted in economic changes resembling an 
enclave economic structure (p. 1077). Initially, of course, we would expect 
the inflow of U.S. direct investment to stimulate economic growth. This 
follows from contributions to gross domestic capital formation and in- 
creases in employment. The crucial negative effects, however, may be 
evident only in the long run. Bornschier et al. (1978), Bornschier and 
Ballmer-Cao (1979), and Bornschier (1980) suggest 15—20 years. In an 
African sample I have found (Hammer 1980) preliminary evidence of 
negative effects for a lag of 10 years. In another paper (Hammer 1982), 
I present strong evidence of negative effects of U.S. direct investment on 
Canada's growth rate for lags of eight and nine years. If the time needed 
to set production in place is taken into account, the negative effects of 
American investment in Taiwan during the late 1960s should become 
evident from the late 1970s onward. 

Taiwan is a test case of dependency theory, because one can “discount 
Taiwan” “only if one claims that one particular form of foreign influence 
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is... crucial...” (p. 1070). The focus of study must be dependency 
rather than external influence. Moreover, Barrett and Whyte have cut 
their analysis short and miss negative consequences of U.S. direct in- 
vestment in Taiwan. Taiwan can be classified as a dependent country 
beginning only in the late 1960s. As predicted by dependency theory, the 
effects of foreign investment on growth and equality in Taiwan are pos- 
itive in the short run. 


HEATHER-JO HAMMER 
University of Alberta 
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WHAT IS DEPENDENCY? REPLY TO HAMMER 


Hammer's primary argument is that we have interpreted dependency too 
broadly: colonialism and reliance on foreign aid are actually "external 
reliance" and not dependency. Dependency, in her view, refers primarily 
to direct private foreign capital investment; even this “economic power 
dependency" has initially beneficial consequences for the receiving nation, 
and the harmful effects manifest themselves only later. Since, “according 
to definition," Taiwan became dependent only during the late 1960s, it is 
too early to see these negative consequences, and hence Taiwan is not a 
genuine deviant case. 

We find this distinction between external reliance and dependency (bor- 
rowed from Caporaso) rather vague and highly idiosyncratic. Our article 
addressed an existing literature on dependency which does not use this 
distinction but, rather, assumes that dependency can take a wide variety 
of forms that have similar, and generally harmful, effects. In terms of the 
theory as it is represented in this literature, Taiwan remains a decidedly 
deviant case. Logically, our reply might end here, but we wish to clear 
up a number of errors and confusions raised by Hammer's comment. 

First, she not only argues that Japanese colonial rule did not constitute 
dependency but also presents a capsule picture of Taiwan developing in 
a relatively undistorted way during that period. It should be stated quite 
clearly that Japan controlled all the key levers of the Taiwanese economy 
and used them to meet Japanese needs. This led to inhibition of Taiwanese 
industrial and entrepreneurial activities, extraction of resources and rev- 
enues for use in Japan, and trade barriers to enforce purchases of Japanese 
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manufactured goods. There can be little doubt that Taiwan's development 
was distorted from what would have occurred without Japanese control, 
even if some of the distortions turned out to have positive effects on 
subsequent development. That colonial economic domination does not 
constitute dependency will come as surprising news to many in the Third 
World, as well as to students of dependency theory. 

Second, while noting the importance of foreign trade in Taiwan in 
recent years, we stated explicitly (p. 1065) that we would not discuss this 
topic but would base our case on colonial control, foreign aid reliance, 
and foreign investment. Therefore, whether factors like commodity con- 
centration or partner concentration in foreign trade have harmful effects 
is irrelevant to the arguments we presented. 

Third, contrary to what Hammer implies, we did not argue that export 
processing zones (EPZs) were becoming separate enclaves. We took pains 
to note that investment in the EPZs has led to a variety of linkages and 
spin-offs to the rest of the economy (pp. 1077-78). 

Fourth, it is misleading for Hammer to state that the literature finds 
that the effects of foreign aid on growth and income distribution are 
ambiguous. The study she cites in making this claim (Bornschier, Chase- 
Dunn, and Rubinson 1978) concludes that the effect of foreign aid is the 
same as that produced by foreign investment: both increase income in- 
equality, and both stimulate growth in the short run but retard it in the 
long run. А number of other empirical studies have found evidence of 
the negative effects of reliance on foreign aid, whether in the form of 
grants or loans. 

Fifth, Taiwan may be said to benefit from its present “semiperipheral” 
position in the world system, but how did it get there? Clearly Taiwan 
in the early 1950s would have been ranked as a peripheral country. Eco- 
nomic development caused the shift to semiperipheral status, rather than 
vice versa. 

Sixth, we cannot be faulted for failing to call attention to the role of 
the state in Taiwanese development. One of the major themes of our 
article was the distinctive nature of the state in Taiwan and its important 
role in fostering economic growth and income equity. À number of recent 
theoretically oriented dependency studies have pointed to the role of a 
strong state in modifying the effects of foreign economic penetration. 
However, these studies have not yet given us a coherent set of explanations 
and conclusions which show how such strong states can emerge and 
prosper in the face of the presumed opposition of powerful core interests, 
or what factors influence such states to promote growth or equity rather 
than to play a more predatory role. 

However, certain features of the Taiwanese case lead us to believe that 
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focusing on the strong-state argument as the explanation for the island's 
success still leaves some problems unsolved. For example, the Taiwanese 
state's direct control over the economy has declined progressively since 
1960, while income equality and growth have advanced (see Barrett 1980). 
Those who feel that state power explains the Taiwan conundrum might 
contemplate the case of Hong Kong, where broadly similar trends in 
growth and equity have occurred in something more akin to a “laissez- 
faire" capitalist environment (Chow and Papanek 1981). 

Finally, there are a number of problems with the argument that de- 
pendence on foreign investment shows its negative consequences only 
after a lag of about 10—20 years. It should be noted that recent cross- 
national research argues that there is no empirical support for the notion 
of long-run harmful effects of an accumulated stock of direct foreign 
investment on economic growth, and that earlier studies which claimed 
such support (particularly Bornschier et al. 1978) were based on poorly 
specified models (see Jackman 1982). As for the long-run effects of foreign 
private investment in Taiwan during the late 1960s and 1970s, it seems 
a bit gratuitous for Hammer to fault us for having "cut our analysis short" 
by not using а crystal ball to investigate Taiwan's future. The use of 
prophecy for the verification of theory was a strategy which never oc- 
curred to us crass empiricists. 

As we see it, dependency theory as it was originally expounded (by 
Frank, Amin, and others) was presented as a very general theory that 
suggested that almost all foreign economic influences were harmful. Аз 
subsequent research was carried out it became clear that such claims were 
excessive and that different forms of economic penetration could interact 
with domestic institutions to produce contrasting results— sometimes 
harmful but under other circumstances beneficial. We concluded our ar- 
ticle by arguing (рр. 1085—86) that finer distinctions among different forms 
of dependency should be made and that the distinctive historical expe- 
riences and social structures of developing societies needed to be taken 
into account. Hammer is clearly aware of the need for greater specificity 
їп dependency theory; while we still differ with her on certain particulars 
of the Taiwanese case, we stand in agreement with this particular theme. 

For us, dependency theory's weakest link is its current inability to 
specify adequately the complex mechanisms which mediate between for- 
eign economic influences and growth and income equity. Without a con- 
vincing specification of these linkages, we do not find the theory very 
satisfying. While we do not claim to have identified all the factors which 
linked these variables in the Taiwanese case, we hope that our discussion 
has stimulated interest in this topic. Yet as dependency theory is “whittled 
down" by empirical findings and more specific statements of testable 
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hypotheses, it is becoming more qualified and circumscribed. We are led 
to wonder whether enough will be left after this process to enable its 
proponents to claim that it represents a bold new explanatory approach. 


RICHARD E. BARRETT 


University of Illinois at Chicago 
MARTIN KING WHYTE 
University of Michigan 
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The Politics of Reproductive Ritual. By Karen Ericksen Paige and Jeffery 
M. Paige. With the assistance of Linda Fuller and Elizabeth Magnus. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1981. Pp. 
хіі + 380. $25.00. 


SEX AND POWER IN SIMPLE SOCIETIES 


George C. Homans 
Harvard. University 


I approve of the intentions behind The Politics of Reproductive Ritual, 
but my reaction to reading it is profound skepticism. Karen Paige and 
Jeffery Paige advance a possible new type of determinant of human re- 
productive rituals: female puberty and menstrual rites; birth practices, 
including couvade; and male circumcision. They contrast their approach 
with others, particularly the psychoanalytical, as represented by John and 
Beatrice Whiting, with the theory of the rites of transition that stems 
from Van Gennep (1961), and with structural-functional theories. I shall 
not try to deal here with these alternatives but shall evaluate the Paiges’ 
approach in its own right. 

Their argument, briefly, is that all these nuak have a political aim: 
to advance, in one way or another, the political interests of the individuals 
or groups performing them. “Ritual is not simply an alternative to politics; 
it is a continuation of politics by other means” (p. 4). The types of rituals 
performed depend on the political powers of groups in different societies. 

The method the Paiges use is the now standard one of correlating coded 
traits from a sample of field reports of different societies. They use a 
sample of 108 societies taken from Murdock and White’s “Standard Cross- 
cultural Sample” (1969). They apply a correction to the sample in order 
to eliminate some societies whose similarities may have arisen from cul- 
tural diffusion. They use other sophisticated statistical methods. These I 
am not competent to criticize, and I shall only comment on the meth- 
odology in two crude respects. 

First, the Paiges limit their sample for the most part to societies whose 
subsistence base is no more advanced than hoe agriculture. They exclude 
most cases of “peasant societies,” which use animals for traction in ag- 
riculture. They do so because peasant societies and those that possess still 
more advanced economies are usually organized in states, and the Paiges 
can only support their hypotheses with data from stateless societies. “In 
societies that lack a strong centralized state apparatus, an independent 
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military, and a judicial system to make binding decisions about family 
matters, control over women's reproductive capacity is specified by bar- 
gains that can never be completely enforced. Parties therefore resort to 
ritual to declare their intentions, assess each other's intentions, and in- 
fluence and gauge public opinion" (p. 255). But many societies with states 
practice the same kinds of rituals the Paiges are interested in, and their 
statement implies that the states enforce them. Some states certainly do 
so with regard to inheritance (which the Paiges do not consider) and the 
procedures that make a valid marriage, but few states, I believe, enforce 
the couvade, women's puberty or menstrual rites, and male circumcision 
(unless Israel does). This means that the Paiges leave unexplained the 
performance and nature of reproductive rituals in societies that contain 
by far the largest number of persons who practice these rituals. The Paiges 
blithely leave this problem to further research. What all this means to 
me is that there must be some explanation other than theirs to account 
for the performance of these rites in both states and stateless societies. 

Second, the chief independent variable in their correlations is the 
“strength” of “fraternal interest groups,” which I think conventional an- 
thropologists would call “lineages.” Certainly the Paiges talk more of 
fathers and lineage elders than of bands of brothers. The strength of these 
groups is measured by a combination of variables, some of which seem 
a bit crude. One of them is “residence patterns.” “If the dominant residence 
pattern was either avunculocal or patrilocal, the society received a score 
of 1" (p. 73) on this component of lineage strength. All others received a 
score of zero. Now, avunculocal and patrilocal rules of residence are the 
only ones that tend to keep the men of a lineage together “оп the ground." 
Шш a book that is concerned with the control of women's sexual rituals, 
it is important to remember that the Paiges' *strong" groups, rather than 
the "weak" ones, tend to consist of geographically concentrated male 
agnates. 

Let me now look at the ways in which the Paiges try to account for 
various kinds of reproductive rituals. Take circumcision. According to 
the Paiges' hypothesis, sociéties with strong lineages (fraternal interest 
groups) are more apt to practice circumcision than societies with weaker 
groups. In the latter, people acquire political power by other means than, 
say, the inheritance of the leadership of a lineage. In the weaker societies, 
persons acquire power by such means as wheeling and dealing in pigs 
(see Oliver 1955). The problem of power in lineage groups lies in the 
weakening of the group by fission. The ceremony of circumcision tends 
to prevent fission, the Paiges argue. True, the operation may be bungled, 
*no doubt at the cost of considerable bad feeling on the part of the 
unfortunate son's father and immediate consanguineal kin" (pp. 147—48), 
which I should think would increase the risk of fission. *But if the op- 
eration is successful, both sides gain a certain degree of satisfaction. The 
lineage elders have the satisfaction of knowing that, whatever a given 
father's future plans for lineage fission, he is sufficiently loyal to his kin 
to publicly expose the source of his future political power to danger" (p. 
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148). His future power lies in the reproductive capacity of his sons. I find 
myself in real trouble with this explanation. 

First, fission is not an all-or-nothing phenomenon. It varies with the 
level of the lineage segment at which it takes place. The Paiges quote an 
Arab proverb: “Т against my brother; I and my brother against my cousin; 
I, my brother, and my cousin against the next village; all of us against 
the foreigner" (p. 128). 

Second, the Paiges quote no statement by members of the societies 
concerned that resembles the Paiges' explanation. True, such members 
often give reasons for their rituals that anthropologists cannot accept as 
the "real" reasons. However, they often do give real reasons, and, on a 
point as important as this, the Paiges ought to have cited the natives’ 
explanations, if they have any. The closest they come is a citation from 
the Bible to the effect that Yahweh ordered Abraham to circumcise his 
sons to show their loyalty to Yahweh, who represented the spiritual unity 
of the Semitic tribal confederation (p. 152). 

Third, in spite of circumcision, fission still occurs in strongly lineal 
societies. Indeed, if a tribal elder wants to know whether the leader. of а 
lineage segment is contemplating fission, he would do much better to look 
at the demography of the segments and discover which are growing fastest 
in numbers of men and resources. Certainly the elders of societies like 
the Somali (рр. 131-34), which have large lineages but still suffer from 
fission, are aware of this. J am not prepared to offer my own explanation, 
but that of the Paiges seems to me farfetched. 

To take another ‘and reverse example, menstrual restrictions and seg- 
regation practices, such as men’s avoidance of women at menstruation 
{and women’s avoidance of men), are related inversely to the strength of 
fraternal interest groups (lineages). Anthropologists have usually attrib- 
uted these phenomena to the very common belief in the polluting effect 
of a woman’s menstrual blood. But the Paiges will have none of this. 
According to them, “A wife’s fertility gives a man economic and political 
power, but it confronts him with the dilemma of how to represent his 
power to others” (p. 218). Menstruation is indeed a sign of a woman’s 
continuing fertility and thus of her continuing ability to add to the size 
of her husband’s lineage. Nothing could be more conspicuous a sign than 
` segregating her at menstruation in a special hut. 

What, then, is the man’s dilemma? Among their weak interest groups, 
the Paiges argue, claimants for power are in riskier positions than their 
opposite numbers in strong groups, where leaders are more apt to win 
their power effortlessly, as by inheritance. But in the weaker societies a 
great show of power may arouse the dangerous jealousies of rivals. There- 
fore a man’s segregation of his wife at menstruation is a sign of his 
disinterest in women and thus in power. But why segregate specifically 
at menstruation? One would think that an avoidance of women when 
they were “clean” would be a much more conspicuous sign of a lack of 
interest in them. Yet the Paiges insist, “The elaborate pollution practices 
of unstable societies can be interpreted as tactics of ritual disinterest in 
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a wife's fertility that are part of a larger complex of ritual disinterest in 
wealth and power" (p. 228). 

What have the Paiges to say about this "larger complex"? They claim 
that certain rituals in these societies, such as potlatches, are designed to 
show indifference to wealth and power. “Community-wide ceremonies in 
which property distribution is the dorninant element also create social 
indebtedness, at least on those occasions when the exchanges between 
individuals are unequal. Both kinds of ceremonies [communal and in- 
dividual] provide opportunities for a leader to mobilize a political coalition 
through demonstrations of ‘generosity while simultaneously allowing him 
to gauge the current and potential strength of his coalition by observing 
which and how many males participate in the ceremonies” (p. 236). That 
is true, but no Kwakiutl, for instance, would be fooled by the notion that 
a potlatch was a sign of indifference to power (see Boaz 1966). On the 
contrary, potlatches are fierce competitions for status and power between 
parties, each of which seeks to prove it is the more powerful by showing 
it has greater resources than the other. An individual or his group does 
so by showing his party can afford to give away, or even destroy, more 
valuable resources. The Paiges cannot have it both ways: menstrual seg- 
regation and potlatches cannot be at the same time signs of power and 
signs of indifference to power. 

I could go on in the same way with the Paiges’ other hypotheses. The 
trouble lies not, as far as I can tell, with the variables but with the 
hypotheses the Paiges use to link them. I have trouble accepting all of 
these, largely on grounds of common sense, although I do not lack knowl- 
edge of anthropology. Ї do not have space here to consider possible al- 
ternative explanations of these rituals. I suspect that the trouble lies in 
the Paiges’ sample of societies. The rituals occur in many societies not 
included in the sample, including the very populous societies organized 
in states, and the Paiges make no attempt to explain those. After all, we, 
too, tend to segregate women sexually at menstruation, although we do 
so privately, not publicly. I should look for explanations of the rituals in 
the still largely unknown characteristics of our common human nature. 
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Randall Collins 
San Diego à. 
The Politics of Reproductive Ritual is a book that could have been much 
better than it is. The basic idea, that reproductive rituals are a form of 
politics used in stateless societies that lack more explicit political tactics, 
is excellent. By "reproductive rituals" the authors mean male circumci- 
sion, female menarcheal ceremonies and genital mutilation, menstrual 
pollution and other sex segregation practices, the couvade and maternal 
childbirth restrictions. Karen Paige and Jeffery Paige argue that, in the 
tribal and band societies with which they are concerned, the allegiance 
of children is the key to adults’ (or more specifically, adult males’) power, 
wealth, and status. In the absence of a police force or other independent 
control agencies, male rights over the reproductive powers: of women 
must be settled by direct bargains among the parties themselves. Repro- 
ductive rituals are political tactics for gauging the future intentions of 
other people in one's society and for manipulating and monitoring public 
opinion. The tribal ritual of sex is an extension of politics bv other means. 

` The theory has a great deal of intuitive appeal, and it is certainly much 
more straightforward than the involuted Freudian explanations that have 
held the field in this area, and which the Paiges have little difficulty 
disproving. For example, menstruation gives obvious evidence of a wom-. 


an’s fertility, hence rituals which make it highly visible have a clear ` 


significance for those societies in which politics revolves almost entirely 
around negotiating kinship connections. One of the most striking ap- 
plications of this approach is the Paiges’ treatment of circumcision 
rituals. These rituals are especially important in pastoral societies, and 
the authors’ case study of ancient Hebrew society gives convincing ex- 
planation for this. These wandering herdsmen had enough economic re- 
sources to build sizable political coalitions, resources with enough value 
to necessitate military protection. À patriarch's greatest political weapon 
was his capacity to have many sons, who might, by further reproduction, 
add still more men to the coalition. But such family-based coalitions were 
always in danger of splitting into warring factions, especially since the 
herding environment imposed no constraints (such as are found in more 
sedentary pursuits) on wandering off to found one's own lineage.' How 
was the kinship coalition to be kept together? The Paiges argue that the 


! The Paiges think that the danger is rebellion of son against father, and this leads them 
into a hypothetical and rather farfetched discussion of castration as a possible political 
solution. The speculation is needless; it is clear that the real danger is fission among brothers. 
All of the empirical cases are of this sort; e.g., in the Hebrew materials, thie lineages of 
Ishmael and Isaac, Jacob and Esau. 
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circumcision ritual was a key mechanism. The ceremony not only brought 
together the members of the coalition, so that their loyalty could be 
counted publicly; it also provided evidence to the group of the particular 
father's good faith in them because he placed his most valuable resource, 
his son's penis, in their hands. Given the rudimentary medical and san- 
itary practices of such tribes, each man was taking a risk in having his 
son circumcised. It was a symbolic sacrifice that bound the individual to 
the group. According to Biblical tradition, the circumcision practice was 
substituted initially for an actual human sacrifice (Abraham offering up 
Isaac) at the very beginning of the distinct religious tradition of the 
Hebrews. : 

The Politics of Reproductive Ritual is studded with insights of this 
kind. However, the authors, not content to stay with illuminating case 
studies, also pursue a traditional positivist method of formalizing hy- 
potheses, operationalizing variables, drawing a sample, and applying 
what are considered to be the most appropriate statistical techniques. 
Here is where the trouble begins. For the hypotheses do not follow par- 
ticularly closely from the theory, and there are a number of other possible 
interpretations within this general framework. The indexes used to op- 
erationalize variables do not mean so obviously what the authors say they 
mean. Апа the sampling method and statistical techniques, despite their 
air of conspicuous orthodoxy, seem to me to rule out, by fiat, some of the 
crucial mechanisms. Let me take each of these points in turn. 

1. The theory-hypothesis gap: The theory involves two main causal 
stages. In the background there are economic/environmental conditions, 
which determine whether there are sufficient durable resources worth 
fighting about. A high-resource situation, together with residence ar- 
rangements that bring consanguineous males together, creates a strong 
fraternal interest group (FIG). Strong FIGs use surveillance rituals (i.e., 
circumcision) to monitor the group members’ loyalty, and they monitor 
contract compliance on the part of families that have given them women 
(i.e., maternal restriction taboos and the like). A low-resource situation, 
however, especially in combination with a residence pattern that disperses 
related males, produces a weak fraternal interest group. In the absence 
of strong male support, individual males use mobilization rituals (cou- 
vade, menarcheal ceremonies) which temporarily mobilize an alliance to 
support their claims to paternal rights, as well as ritual disinterest (men- 
strual segregation, male segregation in men’s houses) through which the 
individual appeals to the group by showing he is not being greedy about 
possessing fertile women. 

Some of this reasoning sounds farfetched. Take, for example, the notion 
of ritual disinterest, which is supposed to be displayed in weak fraternal 
interest groups. An alleged version of this is the segregated men’s house, 
where adult males in many tribal societies spend much of their time. The 
men’s house is tabooed to women, and an offender may be punished 
brutally or gang raped. This is in the same societies in which women are 
regarded by men as extremely polluting, and in which (not surprisingly) 
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there is a great deal of hostility between the sexes. Now the Paiges, because 
the men's house contains all the men of the village instead of only men 
who are related consanguineously, regard this as a form of weak FIG and 
hence believe that these men have no recourse but to show ritual disin- 
terest in women by staying away from them. But one could say just as 
plausibly that these are societies in which the male group as a whole is 
extremely well organized (not split up along kin lines) and therefore in a 
position to.exercise domination over women in general, whom it terrorizes. 
From this point of view pollution rituals are not the showing of disinterest 
but simply an extreme version of the contempt that dominant classes 
usually show toward their inferiors. And, of course, a gang rape is hardly 
going to help anybody’s claim to paternity. 

Similarly, “ritual disinterest” is not indicated necessarily by require- 
ments that menstruating women must be secluded (i.e., imprisoned) in a 
menstrual hut. The Paiges think that this means the man is publicly 
displaying his willingness to leave her unprotected against adulterers. 
But, in fact, the taboo applies to all men, not just to the weman’s husband 
(and seclusion applies to all women, not just to married ones); so one can 
hardly see the element of “disinterest” in it. Showing disinterest seems a 
very peculiar form of political tactic in any case. If the object is to protect 
a man's sexual claims over a woman, in what way would this be attained 
by doing the oppositer The case reminds me of another (not described as 
ritual disinterest, however, but as a mobilization ritual): ritual defloration 
in Australia, where the pubescent girl is enjoyed by a series of elders of 
the clan before she is handed over to her husband (p. 105). Here the ritual 
does exactly what it is supposed to be protecting against! 

The analysis of “mobilization rituals” is for the most part not very 
convincing. The argument is that, because strong FIGs can protect their 
daughters’ virginity by direct use of organized force, they do not need 
rituals. It is where FIGs are weak that rituals are used to mobilize a 
temporary coalition. Hence the ordeals and ceremonies to which pubes- 
cent girls are subjected. The problem is that the Paiges overlook a major 
fact about such societies: the prevalence of premarital intercourse. They 
write as if all societies everywhere were concerned primarily with guard- 
ing potential paternity rights; in fact, of the societies they code as resource 
poor where mobilization rituals are allegedly most needed, only 21% 
require female virginity at marriage, and 35% have completely open 
premarital sex. (The rest are intermediate in sexual restrictiveness. Data 
from World Ethnographic Atlas, courtesy of Rae Lesser Blumberg.) Hence 
most of these rituals can hardly be protecting virginity. The nature of the 
rituals themselves makes one suspect that something else is going on, in 
any case. For the rituals are often very severe on the women, sometimes 
(in the case of genital mutilations) amounting to horrible tortures. The 
authors are very blasé about this, quoting descriptions of some of the 
worst ordeals with what strikes me as near-sadistic relish. But the thought 
that these have something to do with sexual domination is one that they 
dismiss because it is simply not their hypothesis. 
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2. Ambiguously operationalized variables: The Paiges claim that their 
statistical analysis bears out their claims. But this depends on whether 
one believes that their measures mean what they say they do. Take, for 
instance, their measure of economic resources. They create a dichotomous 
index, lumping together hunting, gathering, fishing, and primitive hor- 
ticultural societies as resource poor; and herding, advanced horticultural, 
and agrarian societies as resource rich. 'They think that this indicates the 
economic basis for political organization among males. But it also sep- 
arates out societies in which women, by and large, make and control the 
major contribution to subsistence, as opposed to societies in which women 
are economically marginal. As Blumberg (1974) has shown, this variable 
(which can, of course, be measured more directly) has a very powerful 
effect on the sexual privileges and restrictions of women—much the same 
material that the Paiges consider under the rubric of ^reproductive ritual." 
Underneath the labels, the Paiges’ data may be showing the effects ofa 
quite different set of processes. 

Their measure of the strength of the fraternal interest group also seems 
to me rather ambiguous. Their index here is a combination of the size of 
the largest kinship grouping acting as a political unit; the lineage ideology, 
with patrilineality considered as producing a stronger FIG; and bride 
price. Why the latter? Because the Paiges think that bride price indicates 
the ability to make an explicit marriage bargain; certain goods have to 
be delivered, payments are taken back if adultery is committed or a 
woman fails to bear children, etc. Dowry is ruled out as an indicator for 
the silly reason that dowries go to the daughter, not to her husband. In 
fact, dowries usually are used de facto by the husband; as to explicit 
marriage bargains, there is no better example of cold-blooded bargaining 
among kin groups than that which goes into arranging a marriage dowry. 
Ithink that this component of the index particularly muddies the water, 
because one of the main things bride price indicates is a society in which 
women are prime economic producers (Blumberg 1978, p. 41) and. thus 
worth paying for. They are especially likely to be in this position, inci- 
dentally, in societies that otherwise would be labeled by the Paiges as 
resource poor where they would expect the FIG to be weak. It is small 
wonder, given this operationalization, that the authors’ correlation coef- 
ficients rarely account for more than 2096 or so of the variance.? 

3. The search for an uncontaminated sample: The Paiges take consid- 
erable pains to make sure that their sample is not contaminated by dif- 
fusion effects. They choose societies from widely separated geographical 
areas, and employ an up-to-date statistical technique designed to apply 
stringent criteria of significance, in order to handle “Galton’s Problem” 


? The coding of the dependent variables also becomes arbitrary and sometimes absurd. The 
code for "circumcision" is construed in а wonderfully narrow way, to rule out subincision 
and superincision (.е., which part of the penis is cut) (p. 161), as if this should make a 
difference for the surveillance ritual in general! Or, in coding menarcheal rituals, that of 
severe genital mutilation is combined with wearing a veil or tying up one's hair in a category 
of low concern for sexual maturity (p. 108). 
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(contamination). And they exclude all peasant groups in agrarian states, 
because “including ‘large states’ in cross-cultural surveys can result in 
spurious correlations since the kinds of social and cultural characteristics 
investigated by most cross-cultural studies appear infrequently in complex 
societies” (p. 68). 

Now all this is pretty standard in positivistic research. But the meth- 
odological defensiveness may strike many people as rather outdated in 
this era of historical sociology, with its emphasis on world-systems end 
its criticism of mythical isolated societies. The old-fashioned comparative 
method made a deliberate effort to exclude history, as if diffusion of 
cultural traits would contaminate the pure "functional" relationships in- 
side a society. In my opinion, this is like trying to design houses in which 
people walk on the ceiling. Avoiding diffusion effects is silly, since every 
society got many of its traits in the first place by some sort of diffusion, 
however far back in time. Most writing systems, for instance, after the first 
ones in Mesopotamia, are believed to have diffused by imitation; does 
this mean that we can say nothing about the conditions under which 
writing emerged in Egypt, China, or Japan? Ironworking diffused to sub- 
Saharan African tribal societies, making them rather different from the 
stateless tribes of Oceahia and Southeast Asia; does that mean we can 
never consider the economies of tribal Africa? (The Paiges do not think 
about this one, so they go ahead and do it.) 

But somehow kinship systems are supposed to be more susceptible to 
the distorting effects of diffusion. Really? I would say that, on the con- 
trary, kinship is not something that one can just pick up, like a new 
technology. It is the very center of tribal social organization, and a society 
is not going to adopt a new kinship practice just out of sheer random 
imitation. The whole dichotomy of diffusion versus indigenous causes is 
ridiculous; a society will not pick up a trait unless it has social reasons 
of its own for doing so. But there is more to it than that. The “world- 
system" at the level of tribal societies exists precisely in the form of other 
tribes. The anthropologists’ search for the pure isolated society is a de- 
lusion, perpetrated by the prevailing practice of simply ignoring whatever 
outside contacts a group has. In fact, what gets called a “society” is highly 
arbitrary, depending largely on what group (a village, a larger territory, 
a campsite on a particular day when certain people happen to be there) 
the anthropologist happens to study. More realistic observation shows 
that tribal “societies” are usually shifting in composition and full of ex- 
changes, alliances, and wars with neighboring groups (e.g., Strathern 
1973). Moreover, one can make out a good case that these "external" 
relations are central in determining kinship patterns. The prevalence of 
warfare has a major effect on determining matrilocal residence (Ember 
and Ember 1971), and Lévi-Strauss pointed out (1969, p. 67) that marriage 
systems are ways of making a negotiated settlement to M much like 
a system of giving hostages. 

The Paiges’ effort to exclude peasant agrarian Е is particularly 
silly. This is fairly typical of anthropological research, which consequently 
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ends up ignoring the large societies which have contained, by far, the 
bulk of the people who have ever lived. In fact, the authors could have 
used these societies for a strong comparative test of their own theory 
because, if reproductive ritual is a substitute for politics, it should decline 
with the rise of the state. This is, by and large, what happens; the pattern 
will become even more distinct if one divides complex societies into social 
classes and hence into degrees of political participation.’ Instead of bol- 
stering their argument, thougb, the Paiges opt for the conventional strat- 
egy, which they think is an advantage against "spurious" relationships. 
(For instance, they use this line to dismiss evidence that supports, quite 
properly I would say, Judith Brown's theory that residence patterns are 
:a major determinant of female puberty rites [p. 116].) Precisely where 
the Paiges think they are most up-to-date is where they seem most archaic. 

The main fault with the way the authors work out their theory lies, in 
my opinion, in an implicit sexism. This may be surprising, in view of the 
sex of at least one of the.authors. But the actors in their scheme are always 
men, and women's interests, resources, and motivations are never taken 
into consideration. In fact, the authors go out of their way to try to 
disprove theories, like those of Alice Schlegal and Robert Murphy, which 
emphasize male domination or sexual antagonism. This shows bad grace 
in several respects. For one thing, the Paiges' theory comes out of this 
general tradition. Murphy is actually the originator of the analysis of 
“fraternal interest groups,” and the Paiges’ theory has an obvious affinity 
with the sexual property/alliance theories which descend from Lévi-Strauss 
(who, however, is not cited in this connection). The Paiges have trouble 
: with theoretical labels; they refer to most rival nonpsychological theories 
as "structural-functional" ones, a designation which certainly sits ill with 
the actual contents of these theories of conflict and domination. Moreover, 
their empirical analyses generally support the sexual conflict theories more 
strongly than their own hypotheses (e.g., pp. 250—53). And if their key 
indexes, as indicated above, are really measurements of female economic 
resources and other aspects of female versus male mobilization, then the 
entire body of their findings is open to wholesale reinterpretation. 

But the Paiges seem to have a mental block against admitting that 
women can be actors in their own right in tribal kinship politics. For all 
their larger intellectual kinship with theories of kinship conflict, domi- 
nation, and alliance, the authors insist on making their own hypotheses 


3 The authors have a concluding section in which they try to analyze reproductive rituals 
in our own society: circumcision in hospitals, abstention from intercourse during menstrua- 
tion and pregnancy, etc. The argument here is ad hoc and unconvincing theoretically. What 
the Paiges do not seem to realize is that if these are full-blown reproductive rituals, as they 
claim they are in touting these “non-empirical [sic] and irrational behaviors" (p. 277), then 
their presence in a society in which kinship politics is nil undermines the authors' general 
theory. The more proper strategy is a comparative one; such rituals are really pretty mild, 
nonpublic, and unimportant in state societies, which bolsters the point that emphasis on 
their presence is indicative of kinship politics. In general, the Paiges do not seem to grasp 
that negative cases are just as important as positive ones in comparative analysis. 
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more idiosyncratic than they need to be and hiding all other interpre- 
tations behind a smoke screen of dubious technicalities. _ 

One comes away from this book with an overwhelming impression that 
reproductive rituals are part of a war between the sexes. Menarcheal 
rituals in which a woman is tied up and unable to move for three days 
or in which her labia are sliced off while the bystanders chant to drown 
out her screams; head-hunting males who hide out in tabooed sweat 
houses and fear pollution by the women who control most economic 
production; the practice of accusing a barren woman of adultery: this 
kind of material comes through the lines of the Paiges’ book over and 
over again. If only they could have seen that politics is broader than the 
part they pick out; if only they were less superstitious about the rituals 
of positivistic social science. But never mind. Their book is an addition 
to a messy and conflictual, but nevertheless growing, theoretical tradition. 
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Among those intrepid few sociologists who seriously attempt to integrate 
micro and macro levels of sociological theory, Randall Collins is one of 
the most versatile. He ranges with impressive ease from the emotional 
niceties of dyadic interaction to the grand sweep of world history, dis- 
playing, along the way, remarkable erudition and a grasp of literatures 
many of us are hardly aware of. Little he writes is without stimulation 
and interest, and for these reasons you may well want to buy this book. 
I learned a great deal from it. 

But it is an exasperating book. Let me list some of the reasons. First, 
the title: Sociology since Midcentury. If (presumably under а new admin- 
istration) we had a truth-in-titles law, this book would be called Some 
Previously Published Papers and Book Reviews of Randall Collins’s: With 
about 90 Pages of Original Material Interspersed. The actual title refers 
mainly to a nine-page introduction in which Collins gives his interesting 
and provocative views on the state of current sociology. This is, unfor- 
tunately, his only attempt to give coherence to the patchwork that follows. 
The title refers also to the 12 book reviews scattered through the book, 
which appraise various practicing sociologists as represented in the par- 
ticular volumes under scrutiny. But these 70-odd pages are the weakest 
part of the book. The reviews (only one of them previously unpublished) 
are small fragments that detract from any coherence that might otherwise 
develop. This is not because Collins writes bad book reviews. It is in- 
stead—it pains me, gentle reader, to say this as I struggle to be articulate 
and wise in these pages—because the book review form offers little scope 
for the development of complex ideas or themes. Its purpose is to apprise 
the reader of the merits and demerits of a particular book and to put that 
book in the context of related work. Although an occasional review rises 
above this mission, there are few of us whose collected corpus of reviews 
would stand the scrutiny brought by republication. The non-book-review 
essays reprinted here vary from the very brilliant to the quirky and un- 
finished-looking. Finally, I was exasperated by the standard of copy- 
editing and proofreading exhibited in this book: without trying very hard, 
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I found 42 typographical errors. This is a distraction and gives an am- 
ateurish cast to the enterprise. 

Now I have that out of my system and can go on to a more serious 
appraisal of the work itself. Collins's strength lies in pounding away at 
certain powerful themes rarely brought to bear on the attempt to link 
micro to macro levels of analysis: (1) the importance of "cultural pro- 
duction," ritual, and emotion in the genesis and maintenance.of systems 
of stratification; (2) the fundamental significance of physical bodies and 
spatial relations in sociological explanation; and (3) the uncovering of 
conflict in situations where it is latent or hidden from the view even of 
participants. I will elaborate on these themes in order. 

1. Culture, emotions, and ritual: Collins's treatment of culture is es- 
pecially suggestive. Though not uninterested in culture for its own sake, 
he stresses, rather, the importance of culture in facilitating organization 
for shared goals. Thus, in a fine critical essay entitled “Wallerstein’s World 
System” (published for the first time in this volume), he takes Wallerstein 
to task for neglecting the production and distribution of culture and 
cultural differences as determinants of class solidarity. In discussing the 
modern capitalist “takeoff,” he chides Wallerstein for neglecting the Church 
and dismissing it as “essentially ideological.” “This is a mistake,” Collins 
tells us. “What is most important about religion is not its beliefs, but its 
real organizational forms enacted by the body of priests and monks. The 
church is a material institution like any other, and its property and its 
economic consumption—and for the medieval period its innovative eco- 
nomic productivity (as well as its cultural productivity}—are key elements 
in the pattern that made possible the birth of capitalism” (p. 55). 

Organizations that produce culture—primarily the Church and schools— 
thus play a dual role: they serve as the seedbeds of new organizational 
forms that facilitate the quest for dominance of groups that can manip- 
ulate those forms—as in the credentialling activity of schools and the 
economic activities of. the Church—and they also exert their force in 
shaping the cultural matrix within which individuals decide on their 
political and ideological allegiances. Thus, in an essay on geopolitics, 
Collins lists among the organizational resources that make up the bases 
of military power “cultural resources in the form of religion and ethnicity” 
(p. 72). (In a curious lapse from his usual conflict theoretic perspective, 
however, he takes religious and ethnic identity throughout this essay as 
a given rather than as a matter open to manipulation—as in much recent 
literature on ethnicity that stresses its construction and mobilization for 
political purposes.) 

Schools produce, in Collins’s view, a “standardized culture . . . which 
is essential for creating any large-scale and permanent organizations. . . . 
'The medieval church was a compulsory organization of the community, 
with discipline and doctrines upheld by military force, owning consid- 
erable property and competing for political supremacy throughout Eu- 
rope. Such organization was made possible by the administrative skills 
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and the sense of organizational identity produced by education" (p. 192). 
But lest this all seem too mechanical and automatic, Collins warns that 
“cultural production is inherently difficult for an elite to control... . The 
prestige of a formalized culture is likely to mobilize more people than can 
readily translate this investment into elite occupational positions. Over- 
production crises are endemic to culture-producing institutions, especially 
since culture is intrinsically difficult to monopolize" (p. 193). These com- 
ments are the introduction to a provocative essay entitled “Crises and 
Declines in Credential Systems," which argues that the recent escalation 
of credentialling requirements in the United States is not a sport but can 
be seen as part of a recurring cycle of boom and bust, over centuries and 
continents, in production of credentials by educational institutions. (Col- 
lins’s argument about the impact of credential overproduction is similar 
to that of Lawrence Stone on the "inflation of titles" in Elizabethan and 
Stuart England [1965]. Both concern the use for political purposes of 
honorific titles, but by quite different political actors. An analysis that 
brought both into a common framework would be of considerable in- 
terest.) The essay here, however, is much less sharply focused on cre- 
dentials as weapons of conflict among status groups than Collins's The 
Credential Society (1980), and consequently gives the feeling of being but 
a piece of a larger work. 

Not only culture, but also emotions, are “produced,” Collins tells us; 
in this context he urges the recognition that Weber's status group concerns 
and interest in religion are well within the conflict tradition. Collins 
suggests that Weber is concerned with the "control of the means of emo- 
tional production: the conditions in the material world whereby individ- 
uals are influenced to experience emotions, especially social solidarity, 
fear, awe, or a sense of purpose. The implication is that these are resources 
to be used in conflicts . . .” (p. 41). Later, in his 1981 AJS article, “Оп 
the Microfoundations of Macrosociology,” reprinted here, Collins elabo- 
rates this theme. What, he asks, is the *micromechanism which can 
explain the repetitive actions that make up social structure"? It is “chains 
of microencounters," which he dubs “interaction ritual chains,” that “gen- 
erate the central features of social organization—authority, property and 
group membership—by creating and recreating mythical cultural symbols 
and emotional energies" (p. 262). Emotional solidarity is the “payoff” 
from conversations and interaction rituals. 

2. Physical bodies and spatial relations: In many of these essays there 
is а concerted attempt to bring the body and physical space back into 
social theory. Collins presents this as a logical extension of Marxian ma- 
terialism, though one inconsistent with idealist versions: “Motivation is | 
to be understood in terms of the material desires of human bodies. Marx 
couched this primarily in terms of the need to stay alive. . . . This principle 
is capable of further extension, however; maneuvering for physical dom- 
inance, for emotional satisfaction, and for sexual pleasure all fall within 
its purview . . .” (p. 27). 

In a fascinating attempt to restore the study of geopolitics to a central 
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position in macrosociology, Collins uses the innocent statement that the 
state “consists ultimately of military control over a territory" (p. 71) as a 
platform for a detailed examination of the effects of various geographical 
configurations—“heartlands,” “marchlands,” and "*barriers"—on the de- 
termination of state boundaries. This level of detail on such matters was 
typical of early 20th-century global historians but has come to be shunned 
by sociologists as simpleminded geographical determinism. Collins's effort 
here should serve as a valuable corrective, reminding us that political 
events occur only and necessarily in physical space, and that such space 
‘is highly inhomogeneous in ways that cannot be laid aside. . 

At the most microscopic level as well, that of ethnomethodological 
research, Collins finds an unexpected importance of physical bodies and 
space. He comments that the 


limitations on human cognition documented by the ethnomethodologists 
show why social order must necessarily be physical and local for all par- 
ticipants. Although this may seem paradoxical, in view of the philosophical 
and antimaterialist themes associated with this intellectual tradition, it is 
consonant with the main examples of indexical statements that ethno- 
methodologists have cited . . . : terms such as “you,” “me,” “here,” “this” 
are irremediably bound to the specific context because people's activities 
always occur at a particular physical location and at a particular point in 
time. The inexpressible context on which everybody depends, and on which 
all tacit understandings rest, is the physical world, including everyone's 
own body, as seen from a particular place within it. [P. 273] 


3. Uncovering hidden conflict: As is well known, one of Coilins’s strong 
suits is finding conflict underlying situations where it is not readily ap- 
parent. In these essays, he is especially concerned to determine whether 
the theoretical orientations of various sociologists might not be more 
related to questions of conflict than has been supposed. His treatment of 
Weber, in this connection, is a valuable antidote to the partial view 
resulting from selective translations and interpretations current even 
through the 1960s. Collins's view that “Weber’s sociology not only accords 
with but also builds upon Marxian fundamentals" (р. 38) is stimulating 
and documented in interesting though sketchy ways. | 

But Collins also has an unsettling tendency to find conflict theory every- 
where. In an essay on Lévi-Strauss, he describes the "center" of The 
Elementary Structures of Kinship as a theory of the stratified state (p. 
114). He is able to interpret the book as mainly about conflict, partly 
because he stresses, to the exclusion of other themes, its discussion of the 
role of wife exchange in reducing intergroup frictions. In defending the 
alleged centrality and the current value of Lévi-Strauss's views on conflict, 
Collins asserts a much higher level of conflict among early hunting and 
gathering peoples than appears defensible to me from existing evidence, 
and he focuses especially on Australian aborigine examples, which are 
much more likely to involve this conflict than those chosen from other 
areas. He also neglects increasing evidence of the importance óf non- 
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lineage-based kinship systems among non-Australian hunting peoples. 
The theory of the stratified state that Collins extracts from Lévi-Strauss 
appears to be an amalgam of Lévi-Straussian ideas held together and 
much amplified by Collins’s ingenuity; that is, it is less the “center” of 
the book than an ingenious but arguable gloss on the original. 

Then, in his otherwise brilliant essay on Goffman—far and away the 
best effort I have seen to synthesize Goffman’s various stages and relate 
them to broader themes in sociological theory—Collins is also determined 
to wring a conflict-theoretic interpretation out of the materials, though 
he is aware that it is even harder here than for Lévi-Strauss. At one point 
he notes, for example, that Goffman “regrettably, . . . once again misses 
the implications of his analysis for a theory of stratification and hence a 
link to the mainstream of macrosociology" (p. 251). 

More disturbing is Collins's occasional tendency to rest his evaluation 
of theorists and theories on their level of conflict content. He is, for 
example, surprisingly uncritical of technological determinist theories of 
social evolution if they are organized around a conflict argument and 
contemptuous of otherwise valuable work if there seems no way to give 
а conflict interpretation of it. Thus, discussing Robert Merton's work, he 
asserts that if "there is a central theme that underlies virtually all of 
Merton's work I would say it is the effort to defuse stratification issues. 
... What was weak about American sociology in the years in which 
Merton worked was its attempt to defuse stratification. In the process it 
ended up turning away from the very variables that are most fundamental 
to consider in any real explanatory theory" (p. 303). But what Collins 
means by the "effort to defuse stratification issues" is that Merton has 
often interpreted behavior as stemming from sources other than latent or 
manifest conflicts. The failure to give conflict explanations can be the 
*central theme" in Merton's work only if one assumes that his career has 
been devoted to subtly undermining conflict interpretations, an unlikely 
proposition. Here one is tempted to turn on Collins his own criticism of 
Gouldner, whom he chides for his “tendency to treat scholarship primarily 
for its political relevance, and to dismiss scientific objectivity as techno- 
cratic ideology. . . . Yet scholarly advances do occur apart from political 
trends; intellectual communities have an internal social structure as well 
as an externally linked one" (p. 317). 

Apart from these three themes recurring through the volume, some 
other characteristics of the work are worth notice. Unlike many contem- 
porary conflict.theorists, Collins takes a generally positivist stance. By 
and large I am sympathetic to this and believe that it leads him usefully 
in the direction of systematic theory, a direction less available to those 
who insist that all theory is enmeshed in a set of political obligations and 
intentions. But there are places in these essays where the positivist impulse 
leads to an unnecessary profusion of hypotheses, some of which are pre- 
mature and can hardly be supported by available data or theory. In his 
discussion of geopolitics, for example, he suggests that “їп highly frag- 
mented periods, there is a tone of chivalry, of warfare treated as a game" 
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(p. 95). The populations subjected to the Peloponnesian or the Thirty 
Years War would have looked in vain, however, for this chivalry. In a 
discussion of cruelty, he asserts that pastoralists’ “habitual life of herding, 
prodding and killing animals fosters a similar attitude toward people" (p. 
144). But this is highly inappropriate to many East African pastoralists 
such as the Nuer or the Turkana. Other hypotheses hover uncomfortably 
close to circularity: “Only the more productive economies can have highly 
centralized supply systems and very expensive large-scale weapons" (p. 
76); the most "spectacularly expansive states usually intrude into a power 
vacuum” (p. 96). The difficulty, of course, is whether one can see level 
of “productivity” or the existence of a “power vacuum" as easily before 
the fact as after, and whether they have clear definitions independent of 
the outcomes attributed to them. 

For all their strengths, some of the essays suffer, despite occasional 
disclaimers, from monocausalism, an intense focus on one cause in a 
situation where multiple causes are obviously at work. The essay on 
geopolitics has this tendency, as does that on credential crises, where it 
is asserted, for example, that the "long downturn of the cultural cycle" 
resulting from overexpansion of educational and credential-granting in- 
stitutions in 14th- through 16th-century Europe "brought political and 
economic downturn with it" (p. 204). 

Some of the most interesting essays are frustrating because, being mainly 
programmatic, they promise more than they can deliver. I felt this most 
acutely for “Оп the Microfoundations of Macrosociology,” in which the 
concept of interaction ritual chains is developed only abstractly, without 
clear demonstration of its value in empirical application. One of the few 
examples given is upward mobility. Collins asserts that “upwardly mobile 
individuals are those whose cultural resources lead them through a se- 
quence of IR (interaction ritual) experiences that builds up their emotional 
energies, hence their confidence and drive; when they reach IR matchups 
which no longer give a favorable emotional balance, this advantage dis- 
appears, and they cease to move further upward" (p. 209). But this 
account strikes me as an unhealthy mixture of status attainment ideas 
and the Law of Effect, with a dollop of Dale Carnegie thrown in for good 
measure. Out the window goes the subtlety that otherwise characterizes 
this essay's treatment of small-scale relations and their concatenation, as 
well as Collins's usual insistence on the structural constraints limiting and 
shaping behavior and outcomes of individuals. 

This piece would also be stronger, I think, if it drew out more system- 
atically the strong parallels with the social exchange/reinforcement con- 
tingency work of George Homans, on the one hand, and the social- 
construction-of-reality conceptions of Peter Berger and Thomas Luck- 
mann, on the other. To have woven an essay that meshes so well with 
both behaviorist and phenomenological arguments is no mean intellectual 
feat, and it would have illuminated this landscape considerably had Col- 
lins chosen to explicate this apparent conundrum. Where he parts from 
both sets of arguments is in his linkage of microscopic encounters, con- 
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versational and otherwise, to broader themes of power and stratification 
via effects on loyalty, coalition, and group membership. The obvious 
affinity between Collins's framework and much of the work carried out 
in the social network tradition is also never developed here. 

Finaly, I was puzzled by Collins's frequent assertions that sociology 
has made giant theoretical strides in recent years. I myself have searched 
in vain for the *quantum leap forward in our. macrotheories" (p. 2) that 
he claims to have found and wonder whether sociology since midcentury 
has really “recovered the theoretical impulse that characterized the clas- 
sics" (p. 7). The book is dotted with exuberant phrases: one section of 
essays is entitled “The Sociology of Education: The Cutting Edge" but 
consists mainly of Collins's demonstrations of the severe weaknesses of 
most work in this area. The section called “Breakthroughs in Microso- 
ciology" contains two of the book's best pieces—the one on Goffman and 
the “microfoundations” essay. But the word “breakthrough” seems to be 
premature, conveying an excessively rosy view of recent theoretical prog- 
ress. In short, it is hard for me to see how so acute a critic of sociological 
theory can assess its current state in this Panglossian language. 

To sum up, this is an uneven book, full of warts and flaws, but with 
more bright ideas and provocative arguments than sociologists are used 
to seeing between two covers. In my assigned role as reviewer, I have 
duly recorded all noticeable sources of irritation; this should not dis- 
courage readers with a central interest in social theory from reading this 
valuable book. 
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The Future of the Sociological Classics. Edited by Buford Rhea. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1981. Pp. xii - 212. $28.50 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


Robert Bierstedt 
University of Virginia 


The Future of the Sociological Classics is a collection of nine lectures 
delivered at East Carolina University in 1978. Seven of the essays—all 
of them laudatory (some to the point of adulation)—are devoted to nine 
sociologists, and two of them are addressed to the classics in general. In 
a graceful introduction the editor, Buford Rhea, dismisses the notion that 
the classics are now irrelevant and emphasizes his conviction that they 
have an enduring importance, a sentiment that is repeated throughout 
the book. The essays themselves are of nearly uniform excellence and one 
can only treat them seriatim. 

In the first, Irving M. Zeitlin directs his attention to Marx. He treats 
the relationship between Hegel and Marx, credits Marx with a successful 
synthesis of idealistic and materialistic views of the human condition, 
discusses Marx's *ruling ideology," and tries to remove any taint of evo- 
lutionary doctrine from his work. It is a suggestive essay and an informa- 
tive one. 

The late Werner J. Cahnman regards Hobbes, Vico, and Tónnies as 
starting points in sociology. He begins with some penetrating observations 
on the present unsatisfactory state of sociological theory and warns us, 
especially with respect to Weber and Durkheim, that we may be “wor- 
shipping idols.” Weber’s work is an imposing torso in need of a head, and 
Durkheim's is not only enamored of itself but often “does violence to the , 
facts on which it supposedly rests” (p. 17). Hobbes and Vico, apparent 
opposites, are actually complementary, and their ideas converge in Tón- 
nies. My only objection to this splendid essay is Cahnman's unpro- 
nounceable adjective “Ténniesian.” “Vichian” is not much better. 

Dennis Wrong, unlike Cahnman, regards Weber as peerless. One reason 
he gives for our reverence for Weber is, again, the unsatisfactory state of 
contemporary theory. We need our ancestors to confer respectability on 
our enterprise. About Marx, Wrong writes that it is possible to deny that 
he was a sociologist (as Donald MacRae has done) but not that he was a 
great man. We can all, Marxists and non-Marxists alike, say amen to 
that. This is an altogether superior essay, and one in which Wrong claims, 
doubtless correctly, that the influence of Weber on sociology is much more 
pervasive than that of Marx and that our discipline would be seriously 
impoverished without his work. 
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Donald Levine, writing on Simmel, asserts that sociology is the only 
intellectual discipline so peculiar that it tries to maintain close contacts 
with its classics (has he forgotten philosophy?) but contends that its prac- 
titioners need symbols to unite them and that the classics can serve this 
purpose. If we think that Simmel has no “system,” we are wrong. Indeed, 

' Levine argues that there is more system in Simmel than in any of the 
classical sociologists. i 

Joseph Lopreato, in a learned disquisition on Pareto, praises his Treatise 
on General Sociology and dislikes our current tendency to treat him as 
an “old ancestor” rather than a still relevant “genius.” Lopreato’s piece 
is a highly competent yet unsuccessful effort to restore importance to 
Pareto; moreover, he gives Pareto credit for some insights of his own. His 
strenuous effort to make sense of Pareto’s residues and derivations suffers 
from the fact that Pareto himself failed to do so. 

It is time to remonstrate with Edward Tiryakian about his extravagant 
regard for Durkheim. In an earlier essay (in Bottomore and Nisbet, eds., 
A History of Sociological Analysis [New York: Basic, 1978], p. 187) he 
told us that Durkheim was “the crucial figure in the development of 
sociology as an academic discipline” and that before Durkheim sociology 
was only a “provocative idea” but after him it became “an established 
social fact.” Now Tiryakian knows perfectly well that George Frederick 
Holmes at Virginia (who sank into obscurity), William Graham Sumner 
at Yale, and Albion W. Small at Colby taught sociology at least as early 
as Durkheim did at Bordeaux; that Small founded the department at 
Chicago four years before Durkheim achieved his professorship at Bor- 
deaux; and that Small founded the American Journal of Sociology three 
years before Durkheim's l'Année sociologique came into being. In the 
present essay he compares The Elementary Forms favorably with the Book 
of Revelations. Tiryakian is always stimulating, but his enthusiasm for 
Durkheim needs some restraint. 

Herbert Blumer's long and thoughtful essay on George Herbert Mead— 
incidentally, the only American in this display—is nothing short of superb. 
Blumer is especially good in showing how, in Mead, the self interacts 
with itself and thus constructs a social situation. In a sense, one “listens” 
to one's self, observes one's own gestures, and thus enhances and enriches 
the self. He asks us to notice the deep sense in which “human society 
consists of people who have selves" (p. 143) and the manner in which 
these selves form ongoing social actions with other selves. There is “а 
conversation of gestures." One is bound to say that Blumer tells us moré 
about Mead's ideas than Mead himself was able to do. 

Lewis Coser, welcome as always, says in his essay, “The Uses of Clas- 
sical Sociological Theory,” that sociological theory tells us both what to 
look for and what not to, and serves in addition as a "toolkit" in carrying 
on inquiry. The latter service he illustrates ingeniously with studies of 
the rise of the National Socialist party in Germany. 

Talcott Parsons, on revisiting the classics, in what was destined to be 
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one of his last lectures, is autobiographical. He tells us that he re-read 
The Elementary Forms almost every year and that he never failed to learn 
something new. The classical works give us a rich tradition, and we can 
never exhaust their meaning. 

In short, The Future of the Sociological Classics is an intellectual treat 
and a book that we should all want to own. 


The Right to Welfare and Other Essays. By T. H. Marshall. New York: 
Free Press, 1981. Pp. 184. $15.95. 


Michael Donnelly 
Harvard University 


The English sociologist T. H. Marshall is probably best known to Amer- 
icans for his seminal essay “Citizenship and Social Class,” first published 
in 1950. The essays collected in this new volume date from a later period 
in the author’s long career. Since retiring from the London School of 
Economics in 1960 Marshall has devoted his energies principally to social 
policy and administration, a field closely related to sociology in Britain 
but separately organized. In 1965 he published Social Policy in the Twen- 
tieth Century (London: Hutchinson), a book that may have had as much 
influence on the field as the works of Richard Titmuss. The Right to 
Welfare now collects his later essays on social policy, mostly occasional 
pieces prepared during the 1970s and updated for this volume with new 
“afterthoughts” by the author. 

The range of topics is quickly evident from the chapter headings: 
“Changing Ideas about Poverty,” “Welfare in the Context of Social De- 
velopment,” “Welfare in the Context of Social Policy," “The Right to 
Welfare,” “Value Problems of Welfare-Capitalism,” “Reflections on Power,” 
and “Freedom as a Factor in Social Development.” 

Marshall's central concern, to which several of the essays return, is to 
develop his notion of the “hyphenated society" which is democratic-wel- 
fare-capitalism. He intends the term not as a description of an ideal state 
of affairs but as the best label to attach to *a specific historical social 
system—the one which evolved in Britain and most of Western Europe 
in the first 20 years or so after the war" (p. 123). In Marshall’s view 
neither "welfare state" nor similar terms suffice to represent the particular 
amalgam found in contemporary European societies. 

The essays proceed by way of conceptual distinctions, closely examining 
and refining the different "principles" held together in balance in the 
hyphenated society. The format of the essays allows only brief allusions 
to actual policy debates or developments in Britain or elsewhere; Mar- 
shall’s emphasis falls decidedly on the conceptual underpinnings of dem- 
ocratic-welfare-capitalism rather than on its mundane workings. 

There are obviously strengths and weaknesses in this approach. Mar- 
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shall earned his original renown by a careful dissection of the various 
*aspects" contained in the full-blown modern notion of citizenship. His 
conceptual analysis of “civil,” “political,” and “social” citizenship, set in 
a historical framework of development over three centuries, was quickly 
adopted and popularized by political sociologists, notably by Reinhard 
Bendix. It proved serviceable because of both its lucidity and its sim- 
plicity. However, the essay “Citizenship and Social Class" was at best a 
historical overview and conceptual schema; it barely raised the questions 
how and why citizenship developed as it did. Marshall dropped several 
asides about the logic of this development (for instance, that each aspect 
of citizenship went “its separate way, travelling at its own speed under 
the direction of its own peculiar principles" (p. 11); but even such asides 
were scant indeed. 

The Right to Welfare is largely a dissection of the modern notion “wel- 
fare." It argues that what we know as the welfare state is neither simply 
a product of majority rule (the democratic principle) nor simply a response 
to social inequalities (as generated by capitalism). “Welfare” is both, but 
also something apart. Hence Marshall’s insistence on the “hyphenated 
society"—democratic-welfare-capitalism. “The hyphen links two (or it can 
be three) different and contrasting elements together to create a new entity 
whose character is a product of the combination, but not the fusion of 
the components, whose separate identities are preserved intact and are 
of equal and contributory status" (p. 124). As against Titmuss, who based 
“welfare” on a common consensual ideal of the good society (an ideal 
which would subordinate market principles to overriding values of the 
community), Marshall tries to preserve the integrity of different institu- 
tional spheres, each organized according to a different "axial" principle. 
The distinctiveness—and strength—of democratic-welfare-capitalism 
comes precisely from this differentiation of spheres: the differences among 
the axial principles “strengthen the structure [of society] because they are 
complementary rather than divisive" (p. 125). 

Marshall does not intend The Right to Welfare to be an ethical argument 
on behalf of or in defense of welfare. In his view, that argument was 
successful long ago. Nonetheless, a clear normative slant implicit in the 
notion of the “hyphenated society" preserves within that notion the right 
to welfare. Marshall not only describes but advocates a "balance" among 
the different institutional spheres. He has perceptive things to say about 
how this balance was struck in the postwar period. But the great weakness 
of the essays is that they lack a political sociology; they provide no account 
of how the balance is actually maintained. In the face of conflicts between 
welfare and market forces, what sustains or defends the part of welfare— 
what political actors, coalitions, institutional forces, and so on? At a time 
when “crisis of the welfare state" has long been a commonplace phrase, 
The Right to Welfare offers little guide to the nature of the crisis or to 
whether and how it might be resolved. Marshall's approach is to offer 
instead, well above the heads of contending political forces, a philosophy 
of social welfare. 
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Political Tolerance and American Democracy. By John L. Sullivan, James 
Piereson, and George E. Marcus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1982. Pp. x - 278. $25.00. 


Frederick D. Weil 
University of Chicago 


In the past 10 years or so, there has been a renewed attempt to address 
the question of political tolerance as Samuel Stouffer did in the early 
1950s in his study Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberiies (Magnolia, 
Mass.: Smith). Otis Dudley Duncan, Howard Schuman, and Beverly 
Duncan repeated several of their own questions from 1958 in the 1971 
Detroit Area Studies survey, and James А. Davis and Clyde Nunn, Harry 
Crockett, and J. Allen Williams repeated some or all of Stouffer's ques- 
tions in national surveys in the 19705; I have compared the United States 
and West Germany in the 1970s; and John L. Sullivan and his associates 
have published at least half a dozen articles on the subject in an attempt 
to develop а more adequate approach to it. In Political Tolerance and 
American Democracy, John L. Sullivan, James Piereson, and George E. 

Marcus bring their previous work together and give it a чишеп 
presentation. 

Sullivan and his associates address three ее aspects of the question: 
first, the proper conceptualization and measurement of political tolerance; 
second, whether tolerance has in fact increased since the 1950s; and third, 
what factors affect levels of tolerance in the general population. In all 
three areas, they significantly challenge the work of past investigators 
and, I think, help generate fruitful. debate. Whether they are right or 
have advanced our understanding of the problem is another matter; as 
will become clear, I have mixed feelings. 

Sullivan at al. claim that most previous empirical studies have con- 
ceptualized and measured tolerance incorrectly, and they offer instead 
British political philosopher Bernard Crick's definition of tolerance "as 
the degree to which we accept things of which we disapprove" (p. 2; 
quotation taken from Crick, “Toleration and Tolerance in Theory and 
Practice," Government and Opposition 6 [1971]: 144). Thus, studies that 
assess "tolerance" of some object without first asking whether the re- 
spondent in fact favors it—which is a common practice—may not be 
measuring tolerance at all but partly measuring preference: one cannot 
*tolerate" what one likes, one can only favor it. This is a very important 
point and entirely correct, and it does lessen the value of previous studies 
which have not accounted for it. 

А correct measurement strategy should flow directly from this critique; 
but having come safely halfway, the authors seem to treat the solution as 
unproblematical and, in my view, proceed to confuse the issue. Clearly, 
a measure of tolerance must include both disapproval and acceptance; 
but should the investigator impose his own choice of an object of tolerance 
on the respondent? Sullivan at al. argue, reasonably, that an object of 
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tolerance imposed by the investigator may not be salient to the respondent 
(p. 48); therefore they encourage the respondent to name the most un- 
palatable group he can think of (p. 81), which then becomes the object 
group for a series of questions on tolerance. But does this solve the 
measurement problem? A further consideration of the concept of tolerance 
will help us decide. Crick's article was one of two major papers which 
emerged from the Morrell Studies in Toleration and were published in 
Government and Opposition (cited above; the authors do not cite the other 
papers and draw Crick's from a later collection of his papers); the other 
major paper, by Preston King, gives a somewhat different emphasis. King 
stresses above all the idea that the decision to tolerate emerges from an 
assessment of the intensity of disapproval relative to the costs and benefits 
of acceptance. Thus, it should be possible in principle (leaving aside an 
evaluation of actual threat) to find anyone’s “threshold” of tolerance and 
obtain an intolerant response by referring to a sufficiently odious object 
(e.g., legalizing a group whose policy concerning a respondenti ascriptive 
group is genocide). 

From this perspective, it becomes clear that Sullivan et al? s measure- 
ment strategy is not “neutral,” as against one that would impose the 
posited object of tolerance, but instead has certain definite characteristics 
of which the authors seem unaware—at least they do not discuss them. 
First, of course, their approach tends to keep measured tolerance at a 
minimum by raising the level of disapproval as high as possible. This is 
the authors’ intention: they want to measure a kind of pure, underlying 
dimension of tolerance. However, they must not appreciate the extent to 
which the phenomenon they are measuring is abstract; they intend it to 
be concrete and criticize other investigators for abstraction (pp. 33—44). 
The reason their formulation is abstract is that it subtly shifts the focus 
of the question from the group to be tolerated to the extent of disapproval: 
the respondent who understands the question is asked to seek his own 
threshold of tolerance, or that of his country, and is bound to give an 
intolerant response. As to the rest, they presumably respond accórding 
to their abstract libertarian commitments, or their resolution of this near- 
contradiction simply reflects their psychological makeup. The second im- 
plication of this measurement strategy is one of basic survey methodology. 
How can one use such a variable, whose referent is permitted to vary, 
to compare levels of tolerance across time or place? This is not to say 
that Sullivan et al. have not developed a measurement of tolerance, rightly 
understood; they have, but it contains problems which they do not seem 
to appreciate. In my view, these problems of abstraction and ahistoricity 
outweigh potential problems of saliency inherent in the alternative method: 
saliency is a routine practical problem in survey research and, in my 
opinion, easier to reduce. 

The second question which Sullivan and his associates address is whether 
tolerance has increased in America since the 1950s, as most investigators 
claim to have found. In one of their early articles, the authors raised the 
problem of conceptualization and asserted, correctly, that it was impos- 
sible to assess change with a measure which refers only to objects of the 
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Left—especially since there has undoubtedly been an increase in sym- 
pathy for the Left since the 1950s—but then speculated that, since they 
had found as low a level of tolerance with their measure as was found 
in the 1950s with the faulty measure, tolerance may not have risen at all. 
The authors were justifiably criticized in the literature for attempting to 
assess change with varying measures and for going beyond their own 
evidence, and they beat a rather hasty retreat; but they reemerge in the 
book with the rump of the argument. Thus, they write, “Claims that the 
public is now more tolerant than in the 1950s are either untrue or greatly 
exaggerated. In the 1950s there was probably greater agreement that 
communists were a threat. In the 1970s, there was more diversity of 
targets for intolerance" (p. 250). But they present no direct evidence for 
the first or last sentence, and the second is saved only by the qualifier, 
"probably." On the contrary, I think it is probable that tolerance has in 
fact increased since the 1950s. Thus, in the Detroit area from 1958 to 
1971, while readiness to permit a Communist to speak rose from 35% to 
44%, willingness to “tolerate” a speaker in favor of fascism or dictatorship 
also rose from 37% to 48% (О. D. Duncan et al., Socia! Change in a 
Metropolitan Community [New York: Russell Sage, 1972], p. 90). Al- 
though these questions would have to be recoded to measure true toler- 
ance, it is already clear that the almost identical rise in apparent tolerance 
for both the Left and Right cannot be accounted for simply by a drift of 
public sympathies to the Left. (The authors also present a quite elegant 
reanalysis of the Stouffer variables replication which they hint may bear 
on changing levels of tolerance [pp. 59—60]. It does reveal very interesting 
changing patterns of attitudes, but it still does not allow an assessment 
of the question posed by the authors.) 

The third issue discussed by the authors, to which they devote the bulk 
of the book, is the causes of tolerance. Three chapters review the bivariate 
effects of sociodemographic, psychological, and political factors on tol- 
erance, and a fourth chapter presents a unified multivariate model. (Their 
use of multiple indicators and LISREL is generally quite effective, al- 
though, as is usual with such methods, an occasional result at variance 
with standard findings produces muddy interpretations and, in turn, am- 
biguity in the new scales [see p. 222].) The biggest surprise in their mul- 
tivariate model is the lack of effect of age and education on tolerance 
once psychological security, in particular, has been taken into account; 
the effects of democratic norms and perception of threat are not unex- 
pected (although I have found for Germany that the impact of democratic 
norms may be mediated by a liberal understanding of social conflict). I 
would, however, question whether the authors! conceptualization of the 
dependent variable itself reduced the effects of age and education: it could 
be that the young and well educated (who in this model are the most 
liberal) have simply sought their own threshold of tolerance. If this is so, 
the authors' findings would be consistent with the interpretation that their 
dependent variable is a psychological measure more than a political one. 
I do not by any means think that age (or cohort) and education have a 
universal effect on tolerance, but I do suspect that if the latter is a more 
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purely political variable, the effect of the former will be more historically 
than psychologically conditioned. This is not to say that Sullivan and his 
associates ignore historical and macrosocial factors; in fact, one of the 
most valuable features of their book is their attempt to relate tolerance 
to different theories of democracy and social change. In a fine exposition, 
they summarize liberal democratic theory in the tradition of J. S. Mill, 
conservative democratic theory in the tradition of Joseph Schumpeter, 
and federalist democratic theory in the tradition of James Madison's Fed- 
eralist 10; and they develop a set of cogent hypotheses regarding the 
relationship of each to political tolerance. Thus, for instance, liberal dem- 
ocratic theory expects that education and participation increase tolerance, 
and that as these attributes increase in the population over time, so should 
tolerance; and federalist democratic theory does not rely on tolerance in 
the population per se but only on the diversity of the targets of intolerance 
and on constitutional arrangements. Unfortunately, the authors’ study 
design strongly biases the results in favor of federalist theory by giving 
respondents free choice of targets (although two-thirds of those with opin- 
ions still picked either the traditional Left or the traditional Right) and 
against liberal democratic theory by raising the threshold of tolerance. 
Thus, one remains a little skeptical when they announce at the end, “We 
think our findings are more consistent with a federalist interpretation" 
(p. 261). 

'The work of Sullivan and his associates has been of the greatest value 
in clearing the ground for a more adequate study of political tolerance, 
and they have presented us with an improved instrument which measures 
tolerance, rightly understood, and a set of analyses which clearly dem- 
onstrate its properties. However, their new instrument is by no means 
the only possible one, and, if my interpretation is correct, it seems ex- 
cessively abstract, psychologically rather than sociopolitically oriented, 
and useless for a comparative and historical examination of political tol- 
erance; moreover, an unusually large number of their findings are either 
certainly or probably artifacts of this instrument design. In my view, this 
work presents us with a legitimate approach to the study of political 
tolerance, useful for some purposes, but one which social scientists in- 
terested in comparative and historical phenomena should be careful to 
avoid. 


Class Crystallization. By Werner S. Landecker. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University. Press, 1981. Pp. хіі + 255. $22.00. 


Alvin Boskoff 
Emory University 


Although the study of stratification has always been a focal concern for 
sociologists, there is much dissatisfaction with its conceptual ambiguities, 
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ideological intrusions, failure to pursue significant issues, and even lim- 

itations in its data base. These criticisms are perhaps most appropriate 

- to the treatment of stratification in our multifarious introductory text- 
books. But few analyses in the periodical and monographic literature fare 
much better in offering adequate responses to these repeated defects. In 
my opinion, Werner Landecker has added a much needed measure of 
clarity and intellectual responsibility to the study of stratification. I should 
add that the present work, Class Crystallization, is a result of about 30 
years of careful thought and of a series of trial formulations that both 
underlay and derived from empirical studies. 

Landecker's strategy is not to develop a magisterial analysis of strati- 
fication. Instead, he plots a reasoned entry point into that crucial but 
cluttered area, starting with the Weberian recognition that (1) social in- 

` equalities tend to be multidimensional in complex societies and (2) mul- 
tidimensionality (crystallization) is an unavoidable structural aspect that 
inherently affects the functioning of stratification systems. In addition, it 
is strongly implied that crystallization provides a leverage point for for- 
mulating questions about several empirical correlates or consequences of 
stratification (e.g., mobility, conflict, strain, social distance). 

Consequently, Landecker assembles a conceptual framework that en- 
ables him to manipulate *class crystallization" broadly and fruitfully. The 
basic term is rank system or dimension of social inequality (e.g., occu- 
pation, wealth, education). À stratification system refers to à particular 
constellation of rank systems. Class crystallization is a concept designed 
to summarize the intercorrelation among rank systems. In addition, class 
system. crystallization refers to the degree of intercorrelation of ranking 
systems for a population, while class level crystallization refers to such 
intercorrelations for a given stratum or class. Finally, Landecker requires 
а concept that deals with the participants' shared responses to an envi- 
roning system of social rankings: class consciousness. The latter term, . 
which has been variously interpreted by several generations of sociolo- 
gists, is refined further into three aspects: class-status consciousness (self- 
placement and identification with a given class); class-structure con- 
sciousness (recognition of differences among classes); and class-interes: 
consciousness (a translation of class identification with a given class into 
active attempts to affect other classes—by criticism, resistance, political 
manipulation). 

The heart of this work is chapters 4, 6, and 7, in which Landecker 
formulates, rationalizes, illustrates, and initially validates with empirical 
materials a series of highly significant hypotheses. These deal with the 
preconditions that produce either strong or weak crystallization and the 
social and cultural effects of variations in crystallization. The following 
is a bare summary of a rich discussion. 

1. (а) Low horizontal differentiation (i.e., relatively few ranking sys- 
tems) leads to weak class crystallization, while high differentiation tends 
to favor strong crystallization. (b) Low vertical differentiation (i.e., few 
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gradations within а ranking system) tends to impede the development of 
strong crystallization. 

2. (a) Pace of social change is related inversely to degree of crystalli- 
zation. Thus, rapid social change tends to produce weak crystallization. 
(b) А combination of high differentiation in ranking systems and a low 
rate of social change tends to produce strong crystallization. 

3. Crystallization tends to be strongest at upper and lower class levels, | 
with weaker crystallization in middle strata, because of differential de- 
grees of mobility. (However, Landecker notes that empirical evidence 
now supports strong crystallization only at the top level.) 

4. (a) Class crystallization promotes differential association patterns 
and social distances. (b) Low class crystallization allows for association 
across status levels and for development of structural-personal linkages 
among strata. (c) Class crystallization promotes cultural differentiation 
among strata, primarily as a result of segregated forms of interaction. (d) 
Class crystallization sharpens the differential distribution of rewards and 
deprivations and thus tends to concentrate conservative values in upper 
strata and egalitarian values in lower strata. 

5. Class crystallization tends to encourage class consciousness in each 
of its three aspects. 

6. (a) Strong class crystallization tends to develop strong barriers and 
increases the probability of class conflicts. (b) Both heightened crystalli- 
zation and recent decrease in crystallization promote conditions favorable 
to class conflict. 

7. Although past inequalities underlie strong crystallization, the latter 
tends to accentuate existing social inequalities. 

One of the dividends of this book is a number of scattered but pro- 
vocative insights and interpretations of such theorists as Durkheim, We- 
ber, and Simmel. However, its major contributions lie in Landecker's 
analytical skill and modesty and in a few essential (though somewhat 
implicit) suggestions. First, Landecker distinguishes between analysis of 
stratification systems and study of specific strata (though these are nec- 
essarily interrelated themes). Second, he underscores the need for genuine 
comparative studies—in different historical periods and in different kinds 
of societies—to discover and account for variability and to translate our 
intellectual affinity for concepts into the use of theoretically relevant vari- 
ables. Third, he shows a necessary catholic concern for a range of inter- 
mediary or intervening variables—particularly those that deal with 
structured opportunities or restrictions on interaction and those that in- 
fluence and reflect patterned motivations and perceptions among social 
participants. Finally, Landecker persuasively reinforces two traditional 
but often superficially accepted notions: that stratification and crystalli- 
zation are central to an understanding of complex societies and that dy- 
namic processes are inseparable from the investigation of social structures. 
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Social Mobility: A Study of Social Control and Insatiability. By Earl 
Hopper. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1981. Pp. х+ 335. $35.00. 


Yinon Cohen 
Stanford University 


In Social Mobility: A Study of Social Control and Insatiability, Earl 
Hopper, a sociologist who has trained as a psychotherapist, set himself 
an important task: to construct a theory that specifies the conditions under 
which intergenerational social mobility generates feelings of anxiety. The 
main thesis, summarized in the first two chapters, states that upward or 
downward social mobility, by itself, does not cause anxiety or other pa- 
thologies. Instead, it is the interplay of the mobility experience with a 
variety of psychological, social psychological, and sociological factors that 
generates feelings of relative deprivation and other types of anxiety. 

There is not much that is new in chapters 3—5, where Hopper presents 
the psychological phase of the argument. The relationships between in- 
dividuals' levels of "normative expectations" and levels of achievement, 
he notes, determine whether their resulting *goal orientations" are likely 
to be "pathogenic," that is, to cause anxiety. The author concludes this 
section with a hypothesis that appears to be the familiar definition of 
relative deprivation: "The greater the relative discrepancy between the 
level of normative expectation and the level of achievement with respect 
to a highly evaluated goal, the greater the feelings of relative deprivation 
with respect to that goal" (p. 73). 

Chapters 6, 7, and 8 are more interesting. Here Hopper advances the 
argument that the sources of pathogenic goal orientations are social psy- 
chological: individuals’ positions within the structure of social networks 
("interpersonal communities") determine the degree to which they are 
constrained by social sanctions. Occupying positions in which deviant 
behavior is not effectively sanctioned may induce three types of pro- 
cesses—“anomogenic,” “blocking,” and “comparative reference group.” 
These processes, Hopper explains, indirectly generate feelings of relative 
deprivation by preventing actors from forming “satiable” levels of nor- 
mative expectation or by raising their expectation levels beyond their 
achievement levels. In addition, these processes directly cause other types 
of anxiety—feelings of isolation, self-estrangement, anomie, normless- 
ness, and powerlessness. 

The rest of the book consists of the sociological phase of the argument. 
Here Hopper maintains that “patterns of mobility” determine “an actor’s 
exposure to the constraints of anomogenic, blocking, comparative ref- 
erence group factors, and hence, the development of his feeling of relative 
deprivation and other types of anxiety" (р. 186). .“Райегпѕ of mobility" 
are defined primarily. by the particular educational routes through which 
specific mobility distances are achieved. For example, joining the upper 
class through attending prestigious private educational institutions is dis- 
tinguished from similar upward mobility that has not been lubricated by 
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an elite educational institution. These two mobility experiences constitute 
two different mobility patterns which are not equally pathogenic. 

Hopper—an American who encountered the peculiarities of the English 
class structure through teaching in Cambridge and Leicester Universi- 
ties—emphasizes that similar mobility patterns are not equally pathogenic 
across industrial societies. The pathogenic nature of mobility patterns 
depends, in part, on the rigidity of the status hierarchy. The more rigid 
a status hierarchy is, the more likely the mobility experience is to generate 
anxiety. Such being the case, Hopper expects “upward and downward 
mobility in general to be less pathogenic in the U.S. than in England" 
(p. 194), because the American status hierarchy is not as rigid as its English 
counterpart. He also notes that educational systems are not equally struc- 
tured to provide a student with the skills ("career training") and social 
manners ("status and mobility training") required for entry into the status 
groups which “his educational experience has encouraged him to expect" 
(p. 24). British elite universities, Hopper observes, are better socialization 
agents for upper-class positions than their American counterparts. There- 
fore, he expects English working-class boys who achieved upper-class 
positions after attending Cambridge or Oxford to find their mobility less 
pathogenic than their American counterparts who graduated from, say, 
Harvard. Using these macro characteristics of education and stratification 
systems, Hopper specifies many other hypotheses regarding the proba- 
bilities of certain mobility patterns to be pathogenic. 

Throughout the text, and in 74 pages of technical appendixes, the 
author presents empirical results that are compatible with some of his 
hypotheses. 'The data, however, are based on a nonrepresentative sample 
of 183 Englishmen under 40 years of age, only 10 of whom experienced 
downward mobility. Аз a consequence of the small sample size and its 
confinement to Englishmen, many hypotheses are not tested here, and 
some that are tested are based on fewer than six observations (e.g., table 
23, pp. 319—20). The author is right, then, not to consider the empirical 
findings a rigorous test of the theory. 

Lacking an appropriate sample for testing most of the propositions, 
Hopper emphasizes that the empirical findings are of only secondary 
importance while "the theory gives this book its shape and coherence, 
and confers meanings to each component proposition" (p. 1). Judged by 
this standard, however, Social Mobility has not accomplished its purpose. 
The definitions, typologies, propositions, and discussions regarding pat- 
terns of anxiety, achievement orientations, goal orientations, patterns of 
mobility, educational systems, and stratification systems, while insightful 
at times, do not constitute a coherent theory of “social control and in- 
satiability." The relationships between the sociological and social psycho- 
logical sections are unclear because concepts that are developed in the 
first part of the book are dropped later. For example, the role of “inter- 
personal communities" in generating anxiety—central to the social psy- 
chological process—disappears once patterns of mobility and educational 
systems are introduced. 
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A final underlying problem of the book is Hopper’s unclear writing 
style. He uses an unnecessary private jargon and tends toward excessive 
abstractions—for example, “The focus of this study is the demands of 
structural and societal blocking factors for technical and diffuse skills and 
for ascribed and achieved qualities, that are linked directly or indirectly 
to economic and status positions as their structural objects or goals" £p. 
98). 

Despite these problems, Social Mobility is important, primarily because 
it raises the possibility that mobility affects individuals in a more com- 
plicated way than has been assumed by past research. Those who expect 
mobility per se to affect mental disorder and such human behavior as 
fertility, yet obtain mixed empirical findings, might benefit from some of 
Hopper's insights and propositions. 


The Petite Bourgeoisie: Comparative Studies of the Uneasy Stratum. 
Edited by Frank Bechhofer and Brian Elliott. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1981. Pp. хіі + 206. $25.00. 


Dennis H. Wrong 
New York University 


In The Petite Bourgeoisie, Frank Bechhofer and Brian Elliott, previous 
collaborators on several studies of the petite bourgeoisie in Britain, have 
collected several reports of research on both urban and agrarian small- 
property owners in a number of countries. They themselves contribute a 
general concluding discussion of the ambiguous social and cultural po- 
sition of “petty property" in contemporary industrial societies. 

Marx gave the name "petite bourgeoisie" to the heterogeneous stratum 
of small-scale producers who earned their livelihood from the ownership 
of income-producing property, including marketable skills, without em- 
ploying the labor of others to any significant extent. Traditional Marxists 
have always treated the petite bourgeoisie as a doomed class, destined to 
be driven out of business by larger capitalist enterprises and pushed down 
into the ranks of the expanding proletariat. But non-Marxists, including 
sociologists, have also regarded small businessmen with condescension 
and even contempt, often seeing them as the political shock troops not 
only of established conservative parties but also of reactionary and proto- 
Fascist movements trying to roll back the alleged movement of history. 
A few contributors to the present book echo this outlook, but others 
confirm the editors! observation that *a more thorough and a more hu- 
mane understanding is beginning to emerge, and it becomes apparent 
that in studying these minor property holders we can gain considerable 
insight into the workings of contemporary societies" (p. 184). Surprisingly. 
in this period of fashionable linguistic self-consciousness, nobody com- 
ments on the rendering of “petit” or “petite” as “petty” in English. Though 
phonetically similar, “petty” has an invidious meaning unlike the correct 
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translation of the French word as “little” or “small.” Even the editors 
seem unconscious of this negative labeling. 

The contributions, inevitably, are uneven in quality. Two are outstand- 
ing: the comprehensive and craftsman-like account of small farmers in 
Britain by Howard Newby and three collaborators, and the report (from 
a larger study in progress) of French artisanal bakeries by a husband and 
wife team, Daniel Bertaux and Isabelle Bertaux-Wiame. 

The Newby study provides a thorough and detailed social and economic 
analysis of small farming as an occupation in contemporary Britain. А 
valuable feature of most of the research in the present book is that it does 
not, like so many previous sociological commentaries on small-property 
owners, confine itself to their political outlook and allegiances, usually 
branded as nostalgic and anachronistic. The Newby team does not neglect 
its subjects’ politics, which are traditionally Conservative. Moreover, it 
draws some useful contrasts between the different occupational grounding 
of their traditionalism and that of other, nis members of the petite 
bourgeoisie in Britain. 

Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame provide a rich anid vivid qualitative de- 
scription of French bakeries, which combine artisanship with shopkeep- 
ing because all bread is baked on the premises and sold fresh to a local 
clientele. They also draw on historical sources to try to explain why France 
is alone among industrial countries in relying on these tiny enterprises for 
90% of the bread it consumes. Their tentative answer is that the survival 
of the peasantry and of peasant values in France to a greater extent than 
elsewhere has until now sustained the artisanal bakeries even though they 
were originally an urban phenomenon. Bertaux and Bertaux-Wiame tell 
us just about everything we ever wanted to know about French bread 
production and raise a few additional interesting questions that undoubt- 
edly never occurred to most of us. They include an admirable appendix 
justifying their primary reliance on intensive interviews and life histories 
on the grounds that, unlike the standard research methods, theirs provides 
a-concrete picture comprehensible to the subjects themselves. 

The remaining papers are more limited in focus. Suzanne Berger pro- 
vides an impressively thorough analysis of how in Italy large industrial 
firms, labor unions, and the state together preserve the “small-scale tra- 
ditional sector” of little shops, artisans, home workers and small subcon- 
tracting firms as a kind of dumping ground “to cushion the impact of 
economic fluctuations and change and to distribute their consequences in 
a way that shifts the burden off the modern sector” (p. 86). Bronislaw 
Misztal presents a historical-statistical account of small tradesmen in 
Poland, underlining the roles of both the destruction of the Jews, once 
concentrated in these occupations, and state socialism in reducing small 
tradesmen to “a vestigial social group.” Yet little food shops, cafés, and 
repair businesses survive, he reports, literally on back streets, tolerated 
by the state. Because Misztal wrote before Solidarity, which has favored 
the expansion of a small-scale private sector in retail trade, his writing 
off of this stratum may have been premature, even for a “socialist” coun- 
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try. Franz U. Pappi applies а theoretical schema combining Marx and 
Weber to the differentiation of the middle classes (Mittelstand) in West 
Germany into petit-bourgeois and salaried employee segments. His ex- 
cerpt is too brief and abstract to be very enlightening. Chris Gerry and 
Chris Birkbeck apply the ossified and scholastic vocabulary of “structural” 
Marxism to the “petty commodity producer [PCP] in Third World cities,” 
devoting solemn attention to the “confused” ideology of PCP workers 
which, in contrast to Frantz Fanon, they see as irredeemably nonrevo- 
lutionary owing to its roots in a “contradictory class location." Never- 
theless, along the way they give a good deal of useful information about 
street vending, garbage picking, and other "self-employed" activities of 
the shantytown poor in West Africa and Latin America. 

The first and longest paper, by J. F. Conway on farmers’ protest move- 
ments in Western Canada, is the only one in the book that is of little 
value, lacking even new information. The author announces that he is 
going to apply to the Canadian Prairie Provinces Lenin's theory of Russian 
populism as the expression of a peasant class doomed to extinction by 
industrial capitalism. He even makes a preposterous claim to originality 
for subjecting Western Canadian politics to a class analysis as distinct 
from the “regional focus" of such scholars as S. M. Lipset, C. B. Mac- , 
pherson, and W. L. Morton. The most limited acquaintance with the 
work of these men suffices to dispose of this pretension. Lipset's Agrarian 
Socialism (1950) drew on Marx, Weber, Michels, and other theorists to 
interpret the rise of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) 
in Saskatchewan; Lipset's very interest in the subject stemmed from his 
own youthful socialist and Marxist allegiances. Macpherson's Democracy 
in Alberta (1953) was a subtle and ingenious Marxist interpretation of the 
Social Credit movement. Lipset and Macpherson, in fact, debated the 
: relation between classes and parties in The Canadian Forum іп 1954 after 
Lipset had reviewed Macpherson's book critically for ignoring political 
divisions that were not rooted in class. 

In any case, Conway's idea of a Leninist analysis, which might at least 
have been provocative, is confined to calling Western wheat farmers "the 
agrarian petite bourgeoisie" whenever he needs to refer to them collec- 
tively. This practice and his opening "theoretical" claims apart, his paper 
consists of no more than a familiar economic and political history of 
Western Canada in the first half of this century, summarizing the standard 
works by well-known Canadian scholars (especially Morton's The Progres- 
sive Party in Canada [1950]. He throws in a few tables drawn from а 1940 
Royal Commission report showing that the Depression was hard on West- 
ern farmers, not exactly news then or now. In contrast to all the other 
contributors, he says nothing at all about events or conditions since the 
1940s. The reader might conclude that the agrarian petite bourgeoisie 
had finally disappeared, confirming Lenin and Marx by actually "sinking 
into the proletariat.” Conway presumably knows this has not happened, 
so his silence is probably explained by the lack of much published research 
and analysis concerning the past three decades. Canadian historians and 
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social scientists have written little about the recent politics of prairie wheat 
farmers, partly because they have aroused less interest since reverting to 
electoral support of the two major political parties, partly because much 
of the available scholarship was the result of a Rockefeller special grant 
in the 1950s to study the Social Credit movement and its origins. Conway 
adds exactly nothing except a few Leninist turns of phrase to these earlier 
studies, which included the books by Morton and Macpherson. 

This book's charming dust jacket drawing of a little pátisserie-boulan- 
gerie (a tribute to the excellence of the study by Bertaux and Bertaux- 
Wiame) evoked a Proustian memory of my schooldays in Switzerland 
when we used to walk after an institutional school lunch to "the pát" on 
a nearby Geneva street to gorge ourselves on pastries. À Proustian mem- 
ory in a double sense, actually, for we often ate madeleines. 


Organised for Action: Commitment in Voluntary Associations. By David 
Knoke and James К. Wood. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1981. Pp. xvilit+ 263. $19.50. 


Joseph Galaskiewicz 
University of Minnesota 


Organized fov Áction is a fine example of how to take organizational theory 
and use it to understand better the structure, process, and effectiveness 
of political action grotips. In this monograph, David Knoke and James 
R. Wood outline a set of hypotheses, drawn from the organizational lit- 
erature which have membership commitment, involvement, and tolerance 
as well as budget size and effectiveness as dependent variables. These 
hypotheses were tested on a sample of 32 social action associations in the : 
Indianapolis metropolitan area. Primary data on the organizations, their 
elites, and their members were collected by the authors and their staff. 
Thanks to their careful attention to the canons of social research and very 
careful editing, the monograph is a model to behold. Tt integrates theory 
and research, presents results, and evaluates hypotheses clearly, quickly, 
and without fluff. You get the message, and you remember it. 

What is the authors! message? To paraphrase the last chapter, there 
are three general findings. First, organizational control structures, in 
particular, opportunities to participate in decision making, are critical in 
raising the level of members' affectual commitment to the organization. 
Second, this commitment can be tapped to procure resources from the 
membership and as a resource to procure funds from the environment. 
Third, financial assets, environmental conditions, and membership com- 
mitment were associated with various measures of organizational effec- 
tiveness. Size of assets, the degree of environmental uncertainty, and 
centrality in interorganizational resource networks were all strong pre- 
dictors of effectiveness when reputational measures of organizational suc- 
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cess were used. However, size of assets and membership commitment 
were better predictors of organizational success when members’ evalua- 
tion of the association's performance was used. 

It is difficult to find fault with the book, since the authors accomplished 
what they set out to do. However, I think that the reader, as well as the 
authors, would feel I had shunned my duty if I did not raise at least one 
or two points for debate and discussion. 

In my opinion, Knoke and Wood fail to capitalize on their findings, 
for they fail to put them back into a political context. While the formal 
organizations literature is enriched by their results and discussion, I do 
not know whether our understanding of politics has been increased. Let 
me take one example to illustrate my point. “Organizational effectiveness” 
is pretty vague stuff. It can mean anything from winning World War II 
to completing a successful ad campaign for Granola Bars to saving souls. 
In contrast, winning and losing in interest group politics are pretty spe- 
cific. The authors’ strategy was to take winning and losing out of its 
political context and treat it as just another example of organizational 
effectiveness. Once the translation had been made, the logical next step © 
was to measure variables which have been found to be effective predictors 
of other forms of organizational success. Amazingly, our authors came 
up with some results. The problem is that they sat on their laurels and 
did not explore the implications of their findings. 

I had hoped that they would take one more step and put their findings 
back into the political context. Is it true that winning and losing in the 
lobbying game can be explained by a few organizational variables such 
as size and commitment of members? Their results suggest that they can— 
and also that strategists and political scientists have been reading the 
wrong literature for all these years. Winning and losing in the political 
arena are really not very different from winning and losing customers, 
souls, or Super Bowl rings. I wish the authors had wrestled with these 
implications. An extended debate would show us, once and for all, whether 
their efforts really do allow us to cut through all the “noise” in the political 
process or whether our authors are just terribly naive. 

Let me conclude on a more upbeat note. Knoke and Wood have unearthed 
a few gems which should be on the agenda for future research. First, 
they found remarkable differences between social action associations which 
employed professional staff and those which did not. I believe that pro- 
fessionalization means something very different in a voluntary association 
than in a corporation or government bureaucracy, but we know very little 
about it. Second, the authors also found that outside funders prefer or- 
ganizations that are more professionalized and administratively central- 
ized. The authors are not quite sure why this is true; nor am I. I imagine 
the preference is related to special social processes at work in economies 
of donative transfers. Finally, the size and position of organizations in 
interorganizational networks was a very strong predictor of organizational 
effectiveness. This has been found elsewhere, but again we do not really 
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know why it happens. These little gaps in our understanding do not reflect 
on the monograph. They are simply the by-products of the creative and 
challenging grafting and splicing which Knoke and Wood attempt in 
Organized fov Action. 


The New Science of Organizations: A Reconceptualization of the Wealth 
of Nations. By Alberto Guerreiro Ramos. Toronto, Buffalo, London: 
University of Toronto Press, 1981. Pp. xiv + 210. $25.00. 


J. Kenneth Benson 
University of Missouri—Columbia 


The late Alberto Guerreiro Ramos formulated a persuasive critique of 
organization theories and the beginnings of a promising alternative based 
on the concept of substantive rationality. He criticized contemporary or- 
ganization theory primarily for its failure to maintain a distinction be- 
tween functional and substantive rationality. It is based almost entirely 
on functional or formal rationality, concerned with effectiveness in the 
pursuit of goals. 'The economizing organization is the model; and market 
society is the context assumed by this approach. 

Because of its narrow vision, organization theory contributes to a ra- 
tionalizing trend that extends throughout the industrial societies and into 
the Third World. Furthermore, in its dominant, economizing mode, or- 
ganization theory contributes to a narrowing of possibilities for social life. 

In The New Science of Organizations, published before his death, Ra- 
mos proposed a theory based on substantive rationality. Because judg- 
ments informed by substantive rationality have a more enduring and 
fundamental basis in human values, considerations broader and more 
important than market-oriented efficiency could guide our thinking about. 
organizations. We could consider the impact of various organizational 
arrangements on the direction of societal development, on self-actualiza- 
tion of individuals, and on human relationships. For developing soci- 
eties, Ramos argued, substantive rationality entails the political control 
and guidance of the economy, not the free play of market forces. 

Ramos did not propose to humanize production organizations caught 
up in the economizing logic. Functional rationality is necessary and useful 
in these settings. It must be limited, bowever, to the narrow slice of social 
life where it is necessary, not extended into other spheres. The scope of 
functional rationality must be governed by substantively rational judg- 
ments. 

A substantive theory of organizations is concerned with specifying a 
range of application for differing organizational logics. Such a theory 
must deal with the development of societies and the historically limited 
place of economizing organizations. It must deal with symbolic interaction 
and meaning as important aspects of social life. The free flow of com- 
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munication and meaning construction is restricted by the purposive ra- 
tionality of the economizing organization. The spread and extension of 
such organizations threatens to narrow meanings and communication 
processes and to destroy in particular their spontaneity, so altering the 
natural character of human communities. 

А substantive theory must also revive the distinction between labor 
and work, getting beyond the modern equation of leisure with “idleness, 
hobby, and relaxation." *Labor is an exertion of effort subordinated to 
the objective necessities inherent in the process of production itself. Work 
is the exertion of efforts freely elicited by the individual in pursuit 
of. ..self-actualization" (p. 113). 

Delimiting distinct sectors or spheres of social life and defining appro- 
priate organizational arrangements for each are important tasks of a 
substantive theory of organizations. By cross-classifying prescription ver- 
sus normlessness and community versus personal orientation, Ramos gen- 
erated а “para-economic paradigm” delineating types of social settings. 
One of these is the sphere of the economy. The purpose of the scheme is 
to combat the tendency to reduce social life to that dimension only. He 
formulates a “law of requisite adequacy” which asserts that “a variety of 
social systems is an essential qualification of any society” (p. 136): In 
analyzing and designing social systems, we must take account of a number 
of factors including size, cognition, space, and time. 

Ramos was essentially correct in his assertion that organization theory 
is based on functional rationality and lacks a more encompassing sense 
of rationality. He began also to develop a normative model for organi- 
zations in a society that has somehow contained the formal rationality of 
market-oriented organizations and prevented their domination of other 
sectors. His hope that Third World societies might avoid the pervasive 
rationalization of social life characteristic of the market-dominated so- 
cieties is certainly commendable. 

As often happens in normative theorizing, however, Ramos failed to 
connect the proposed forms of organization to the real social relations 
that determine the possibility of realizing them. Third World societies, 
for example, may find their organizational options restricted by their 
entanglement in a world economic order. The possibilities of realizing 
alternative organizational patterns in advanced capitalist societies appear 
to be restricted by integration of state and corporate organizations. Fur- 
thermore, it may not be possible to challenge effectively the dominance 
of functional rationality if we leave its hegemony in production organi- 
zations unchallenged. Even the theoretical alternatives may be restricted. 
Organization theory, as a discipline, may be so wedded to market orga- 
nizations that substantive rationality cannot get a foothold. Although 
Ramos did not address these questions, The New Science of Organizations 
shows the importance of theorizing alternatives to the present order of 
things. 
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The Organizational Life Cycle: Issues in the Creation, Transformation 
and Decline of Organizations. Edited by John R. Kimberly, Robert H. 
Miles, and Associates. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1980. Pp. 
xxii +492. $19.95. 


Brian Rowan 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 


The Organizational Life Cycle is an ambitious attempt by John Kimberly 
and Robert Miles to “provide new directions in organizational theory and 
research" (p. 448). The edited volume consists of 11 papers by 14 different 
authors, as well as an opening chapter by Kimberly on the utility of the 
life-cycle concept and a closing chapter by Miles placing the book in the 
context of current research on organizations. The tone of the book is set 
in the strong opening chapter. Dissatisfied with the prevailing “static” 
mode of organizations research, Kimberly believes that longitudinal re- 
search on organizational creations, transformations, and declines is needed. 
To guide this research, he argues for the application of a biological met- 
aphor—the life cycle—to organizatians. 

The ensuing papers are organized into three separate sections corre- 
sponding to what the principal authors see as the three major stages of 
the organizational life cycle: creation, transformation, ‘and decline. By 
and large, the papers are strong, and I will single out only my favorites. 
In the first section, there are innovative and engaging papers by Miles 
and W. Alan Randolph and by Andrew Van de Ven that demonstrate the 
effects of initial organizing efforts on later organizational performance. 
In the section on transformations, Richard Walton’s discussion of high- 
commitment work systems is a theoretically elegant and fascinating dis- 
cussion of the development and stabilization of organic work structures 
in four factories in the United States. Also, in the same section, Jack 
Brittain and John Freeman make a contribution to the growing literature 
on organizational ecology by describing the process of density-dependent : 
selection of firms in the semiconductor industry. Finally, there is David 
Whetten's review of the literature on organizational decline, which should 
provide readers interested in this topic with a number of good ideas for 
future research. 

Clearly, however, Kimberly and Miles see this book as more than a 
collection of good papers. They invoke the life-cycle metaphor, not simply 
as an editorial device, but as an attempt to prod organizations researchers 
into taking a more dynamic approach to organizational processes. Vet 
the development of the life-cycle approach, as well as the substantive 
examples of longitudinal research in the volume, is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. For example, although the main authors repeatedly assert that this 
collection of papers is an exploration of the life-cycle metaphor, competing 
models of organizational dynamics that emerge over the course of the 
book are nowhere integrated with or compared with the life-cycle met- 
aphor that organizes the book. As a result, the metaphor fails to rise 
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above the status of an editorial device. At the same time, the separation 
of papers into sections that address only one stage of the life cycle dis- 
courages an examination of some of the most important and fascinating 
questions raised in Kimberly's introductory chapter, questions concerning 
the differences between organizations in different stages of the life cycle 
or differences in life-cycle dynamics between different types of organi- 
zations. Only Brittain and Freeman's paper manages to trace organiza- 
tions from birth to decline and to discuss the ways in which life cycles 
differ among different types of organizations. 

The types of longitudinal research appearing in the book are also dis- 
appointing. While most readers will agree with Kimberly that static re- 
search on organizations has reached a point of diminishing returns, it 
seems to me that the type of longitudinal research undertaken here will 
quickly reach the same point. Most of the authors acted as consultants 
or participants in the organizations they studied, and most of their lon- 
gitudinal research lasted only a few years. Ás a result, the research in 
this volume makes a strong contribution to the analysis of problems 
related to the routinization of new organizational forms, but for the most 
part it fails to come to grips with the unfolding of organizational processes 
over the long run. The reader is left to ponder whether, for example, the 
effects of early organizing processes on initial organizational performance 
persist or. become irrelevant as organizations mature. 

Another problem is the lack of attention given to quantitative modes 
of analysis. In the opening chapter, Kimberly lists a number of reasons 
why organizations researchers prefer to do cross-sectional research. One 
reason not mentioned is the prestige associated with doing quantitative 
analysis and the lack of knowledge most researchers have about how to 
do longitudinal, quantitative research. In my view, this volume could 
have made a valuable contribution by including a chapter that explored 
the relevance to its central themes of available quantitative techniques 
for modeling time-series data. Instead, the predominant mode of analysis 
used by the authors was the case study. This is unfortunate, for while 
case studies can offer rich detail about organizational processes, there are 
other issues relevant to the idea of life cycles that are perhaps best ad- 
dressed through quantitative analysis. As just one example, the estimation 
of hazard functions and the construction of life tables seem particularly 
appropriate to the study of life-cycle dynamics. 

Nevertheless, the book was not intended to be a definitive work on the 
longitudinal analysis of organizational life cycles, and its modest goal of 
suggesting the life-cycle metaphor as a means of encouraging longitudinal 
studies of organizations is met. In fact, the strength of the approach is 
amply demonstrated in the studies by Kimberly, Van de Ven, Walton, 
and Thomas Lodahl and Stephen Mitchell. Collectively, these papers 
demonstrate a pervasive problem faced by growing organizations. Struc- 
tural growth can apparently exacerbate problems arising from strategic 
choices made at the time of creation, lead organizations away from their 
initially innovative ideological commitments, and isolate charismatic lead- 
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ers from their followers. The result is that organizations often face what 
Kimberly calls *the paradox of success" (p. 30). The very success and 
growth of new organizations bring about new operational problems which 
are often accompanied by disillusionment and cynicism among partici- 
pants. This idea alone, demonstrated as it is across a broad variety of 
settings, indicates the potential utility of the life-cycle approach. 

Thus, while much more work is needed before the promise of a de- 
velopmental approach to organizations is realized, this book meets its 
limited goal of raising some issues related to organizational creations, 
transformations, and declines, and it should stimulate further research 
on the organizational life cycle. 


Coffin Nails and Corporate Strategies. By Robert H. Miles, in collabo- 
ration with Kim S. Cameron. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1982. Pp. xii +291. $18.95. 


Andrew H. Van de Ven 
University of Minnesota 


Coffin Nails and Corporate Strategies provides a qualitatively rich com- 
parative case description of how the Big Six tobacco companies reacted 
to the antismoking campaign triggered by the 1953 Sloan-Kettering report 
linking smoking to cancer. By taking a 25-year historical view of the 
events involved in the smoking and health controversy, Robert Miles in 
collaboration with Kim Cameron examines the range of strategic options 
used by the Big Six tobacco firms for adapting to this externally imposed 
crisis, and the relative effectiveness of different adaptation strategies used 
by the six companies: К. J. Reynolds, Liggett and Myers, American 
Brands, Lorillard, Brown and Williamson, and Philip Morris. 

The three parts of the book describe the context of the study, discuss 
the strategies employed by the firms, and provide an assessment and 
interpretation of the findings. 

Part 1 begins with a useful synthesis and interpretation of the literature 
on organization design'and management strategy as it applies to the study. 
In particular, Miles frames the exploratory study conceptually with an 
emphasis on strategic managerial choice as opposed to the natural selec- 
tion perspective, and on institutional criteria of organizational legitimacy 
and values. He does so without excluding the predominant concern of 
organizational efficiency that characterizes much of contemporary man- 
agement literature. The remainder of part 1 reviews the major devel- 
opments in the market and institutional environments of the U.S. tobacco 
industry over the past quarter century. Archival data are relied on in the 
presentation of the major environmental events and trends that consti- 
tuted а fundamental threat to the legitimacy of the tobacco business. 

Part 2 describes the Big Six tobacco companies’ struggle. to adapt to 
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the economic and political implications of the smoking and health threat. 
Three major kinds of adaptation strategies were employed: domain de- 
fense, domain offense, and domain creation. 

The most immediate response of the Big Six to the smoking and health 
controversy was one of domain defense. The primary goal of this response 
was to restore and preserve the legitimacy of the cigarette business in its 
traditional market. The response to threat was the formation of industry- 
wide, joint political ventures, which employed two primary strategies: 
the creation and control of vital information about the health conse- 
quences of cigarette consumption and the lobbying and cooptation of 
influential politicians and interest groups. This response required a major 
departure from the traditional rivalry among the tobacco firms, which 
began to coalesce around the issues in order to influence or overpower 
the antismoking forces. 

Simultaneously, the Big Six also engaged in unprecedented competitive 
rivalry for a share of the contracting market. This response set off a new 
wave of performance efficiency, involving major redeployments of capital 
toward product innovation and market segmentation. Thus, the Big Six 
were able to partition their traditional domain into political and market 
arenas and simultaneously engage in collaborative domain defense strat- 
egies and competitive domain offense strategies. Moreover, these coop- 
erative and competitive strategies were found to be mutually reinforcing. 
Successful domain defense provided nearly a decade of precious time for 
the firms to operate in their traditional markets, and the legitimacy threat 
spurred on competitive innovations that led to the development and mar- 
ket acceptance of new cigarette brands that were lower in harmful “tar” 
and nicotine content; the new brands reduced some of the intensity of 
demands placed on the industry by antismoking forces. 

But domain defense and domain offense strategies were not sufficient 
to permit the Big Six to continue to enjoy their traditional prosperity and 
growth; also employed were a set of domain creation strategies. The 
traditional industry was stagnating, so the firms also used the decade o£ 
time obtained: from successful domain defense to create new domains in 
which to employ excess cash which could not be reinvested profitably in 
the domestic tobacco business. It was not long after the initial publicity 
about the smoking and health controversy, therefore, that the tobacca 
firms initiated a pattern of domain creation strategies that offered a greater 
growth potential and less economic and political risk. Among the strat- 
egies all six firms seized on were overseas expansion of their tobacco 
business and diversification into entirely new businesses. These strategies 
brought them into contact with new rivals and were conducted relatively 
independently of their historical domestic tobacco competitors. As a result 
of these domain creation strategies, all six firms were transformed from 
single-business tobacco companies to global, multibusiness corporations 
by 1975. 

The relative effectiveness of different patterns of adaptation among the 
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` six firms is also examined. On the basis of archival data plus interviews 
with top managers a number of important learning experiences are 
developed. | 
1. There is а dynamic interdependence among the domain offense, 
defense, and creation strategies used by the tobacco companies. In terms 
. of product innovation, the most successful firms were those that timed 
. the nature and intensity of their product innovations successfully in re- 
lation to the changing environmental conditions. Both tardiness and ea- 
gerness in the introduction of new products were penalized by the market 
that was moving, slowly at first but later rapidly, toward the "safer" 
cigarettes demanded by smokers and antismoking forces. 

2. The classification of firms by the kinds of strategies they used— 
“analyzer,” “prospector,” “defender,” and “reactor,” as developed by Ray- 
mond E. Miles and Charles C. Snow in Organizational Strategy [New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1978]—was found to predict correctly the overall 
financial performance of the tobacco companies. The Analyzer 
(R. J. Reynolds) outperformed the Prospector (Philip Morris) and the 
Defender (American Brands), which, in turn, outperformed the Reactor 
(Liggett & Myers). The Defender, with its focus on the maintenance of 
the status quo, was less profitable than the innovative Prospector in the 
dynamic and uncertain environment the firms experienced. 

3. Current perspectives on corporate strategy would lead us to expect 
that the tobacco firms would use different kinds of strategies for dealing 
with different kinds of environments. However, they consistently used 
the same kinds of strategies to diversify and expand into different inter- 
national markets as they did in their common U.S. domestic tobacco 
market. Thus, the management of the tobacco firms appeared to use the 
same kind of strategy regardless of the environments they entered. How- 
ever, the firms that were successful in domestic product innovation re- 
mained wedded to the traditional tobacco business, whereas those that 
failed in this domain offense strategy engaged more quickly and actively 
than others in domain creation strategies abroad. 

4. The firms that diversified into “related businesses" were more suc- 
cessful than those that acquired "unrelated businesses." "Related" ac- 
quisitions were more easily assimilated than "unrelated" ones. However, 
the meaning of business “relatedness” became clear only after experience 
in new business domains. More accurate knowledge of “other” and of 
“self” came with experience in new businesses. Thus, through 15—20 years 
of trial and error with a diversification strategy, the senior executives of 
these companies acquired a substantial base of knowledge that became 
firmly established in the culture and formal planning systems of each 
organization to guide its future development. 

Part 3 presents an extensive economic and sociopolitical assessment of 
the Big Six and their industry, develops a framework for studying or- 
ganizational adaptation, and discusses the implications of the study for 
both senior executives and public policymakers. 

According to the framework, the ability of an organization to adapt to 
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environmental threats depends on two boundary conditions: the degree Pu 


of domain choice flexibility and the degree of organizational slack. Within 
these boundary conditions lies a set of relatively enduring organizational 
features or character-defining elements— strategic predisposition, distinc- 
tive competence, and dominant values and beliefs—and a range of stra- 
tegic choices or adaptive modes—domain defense, domain offense, and 
domain creation—whose development and alignment are shaped by the 
process of executive leadership. 

The developmental framework is innovative in that it is one of the first 
recent attempts to integrate the concerns of institutional legitimacy em- 
phasized by Philip Selznick in 1957 (in Leadership in Administration 
[New York: Holt & Rinehart) with the current preoccupation with or- 
ganizational efficiency, using them as joint criteria for assessing strategic 
managerial behavior. Furthermore, the framework is important not only 
for linking the concepts of corporate culture or character with strategy 
formation and implementation but also for introducing degrees of envi- 
ronmental determinism and strategic choice into the corporate character 
and strategy development process. Unfortunately, although the frame- 
work moves in an innovative direction, these concepts are not adequately 
defined, and their relationships remain unspecified. As a result, we are 
offered only a limited explanation of how organizational character for- 
mation and strategy formation interact with executive leadership to achieve 
organizational legitimacy and efficiency. This interaction is a central theme 
underlying the very rich quantitative and qualitative data provided in 
this quarter-century history of the tobacco firms and their industry. It 
was therefore disappointing to find only a general and short theory-build- 
ing section (pp. 251-56) devoted to the developmental framework. Its 
further development was prematurely terminated and deferred as an area 
for “future research.” 

The concluding chapter on implications for public policy draws out the 
limits of public authority to control corporate behavior. Significant societal 
and global paradoxes have emerged as a result of almost every well- 
intentioned initiative taken by public policymakers during the smoking- 
and-health controversy. For example, public policymakers’ efforts to con- 
strain the growth of the U.S. cigarette market have unwittingly resulted 
in the “exportation of America’s ‘smoking epidemic’ to other parts of the 
world, especially to developing nations in the Third World” (p. 266), as 
a result of the Big Six expanding their domestic cigarette market into the 
global arena. 

These paradoxes also raise serious doubts about contemporary U.S. 
antitrust law (which is based on economists’ single-business model of the 
firm) in effectively controlling the negative side effects for society resulting 
from the adaptation strategies that these firms used (including cross- 
subsidizations, aggregate concentrations, and domain dominance in large, 
far-flung markets). Existing U.S. antitrust law appears ill equipped to 
handle these new corporate tactics of “internalizing benefits and exter- 
nalizing costs.” 
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Overall, Coffin Nails and Corporate Strategies is an important contri- 
bution to understanding the strategies organizations use to adapt to ex- 
ternal crises. Readers will obtain many qualitative insights from this rich 
and detailed 25-year historical tracking of the Big Six tobacco corpora- 
tions. The data base, created with a multidisciplinary framework in mind, 
could be used productively to examine a wide variety of corporate strategy 
and public policy issues beyond those that the authors address. Indeed, 
the book provides a positive demonstration of how an understanding of 
complex organizational behavior can be enhanced by means of а more 
holistic perspective than that provided by a given discipline or subspeciality. 


Does Mass Communication Change Public Opinion after All? A New 
Approach to Effects Analysis. By James B. Lemert. Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall Inc., 1981. Pp. x - 253. $17.95 (cloth); $8.95 (paper). 


David L. Paletz 
Duke University 


In the Winter 1977 issue of Journalism Quarterly (54:721—26), James 
Lemert and coauthors published an illuminating article entitled “Jour- 
nalists and Mobilizing Information.” It explained why most news stories 
fail to contain the kind of information that might inspire political partic- 
ipation by the public. It was one of several they produced on this general 
topic. Therefore I have looked forward to publication of Lemert’s book, 
assuming it would develop and systematize the original insights and ideas. 
The provocative title, with its claim of providing a new approach to 
effects analysis, greatly enhanced such anticipation. 

My expectation of an innovative and original book, lucidly argued and 
clearly organized, is only partly realized. In Does Mass Communication 
Change Public. Opinion after All? numerous topics are raised, many of 
them significant, but the subsequent discussion is at best erratic. 

According to Lemert, mass communication researchers have “tended 
toward a simple reductionist position that public opinion is a more-or- 
less straightforward sum of everybody’s attitudes” (p. 2). Corollaries of 
this view are: “First, if mass communication does produce massive at- 
titude change toward an issue, that change is sufficient to have produced 
a change in public opinion. Second . . . attitude change is necessary for 
public opinion change. . . . Third, the attitudes of all members of media 
audiences count the same...” (р. 2). Lemert is out.to repudiate this 
modei—neither a demanding nor a particularly original undertaking. Не 
also proposes to establish a new and better model of public opinion—no 
easy task. 

Public opinion, for Lemert, "is a perception imposed by the perceiver 
on information about citizen attitudes toward a publicly debated issue, 
personality, candidate, practice, or outcome" (p. 12). As for attitudes, 
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they are, essentially, states of affect (p. 20). The perceptions are imposed, 
usually by policymakers, on information about citizen attitudes with re- 
spect to elections and what he calls “influence frameworks” (meaning all 
other issues). Power in the public opinion process is defined as “the relative 
ability of political actors (a) to block or initiate public discussion of po- 
tential issues, (b) to influence perceptions of public opinion held by key 
decision-makers once an issue ‘goes public, (c) to define issues and options 
under discussion, (d) to influence participation by others, and (e) to induce 
decision-makers to adopt a given policy” (p. 35). 

Having outlined his model, Lemert turns to how the news media help 
construct the facts to which people react and on which they act. He 
discusses the conditions and circumstances determining whether or not a 
potential issue is actually defined as such by the media; how that definition 
is determined; and then how the media go about defining public opinion 
itself. He next examines attitude change and formation, finding dramatic 
attitude effects among respondents in his case study of the 1976 New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts presidential primaries. This leads him to 
a chapter directly on the mass media and participation in which he iden- 
tifies three types of media audience along dimensions of relevant issue 
attitudes, participation skills, and efficacy feelings. He shows how media 
content is varyingly able to move or not to move each type to participation. 
Lemert documents some dramatic increases that have occurred in “influ- 
ence framework” participation when the mass media have contained “mo- 
bilizing information” but indicates that such occasions are rare (p. 116). 
He explains why. 

Tying journalists to power discrepancies among participants, Lemert 
looks at the contribution of the media to several aspects of power, in- 
cluding access to experts, money, and decision makers. He concludes 
“that journalistic practices generally and systematically tend to support 
existing power discrepancies, whether or not journalists realize it" (p. 
176). : 

The final two substantive chapters attempt to relate public opinion, 
political decision makers, and journalists. Lemert details some of the 
ways the media transmit information about public reactions. A major 
argument, convincingly made, is that policymakers are far more respon- 
sive to public opinion than has been conceived. The assets and limitations 
of polls as public opinion are then briefly considered. 

То put it plainly, the book is an infuriating muddle. It contains several 
different, sometimes clashing approaches to the subject, with merit and 
misadventure in each. Thus, a typical chapter contains a plethora of 
observations—some shrewd, others banal; an array of questions—some 
thoughtful, others vacuous; and a flock of suggestions for research—some 
heuristic, others arid. Simultaneously, the book surveys much of the rel- 
evant literature. But it does so rather peculiarly: each paragraph will be 
devoted to outlining briefly a single study, some aspect of which (as- 
sumptions, methodology, conclusions) causes Lemert to cavil, quibble, or 
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quarrel (e.g., pp. 98—99). And too often topics are alluded to instead of 
being developed in depth. (Chapter 7 covers nine key power advantages 
in 12 pages.) 

Lemert does have a controversial and disputable argument to make: 
that the media change public opinion through the changes they generate 
in participation and power. But the argument is never cogently and co- 
herently presented in detail. Instead it disappears, and the book's un- 
doubted originality is dissipated, amid the proliferation of studies cited, 
disconnected observations, questions posed in no apparent logical order, 
and ad hoc research proposals. 

It is gratifying to have Lemert's research (some of it conducted with 
the aid of talented students) rescued from relative obscurity and preserved 
in book form. But he has not yet advanced beyond his original ideas. As 
he writes, “We are still so busy identifying and naming the things in which 
we should be interested that we haven't gotten much beyond that stage" 
(p. 211). 


Communication Networks: Toward a New Paradigm for Research. By 
Everett M. Rogers and D. Lawrence Kincaid. New York: Free Press, 
1981. Pp. xiv + 386. $19.95. 


John A. Sonquist 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


According to the authors the purpose of this book "is to present what is 
currently known about communication networks and to illustrate methods 
of network analysis. Communication network analysis is a method of 
research for identifying the communication structure in a system, in which 
relational data about communication flows are analyzed by using some 
type of interpersonal relationship as the unit of analysis. This distinctive 
emphasis of network analysis upon communication links, rather than on 
isolated individuals, as the units of analysis, enables the researcher to 
explore the influence of other individuals on human behavior" (p. xi; 
author's italics). : 

In Communication Networks, Everett Rogers and: Lawrence Kincaid 
argue that communication research in the past has been hampered by a 
research paradigm that, like that of most surveys, uses only the individual 
as the unit of analysis. The result is theory unable to deal effectively with 
human communication as a “process of mutual information exchange" (p. 
xi; author's italics). In a nutshell, then, they seek to upgrade communi- 
cation theory by bringing social network concepts into it, together with 
the related methodology. 

This is an ambitious task, but they succeed well at it; and, in doing 
so, they have put together a readable review of those facets of the now 
rapidly proliferating social network literature that are most relevant for 
their specific interests. 
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The authors object to much of the social network literature as “over- 
mathematized, confusing in terminology and concepts, and devoid of 
much application that would aid the understanding of human behavior” 
(p. xii). They then set out to present social network concepts relevant to 
communication theory entirely without mathematics. 

There are seven major chapters and a'summing-up chapter. The first 
presents a detailed ethnology of the South Korean village of Oryu Li, the 
site of an extensive family planning study carried out by the authors. The 
task of understanding the dynamics of the diffusion of family planning 
technology motivated the use of network concepts. The data from this 
village are used extensively throughout the book as a vehicle for illus- 
trating propositions in communication theory and for illustrating the var- 
ious uses of social network methods, their advantages, and their limitations. 

A second chapter develops the authors’ “convergence model" of com- 
munication (p. 31). Concepts from systems theory are brought together 
with earlier communications theory and social-psychological constructs. 

'The third chapter presents "the general philosophy of network analysis 
as an approach to research on human communication and behavior change" 
(p. 79). Data and data structures are discussed, problems of measurement 
of network attributes are reviewed, and a fairly extended discussion of 
multiple levels of analysis in social science research is presented. 

The fourth chapter gets to the nuts-and-bolts part of network research. 
Measures of proximity in a network, methods of analyzing communication 
network data, an extended analysis of the Korean village, and a com- 
parison of five network analysis techniques all applied to the village data 
are the topics of the chapter. The methods compared include direct factor 
analysis, factor analysis of correlations between connectedness patterns, 
smallest-space analysis, enumeration of maximally complete subgraphs 
(the sock and COMPLT algorithms), blockmodeling with CONCOR, and the 
use of the NEGOPY algorithm. 

The following chapter explores the use of social network variables as 
predictors of the behavior of individuals. Structural variables from several 
levels are used. Characteristics of egocentric networks are used to explain 
ego's behavior; the effects of cliques and even attributes of larger social 
groupings are reviewed. À considerable amount of effort is given to as- 
sessing the ways in which weak ties influence behavior. 

Chapter 6 turns the perspective around. The characteristics of com- 
munication networks are viewed from the perspective of their impact on 
group and system performance. Stepwise regression is used to analyze 
variation in family planning knowledge and attitudes, and variation in 
adoption rates, aggregated up to the village level. Communications net- 
work variables, village characteristics, mothers' club variables, and char- 
acteristics of mothers’ club leaders are the four types of attributes that 
were used as predictors at the village level (V = 24). This is perhaps the 
weakest part of the book. 

The final chapter explores the factors that seem always to account 
heavily for who tends to be linked to whom—-physical proximity and 
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homophilous social characteristics. The ultimate objective is to identify 
*how the spatial and social structures of a system influence the commu- 
nication structure" (p. 298). The unit is the dyad. In addition, the liter- 
ature on the stability of network links is reviewed. 

It is useful to ask three questions in reviewing a work: (1) Are the stated 
goals worth pursuing? (2) To what extent does the author succeed in 
achieving those goals? (3) Is anything else useful accomplished along the 
way even if the author's particular goal is low priority on one's own list? 

With regard to Communication Networks, my answers are: (1) Ves, 
their chosen tasks are worthwhile. (2) Yes, the authors succeed in infusing 
communications theory with a healthy dose of rich network concepts in 
their convergence model. They succeed in presenting an overview of 
network analysis in such a way that one who is put off by mathematics 
can get an intuitive understanding of it and perhaps see its relevance to 
one's own pursuits. (3) What is in the book for those of us that are of 
another stripe than nonmathematical communications theorists? Plenty! 
First, everyone's theory can be honed by rubbing it on a social network 
stone. Communications theory is, in my view, relevant to practically 
everything in the social sciences, and it takes only a little sociological 
imagination to apply the wealth of ideas in this book to one's own area. 
Second, this is one of the most readable books about social science that 
I have ever encountered. Third, it really does convey very clearly what 
social network analysis is all about. Almost all the important concepts, 
issues, and problems receive some attention. Of paramount importance 
is the attention given to the use of different levels of analysis in studying 
the same social phenomenon. 

However, there are some really serious flaws. I would have preferred 
a controlled ordering of variables into a step regression program, an 
ordering which was consistent with the best available theoretical and 
commonsense specification of the equations being estimated. The "data 
cube" concept (pp. 80—81) was made obsolete by the very development 
of social network techniques. There is not a sufficient discussion of the 
concept of network boundary and the often portentous impact of the usual 
arbitrary choice on the research findings. The comparison of network 
structural analysis algorithms lacks a precise definition of what it means 
to produce similar results. I would have liked a clearer elaboration of the 
distinction between network analysis algorithms based on local density 
or connectedness (like SOCK) and the structural equivalence models (like 
CONCOR). 

But perhaps the book's worst fault is that its objectives assume what 
I believe to be a fallacy—that you can gain an adequate understanding . 
of social network analysis without knowing some mathematics. My own 
experience is that you do not need to be able to prove theorems, but you 
really do need to know at least some graph theory and some matrix 
algebra. 

Nonetheless, in one area the authors have surpassed every other book 
on network analysis that I have seen—they have somehow succeeded in 
putting the people back into the analysis. 
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Polls Apart: A Report from the Kettering Foundation. By John P. Robin- 
son and Robert Meadow. Cabin John, Md.: Seven Locks Press, 1982. 
Pp. xvii-- 183. $14.95. 


Tom Smith 
National Opinion Research Center А ! 


Polls Apart by John P. Robinson and Robert Meadow is the latest in a 
small but excellent series of books on public opinion polls published by 
Seven Locks Press. (Its forerunners are Charles W. Roll and Albert H. 
Cantril, Polls: Their Use and Misuse in Politics [expanded edition; orig- 
inally New Vork: Basic, 1972] and Albert H. Cantril, ed., Polling on the 
Issues [1980].) This book started as a report on the “10-city” study. In 
1976—77 the State Department conducted a series of foreign affairs sem- 
inars in a number of cities. To compare the input received from these 
public discussions with the attitudes of the general public on foreign affairs 
the Kettering Foundation funded local polls in each of the cities. From 
this starting point the authors expanded into an evaluation of foreign 
policy polling in general and focused on the weaknesses of current polling 
practices and how these shortcomings could be ameliorated. 

This broadening of perspectives is both fortunate and unfortunate. It 
is fortunate in that the authors have carried out an insightful review of 
public opinion polling on foreign affairs. Examining polls in four areas 
(SALT II, the Panama Canal treaty, U.S.-Soviet relations, and the United 
Nations), they find a "disturbing lack of convergence" (p. 61). Strict and 
rigorous comparisons are difficult. The authors must simultaneously jug- 
gle sampling ‘error, diverse wordings, differences in timing, and other 
variants. Given so many uncontrolled variables, one might wonder how 
a coherent comparison can be made among the disparate polls, but Rob- 
inson and Meadow are able to demonstrate several discrepancies in levels 
of support and trends. Drawing on recent work in survey methodology 
as well as their own analysis of the four case studies, they offer both 
specific suggestions for improving polls on foreign affairs (e.g., including 
an explicit “по opinion" option and using some open-ended questions) 
and general recommendations on the design and analysis of polls. 

Unfortunately, the analysis of the 10-city study takes second place 
to this main course. Although the analysis is informative, we are left like 
Oliver Twist saying, "Please, sir, I want some more.” Much of the analysis 
has been shunted away to appendixes; other areas are omitted completely. 
It would have been better if Robinson and Meadow had written two 
books, one covering their main theme on polling discrepancies and another 
giving greater depth to the 10-city study. 

It would also have been better if more errors and oversights had been 
gleaned from the text. For example, (а) the National Opinion Research 
Center and the Opinion Research Corporation are continually mixed up 
and intertwined (pp. 51, 53, 62); (b) the 10-city study actually consists of 
11 surveys in nine cities, with one survey inexplicably ignored (pp. 69, 
71); and (c) certain questions cited as having identical wordings actually 
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employ variant wordings (e.g., p. 58, table 6A). But like dermatopathy 
these errors, while irritating, are never fatal. 

Who should read Polls Apart? Survey researchers who want to improve 
their art; journalists and other poll watchers who have to interpret the 
delphic messages of the polls; foreign policy specialists who need to un- 
derstand the interaction of uninformed, informed, and elite opinion on 
international issues; and social scientists who are interested in the nature 
and measurement of attitudes—Polls Apart should be a welcome addition 
to the bookshelves of all of these groups. 


The French Press: Class, State, and Ideology. By J. W. Freiberg. With 
а Foreword by Ernest Mandel. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1981. Pp. 
xxvii +320. $31.95. 


Robert O. Paxton 
Columbia University 


J. W. Freiberg’s aim in The French Press is a complete “political economy” 
of the French newspaper press since 1945. Writing from a point of view 
that is both Marxist and structuralist, he sets out to map the whole 
universe of social, political, and ideological forces that shape the French 
press. 

The owners are the most salient force, of course. Collaboration with 
the Nazi occupation having discredited the prewar owners, the French 
` press emerged at the Liberation in 1945 a mass of small, politically ori- 
ented papers controlled by their journalists and rooted in Resistance ex- 
perience. Despite proposals to codify journalists’ control, the press shifted 
back under the Fourth and Fifth Republics to the prewar pattern: a few 
industrialists owning and controlling large-circulation papers that provide 
depoliticized and sensationalized information. This return of a “press 
bourgeoisie” to dominance over the French press is Freiberg’s starting 
point. 

The state is another force, particularly the interventionist French state. 
Freiberg analyzes the various ways in which the French state influences 
newspapers. He assumes, a bit willfully, that the return to oligarchic, 
mass journalism in France was an instance of “class-based state inter- 
vention” (p. 168), in this case the negative act of refusing to block the 
process. But he avoids the simplistic view that the state is merely ап 
agent of the possessing classes, admitting instances in which entrepreneurs 
quarrel among themselves and in which the administration opposes them 
in the interest of longer-range stability. . | 

Тһе content of newspapers also has a place in Freiberg's political есоп- 
omy. Rejecting a crude intentionalist view tbat the press-owning oligarchy 
deliberately debases public taste with sports and sensationalism, Freiberg 
advances a subtler “two-tier” intentionalism by which the press upholds 
class divisions by offering something for the elite (e.g., Le Monde) as well 
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as for the uncultivated majority. He offers good pages on the inherently 
conservative import of sensationalist press coverage. 

Freiberg includes labor relations within newspaper production in his 
study, showing that the trend, here too, is toward greater owner control 
over both printers and journalists. 

Whether or not one accepts Freiberg's efforts to develop a "critical 
theory" of the newspaper medium, the book offers a wealth of information 
about the French press since 1945. The sections on the collapse of the 
old Prouvost empire and the rise of the new Hersant empire are partic- 
ularly rich, as are discussions of the peculiar semicollective administration 
of Le Monde, the powerful Hachette monopoly, the professional orga- 
nizations of both printers and journalists, and "the longest strike in French 
labor history,” at the Parisien libéré in 1975—77. There are interesting 
reflections on the particularities of the French press as compared with 
that of other nations: its relative diversity, the relatively low volume of 
advertising, the greater role of the state, the survival of some party papers, 
and the absence of investigative journalism, which Freiberg attributes to 
overt state repression through stringent libel and privacy laws. There are 
some acid remarks about l'Humanité which, as a good man of the left, 
Freiberg finds authoritarian and sensationalist, a mirror image of its 
enemy. & 

Some readers will not warm to Freiberg's long theoretical sections. He 
strives for an enclosed, all-encompassing model which fits every aspect 
of the capitalist press into one system of class defense and reproduction. 
There is no room for mere greed or vanity or amusement to explain why 
a businessman might buy a newspaper. For Freiberg, the "free press" (his 
quotation marks) is an astute cover for what is really a power relationship. 
Nevertheless, he strives to rise above some of the cruder determinisms of 
this genre, and he knows the world of French journalism very well. His 
book is a valuable complement to the last volume of the great Bellanger 
history of the French press. 


Media and the American Mind: From Morse to McLuhan. By Daniel 
Czitrom. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1982. Pp. 
xiv + 254. $19.95. 


Michael Schudson 
University of California, San Diego 


Henry James wrote, near the end of the 19th century, that people “may 
have been great fools to develop the post office, to invent the newspaper 
and the railway; but the harm is done—it will be our children who will 
see it; we have created a Frankenstein monster at whom our simplicity 
can only gape." It was typical of American thinkers in the 19th century 
and the early part of this century to take media of communication and 
transportation as the emblems of the age and, for good or ill, the chief 
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agents of modernity. The mainstream of thought in the social sciences in 
the past several generations, however, has turned away from the elements 
of society at which 19th-century Americans gaped and stared. With a 
passion for the great tradition of European social thought, American 
sociology after Robert Park turned from communication to work and class 
аз the issues defining the scope of sociology. There is, of course, a sociology 
of mass communication, just as there is a sociology of medicine or religion 
or any other institutional sector of society. But communication has not 
been a central theoretical concept in sociology for more than 50 years. 

Daniel Czitrom's book will not change that, but it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to consider what role the idea of communication once played in 
American thought. The time is ripe, as some sociologists (following Daniel 
Bell) discuss “information” as the organizing principle on which power 
rests in a postindustrial era or as Marxist sociologists reevaluate the role 
of “culture” in the political process and the symbolic means employed to 
establish legitimacy and maintain authority in our time. 

Media and the American Mind combines two intentions. First, Czitrom 
reviews the popular and intellectual responses to three new media in 
America, the telegraph, the movies, and radio. Second, he presents the 
development of "theories of modern communication," recounting the works 
of Charles Cooley, John Dewey, Robert Park, Paul Lazarsfeld, and finally 
Harold Innis and Marshall McLuhan. All of this is managed with both 
brevity and clarity and with a judicious frame of mind. If Czitrom has 
any axes to grind, he has kept them in his knapsack. 

In the section on the telegraph, movies, and radio, Czitrom is very 
interesting. This is especially so with the telegraph, a technology generally 
neglected in media studies. His chapters on the movies and radio, while 
good, cover more familiar territory without adding notably to received 
wisdom. He focuses on the telegraph because, as he says, it was the first 
medium to "split communication (of information, thought) from trans- 
portation (of people, materials)" (p. 11). While many of us are aware of 
Henry David Thoreau's skepticism about the value of the telegraph, 
Czitrom reminds us that he was in a distinct minority. Most observers 
were nearer the astonishment and hopefulness of Samuel Morse himself 
in his famous first message, "What hath God wrought?" 

But the telegraph “developed as a private monopoly rather than a 
shared resource; though a common carrier, it was not a truly public means 
of communication" (p. 29). This was a model that the next developments 
in communication would also follow (though Czitrom's view here would 
have to be modified if he had examined the telephone rather than movies 
and radio). 

In the second half of the book, Czitrom moves from cultural history 
(a history of responses to new technologies) to intellectual history (an 
account of the works of theorists). I do not think this shift well justified, 
and the book seems an uneasy splicing of two distinct monographs. None- 
theless, the second part, too, is а work of some distinction. The field of 
communication usually traces its origins to the rise of propaganda, public 
relations, and radio in the 1920s and to empirical social research in the 
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1930s responding to those changes. Czitrom recalls, however, the earlier 
progressive vision of communication in the work of Charles Cooley, John 
Dewey, and Robert Park, who "expressed great hope for the potential of 
the new media to reconstitute neighborhood community values in a com- 
plex industrial society" (p. 112). They believed the media would promote 
*a democratically achieved consensus in American public life" (p. 119). 
None of them, however, examined closely the growing institutions of the 
media and their "darker side" of leveling, not raising, cultural attainments. 

Czitrom moves on to consider the rise of empirical media research. 
Here he rightly emphasizes the work of Paul Lazarsfeld. He notes that 
film study split off as a separate field, especially psychoanalytic interpre- 
tations of film and its effects, and that the Frankfurt Schoo! sociologists, 
Robert Lynd, C. Wright Mills, and others essayed alternative approaches 
but that none successfully challenged the Lazarsfeld tradition in the center 
of sociology. Instead, the most successful break with the empirical tradi- 
tion came from Cánada in the work of Marshall McLuhan and, through 
him, the work of his mentor, Harold Innis. Czitrom is especially lucid in 
this chapter as explicator of two often obscure thinkers. He shows how 
McLuhan moved from traditional literary studies, partly under the influ- 
ence of Innis and partly as chair in 1953—55 of a Ford Foundation- 
sponsored interdisciplinary seminar at Toronto on culture and commu- 
nication. While Innis worked on the impact of media technology on social 
institutions, McLuhan concerned himself with the impact of media on 
the individual. Czitrom suggests that McLuhan reinvented the Christian 
myth in his work, with an Eden of oral culture, a Fall of the phonetic 
alphabet and print, and a paradise regained of the electronic media. The 
emphasis on mythology is important, as Czitrom judges McLuhan to have 
“substituted mythology for history by ignoring or distorting the real his- 
torical and sociological factors that shaped media institutions” (p. 180). 
He writes aptly, “His technological naturalism made media biological 
rather than social extensions of man.” 

The volume is useful, the first half as the most compact and readable 
account I know of the reception of three new media, the second half as 
a fair-minded summary of key 20th-century thinkers on the media. 

What the book lacks is an argument. There is no drama here, no point 
Czitrom insists on. The tone is that of Alistaire Cooke on “Masterpiece 
Theater,” admirably intelligent and gentle, a host introducing us to a 
subject but at the same time detached, perceptive but unpenetrating, 
almost too gentlemanly. 

The discontinuity between the 19th century’s conviction that the media 
of communication are at the center of the human story and 20th century 
social science’s assumption that communication is just one institutional 
complex among others is reproduced in the discontinuity between the two 
halves of Czitrom’s book. Why he did not continue the good work of part 
1 with chapters on TV and computers, I do not know; it would have 
made a much more important volume. As it is, the book will be a useful 
and readable reference and a very accessible reminder that the question 
of the centrality of the concept of communication is returning once more. 
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Loft Living: Culture and Capital in Urban Change. By Sharon Zukin. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982. Pp. xi-- 212. $16.95. 


Paul DiMaggio 
Yale University 


During the 1950s and 1960s, a substantial number of New York artists 
moved into lofts in Soho and other sections of Lower Manhattan, setting 
up their easels alongside button factories, underwear manufacturers, and 
other light industry. Although these pioneers were heralded by the media 
and, in some instances, protected by law, within only a few years they, 
along with their industrial neighbors, were gone, exiled to Hoboken and 
Carroll Gardens, their loft apartments subdivided into luxury co-ops. The 
artists were an unwitting avant-garde—for a new form of domestic culture 
and for an invading army of real estate developers. The result of the 
invasion, according to Sharon Zukin in Loft Living, is redevelopment 
without social or fiscal benefits: large-scale service industries remaking 
the city in their own image and displacing waves of manufacturers, artists, 
and upper-middle-class professionals in the process. 

Zukin weaves together adroitly the many strands of her complex story. 
Following Castells, she analyzes the transformation of the city as the 
outcome of class struggle mediated by the actions of the state—or, more 
precisely, of conflict among factions of the dominarit class: industrial 
manufacture, artists, the professional-managerial class, real estate de- 
velopers, patrician elites, and bankers. (Pluralists might call these interest 
groups but would be discomfited by the regularity with which the three 
latter groups get their way.) 

Loft living, according to Zukin, resulted from the conjuncture of three 
related developments: long-term efforts by New York's “patrician elite" 
to drive light manufacturing out of Manhattan; short cycles in the real 
estate market, such as the office-space surplus of the early 1970s; and the 
emergence of "bourgeois chic" (an amalgam of eco-consciousness, historic 
preservationism, and high-tech domesticity best captured in the pages of 
New York magazine). Stymied by middle-class opposition in their efforts 
to raze what became Soho, elites and bankers seized on artistic and 
commercial use of manufacturing lofts as an alternative to slash-and-burn 
development at about the same time that developers sought alternatives 
to lagging markets for new office buildings and suburban shopping malls, 
and upper-middle-class renters and small investors came (or were pushed 
by the price of alternatives) to embrace an aesthetic conducive to loft 
conversion. 

Zukin highlights the role of the state (usually in the guise of city agen- 
cies) in facilitating the achievement of the developer/patrician/banker 
coalition's aims. Through zoning, the state closed off areas to light manu- 
facture and legitimated, first, the artists’ and, eventually, the middle 
class's use of loft space. Through tax breaks and subsidies, developers 
were subsidized to gut loft buildings into multiunit sardine-can apartment 
complexes. Through aid to artists and support for artists! housing projects, 
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the state both subsidized the opening wedge of the loft market and 1е- 
gitimated the artist as a cultural ideal. 

Loft Living is not just about cities. It is about markets as well, and 
Zukin argues compellingly that such convenient reifications as supply and 
demand make little sense in politically turbulent markets like real estate. 
“Demand” for industrial use remained stable throughout the 1960s, con- 
trary to the claims of urban planners. It fell off only when bank investment 
policies and government plans made continued occupancy appear unten- 
able. Demand for residential use was stimulated Бу public support for 
artists domestic R & D. The demand of investors for places in which to 
invest and of developers for projects elicited government actions to ensure 
supply. Markets for housing were powerful stimulants to Soho's trans- 
formation, but these markets were politically and socially constructed. 

Loft Living is also about culture and government policy toward the 
arts, and here Zukin's arguments are less compelling. She perceptively 
identifies affinities among elements of the new "cult of domesticity" but 
fails to locate the changes in status competition engendered by the 
coming of age of a college-educated baby-boom generation. More im- 
portant, her instrumentalist version of the state's entry into the arts ai- 
tributes to public arts policy a coherence and potency that it has never 
had, even in New York, where the arts receive unparalleled levels of 
public support. In positing the existence of a new "artistic mode of pro- 
duction," she comes perilously close to mistaking a curious footnote to 
economic change—the temporary coincidence of cultural and economic 
interest—for the change itself and, in so doing, dilutes the force of her 
structural analysis. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, Loft Living is an impressive book. 
Zukin entered the tangled world of zoning law, development politics, and 
real estate markets, analyzed documents and conducted interviews until 
she understood that world and was able to make us understand it, and 
emerged with a persuasive analysis of what may be the fundamental 
model for urban change in the second half of this century. One cannot 
understand Soho—or Ghirardelli Square or Faneuil Hall or the ubiquitous 
variations and clones—without reading it. 


New York: The Politics of Urban Regional Development. By Michael N. 
Danielson and Jameson W. Doig. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1982. Pp. xxiv + 376. $27.50. 


Mark Baldassare 
University of California, Irvine 


New York is the fourth in a series of case studies concerning regional 
government published by the University of California Press. The previous 
works involving London, Stockholm, and Toronto provide an interesting 
contrast with the American context. In this latest book, we are given a 
detailed account of the intricate relationships among governmental en- 
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tities in a region composed of enormously varying development issues. 
Given the qualities of the American political and economic system, the 
challenges of coordinating regional development seem uniquely difficult. 
While the New York area undoubtedly offers an extreme example of 
development, the authors provide a framework for understanding urban 
issues which is clearly applicable to other regions of the United States. 

The book will be best remembered for refuting a common belief that 
government has little independent influence on development. In fact, 
Micbael Danielson and Jameson Doig document convincingly the fact 
that government organization, decisions, and actions have made a dif- 
ference in the New York region. This claim will surely be out of favor in 
both conservative and Marxist academic circles. Yet, the fact is that the 
authors have gathered overwhelming evidence to support their views, 
while those with more extreme political positions have done little but cite 
their own dogma. It is important to note that the authors are rather 
modest in their views about government's influence, fully recognizing the 
limitations and constraints, and are cautious in overstepping the bounds 
of their data. 

The study of the New York region offers a challenge of staggering 
proportions. Three states are involved; 31 counties and over 700 munic- 
ipalities are included. And, of course, each government has its own bu- 
reaucracy and special arrangements with the federal system. How to 
analyze the relationships, both formal and informal, and chart their in- 
fluences over time is the major problem that faced the researchers in 
communicating their knowledge. 

The success of this work has several sources. First, the authors limited 
their inquiry to the distribution of population, jobs, and transportation 
facilities. They ignore the placement and functioning of education, police, 
health, and social services. Admittedly a disappointment for many so- 
ciologists, this is a necessity in keeping the analysis manageable. Another 
important organizing force is a clear-cut analytical focus. In examining 
government's role in urban development, Danielson and Doig consider 
two principles foremost: the degree to which governments act indepen- 
dently and the degree to which governments’ actions have real effects. 
Both factors are on a continuum, since governments’ independence and 
effects can vary widely. The plotting of specific government actions along 
these dimensions provides more general statements about urban devel- 
opment. For example, some less affluent suburban areas may be rather 
dependent on economic forces but still able to affect development, while 
more wealthy suburban enclaves act relatively independently and can 
have a strong influence on development. One can then build from these 
statements to see the larger picture of development in the New York 
region. A final factor in successfully sorting through the New York data 
is the authors' apparent hands-on experience with the region. The study 
has an important qualitative element of familiarity with events, geog- 
raphy, and people. This is evident in the numerous maps, pictures, and 
diagrams scattered throughout the text. Such are the detail and memo- 
rabilia that “New Yorkophiles,” irrespective of intellectual interests, can 
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find this book enjoyable and informative. One has the sense that the 
authors know their study site intimately, almost in an anthropological 
style, and are immensely successful in bringing their personal and aca- 
demic knowledge to our attention. 

The book begins with an interesting foreword which reviews the New 
York case study and places it in comparative perspective. Of the 10 
chapters that follow, the first two introduce the authors’ theoretical per- 
spectives on governmental relations and summarize the development of 
the New York region. The next two chapters are concerned with suburban 
governments’ attempts to control the movement of people and industry. 
We learn how and why government seeks to regulate land use and the 
reasons suburban municipalities vary in their degree of success. The three 
subsequent chapters present the basic evidence regarding regional gov- 
ernment. 'The regional agencies are introduced, and case studies of high- 
way development and mass transit operation in the New York area are 
provided. Perhaps the planning needed to move people from home to 
workplace best represents the existence of and need for regional coordi- 
nation in major metropolitan areas. The next two chapters review the 
planning initiatives in the region's urban core, citing the problems of 
resource allocation and urban renewal. The evidence in these instances 
offers a sobering perspective on the failures апа complicated tasks as- 
sociated with reviving older cities. The final chapter presents an overview 
and a look forward. Danielson and Doig do not present unrealistic so- 
lutions, and, perhaps correctly for this era, they predict little change in 
the patterns of government influence. 

New York is an important addition to knowledge in iban sociology, 
political science, and regional science. It is an unusually thorough and 
carefully presented case study. It has few equals in examining the role of 
government influence on urban trends. It should inspire similar studies 
of other regions and complementary research focusing on topics other 
than urban development. 


Regionalism and the South: Selected Papers of Rupert Vance. Edited by 
john Shelton Reed and Daniel Joseph Singal. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1982. Pp. ххїї++ 353. $26.00. 


Courtney B. Cleland 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


Rupert Vance was a lifelong resident of the South and a sociologist who 
for a half-century helped to document and interpret the changes in that 
region. He is remembered for several major books, most notably Human 
Geography of the South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1932), and for more than 100 articles contributed to journals, including 
this one. 

From Vance's works, John Shelton Reed and Daniel Joseph Singal have 
selected 23 papers originally published from 1928 to 1971. The topics of 
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Regionalism in the South range from the study of a specific southern 
community (McRae, Ga.) to more general analyses of the region or aspects 
of it, such as family or economic and educational institutions, with em- 
phasis on demographic changes and urbanization of the South, including 
Vance's suggestions for public policy and planning. Alternating with the 
empirical material are articles reflecting Vance's efforts to construct a 
sound theoretical basis for the specialty of regional sociology, an enter- 
prise initiated by his department chairman and mentor, Howard Odum, 
who had come to Chapel Hill in 1920. 

'Today hardly any sociologists identify themselves as regional sociolo- 
gists. Since the regional approach has thriven in other social sciences, the 
apparent fate of regional sociology is puzzling. Reed addresses this mys- 
tery in the introduction to this book and elsewhere (One South [Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1982]. For example, here it is 
suggested that regional sociology, considered as a response to what is 
today termed “underdevelopment,” was perceived as somehow less ap- 
propriate as the South modernized and that as a theoretical area, it prob- 
ably became submerged in the development of human ecology. 

Regionalism and the South conveys successfully the breadth of Vance's 
interests. Here is pithy detail from a man who knew his home region well 
and had a sincere desire (based partly on his own parents' fate in the 
cotton culture) to attack its major problems. One sees the reason for his 
conviction that all social sciences have to be brought to bear for full 
comprehension of a region. Although Vance was better at documenting 
problems than at spelling out solutions, he was still more skilled at the 
latter than most academic sociologists would be. He is also most readable. 
After enjoying his papers on the Brothers Taylor of Tennessee. and “Jeff 
Davis the Little" of Arkansas, one wishes that Vance could have completed 
& study of political leadership that had been projected under the title 
Spellbinders of the Old South. 

Anyone interested in the concept of the region as a social entity and in 
the need for scientific theory and methodology for regional research should 
read this book. Anyone interested in the history of American sociology, 
or in the history of the South, or simply in the intellectual development 
of one gifted scholar of the 20th century, also will find this a rewarding 
book, meticulously edited and handsomely produced. 


A Deplorable Scarcity: The Failure of Industrialization in the Slave Econ- 
omy. By Fred Bateman and Thomas Weiss. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1981. Pp. xiii-- 237. $19.00. 


Richard H. Steckel 
Ohio State University 


1 


Since the antebellum period ended, scholars and observers have argued 
widely that the economy of the South before the Civil War was traditional 
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and backward. The Industrial Revolution that was under way in the 
Northeast and emerging in the Northwest was bypassing the South. A 
Deplorable Scarcity investigates the major hypotheses that have been 
advanced to explain the region's industrial backwardness. Fred Bateman 
and Thomas Weiss combine data from the 1850 and 1860 census manu- 
script schedules of manufacturing with economic analysis to sift through 
arguments and to construct a plausible explanation for the South's failure 
to industrialize. 

Chapter 1 provides an overview of the southern industrial economy 
from the colonial period to the Civil War. This section discusses the 
evolution of industry within an economy dominated by export staples. 
The available statistical evidence generally supports the view that the 
South's manufacturing economy was relatively small, undiversified, and 
dominated by traditional processing industries. 

Chapter 2 presents the major hypotheses that have been proposed to 
explain southern industrial backwardness. The most straightforward ex- 
planation is that the region's endowment of factors of production and the 
prices of staples led the South to emphasize agriculture. Other possible 
explanations are that the planter class imposed legal and social obstacles 
to industrialization; that slavery retarded development through effects on 
capital accumulation, the unsuitability of slave labor for industrial work, 
the work values of the white population, immigration of white workers 
to the South, and fear of slave rebellions; that southerners lacked entre- 
preneurial and managerial ability; and that limited market size restricted 
southern industrial development. 

Subsequent chapters evaluate the hypotheses. The authors’ examina- 
tion of production and cost functions by industry and region indicates 
that the potential for economies of scale was limited. This finding suggests 
that limited market size would not have impeded industrialization. The 
slavery hypotheses blame the peculiar institution for restricting the supply 
of inputs to industry, but Bateman and Weiss argue that supplies were 
adequate. Commercial conventions, newspaper reports, magazine arti- 
cles, and other qualitative evidence suggest that many planters supported 
industrialization. The most interesting and intriguing result presented, 
however, is that the rate of return was nearly three times higher in south- 
ern manufacturing than in agriculture during the late antebellum period. 
Discrepancies in favor of manufacturing were almost as great in other 
regions. Using an intuitive approach, Bateman and Weiss argue that 
capital gains, information costs, and risk cannot explain the high return 
to manufacturing. Because the South was relatively slow to expand man- 
ufacturing capacity in this environment, the authors find support for the 
hypothesis of entrepreneurial failure. The picture that emerges from their 
analysis “Нез somewhere between that suggested by the proponents of 
the comparative advantage explanation and that of believers in southern 
irrationality" (p. 163). 

While the authors contend skillfully with many explanations for south- 
ern industrial backwardness, several of which required translation into 
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testable statements, I was disappointed by the lack of attention given to 
the possible underlying role of education. There is evidence that high 
levels of education promoted rapid industrialization elsewhere (Lars G. 
Sandberg, “The Case of the Impoverished Sophisticate: Human Capital 
and Swedish Economic Growth before World War I,” Journal of Economic 
History 39 (March 1979]: 225—41). Although the data on education avail- 
able in the 1850 and 1860 census manuscript schedules and the published 
census are limited, some analysis of the effect of education on regional 
differences in the pace of industrialization is possible with these data. 

A Deplorable Scarcity makes a significant contribution to our under- 
standing of an important era of American economic development. The 
work will be widely cited and used for its treatment of several long- 
standing economic and historical questions. The methodology emphasizes 
lines of economic causation, but the implications will appeal to anyone 
with an interest in the antebellum American economy and society. In 
areas involving technical issues, Bateman and Weiss state conclusions in 
terms that are accessible to a wide audience. 


The Deindustrialization of America: Plant Closings, Community Aban- 
donment, and the Dismantling of Basic Industry. By Barry Bluestone 
and Bennett Harrison. New York: Basic Books, 1982. Pp. x + 323. $19.95. 


Arne L. Kalleberg 
Indiana University 


The Deindustrialization of America addresses the extent, causes, and 
consequences of a major social problem of the 1980s: deindustrialization, 
the widespread and systematic disinvestment in "sunset" manufacturing 
industries such as autos, steel, and machinery. Їп contrast to the rapid 
expansion and growth that fueled the predominance of American firms 
in these industries in the 1950s and 1960s, the 1970s were characterized 
by increased foreign competition and declining growth. In response to 
these changing conditions, American corporations have preferred to ac- 
quire new plants, diversify into “sunrise” industries, and invest abroad 
rather than upgrade American plants and workers in these basic indus- 
tries. Capital mobility accelerated in the latter half of the 1970s and, 
according to Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harrison, has now become 
unacceptably rapid. 

This research project was commissioned in 1979 by a cositas of trade 
unions and community organizations concerned about plant closings in 
the United States. Its concern is well founded, and Bluestone and Har- 
rison document well the social and personal costs associated with indus- 
tral change. Large numbers of jobs are lost, resulting in long-term 
unemployment for many who cannot find jobs in expanding industries 
and insecurity about continued employment prospects for others. Un- 
employment has a profound impact on physical and mental health: each 
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196 increase in the unemployment rate is estimated to result in an addi- 
tional 37,000 deaths. These dislocations have ripple effects and produce 
conditions that often break up communities. 

Bluestone and Harrison provide a neo-Marxist interpretation of why 
and how the American economy is undergoing deindustrialization. The 
centralization of capital makes possible the conglomerate, currently the 
dominant form of business organization. Conglomerates depend on cash 
for their flexibility and are committed ultimately to cash management 
rather than particular product lines. Hence, when faced with declining 
profits, the “new managerialists” responded by selling plants that were 
not productive "enough" even if they were still viable businesses of 
importance to their communities. Jobs were exported during the 1950— 
80 period: the direct foreign investments of U.S. firms increased markedly 
compared with their domestic investments. Pressures to increase profits 
also make conglomerates less willing to honor the "social contract" with 
labor, as they move in search of good "business climates." 

The final part of the book discusses various policy options raised by 
the *Great Reindustrialization Debate," which focuses on how to build 
stable, equitable, and humane communities and still have economic growth. 
Bluestone and Harrison point out limitations of many current proposals: 
the “conservative” strategy of reducing the “welfare state" by eliminating 
*social safety nets" and relying on the private market to determine winners 
and losers (the major policies here involve tax cuts); the “liberal” strategy 
of relying mainly on the market but depending on the government to 
alleviate its imperfections by means of the “political business cycle"; and 
the new "corporatist" strategy of using tripartite industrial committees 
(consisting of leaders from business, labor, and the government) to direct 
investments toward "sunrise" industries. 

Bluestone and Harrison generally feel that these policies are limited 
and that, in order to organize production with a "human face," a broader 
program that emphasizes "democratic socialist reindustrialization" is nec- 
essary. Their policy recommendations are aimed mainly at preserving 
American jobs in “sunset” industries by slowing down and alleviating the 
consequences of “hypermobility.” These include: rebuilding the social safety 
net to provide workers and their families with more, not less, security; 
plant-closing legislation (e.g., advance notification, income maintenance, 
job replacement); and the development of public-private partnerships to 
make decisions about the structuring of sunrise and sunset industries. 
Their political program goes beyond the issue of capital mobility, however, 
and calls for a restructuring of the values and practices. of American 
business. This includes a democratic participatory approach to the man- 
agement of business firms and the recognition that social costs must be 
balanced with private profits as a basis for industrial planning. 

By raising the consciousness of social scientists and others regarding 
the nature and costs of capital mobility, Bluestone and Harrison have 
done us all an important service. Nevertheless, their book has its limi- 
tations. Their explanations tend to be simplistic; in particular, they over- 
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emphasize the role of capital mobility. It is clear that capital flight leaves 
in its wake high social and personal costs, but it is also clear that capital 
mobility is not the fundamental problem. Mobility of firms and jobs is 
only a reaction to changes in the nature of international trade in a world 
economy. Such factors as declining economic growth in all major indus- 
trial nations create unemployment and community disruption, regardless 
of the rate of capital mobility. Slowing the rate of capital mobility may 
in fact increase unemployment and slow rates óf job creation. The book's 
arguments could be stronger if they were subjected to more systematic 
empirical analyses designed to assess the relative determinants of un- 
employment and other consequences of deindustrialization. Such evidence 
is essential for informed policy decisions concerning the management of 
industrial change and its consequences. These gaps in the argument will 
undoubtedly spur others to gather data that would permit tbe kinds of 
empirical analyses required to resolve some of the questions raised. 

The “reindustrialization/deindustrialization” debate is more political 
than economic. Bluestone and Harrison's policy recommendations, many 
of which are not well grounded empirically, will create considerable con- 
troversy among those who favor other courses of action. Nevertheless, 
they have pointed to what is perhaps the fundamental economic problem 
of the 1980s: the need for business, labor, and the state to develop insti- 
tutions and strategies that will facilitate the necessary transition from 
“sunset” to "sunrise" industries. By pointing to the inadequacies of our 
existing institutions for dealing with these industrial transformations, The 
Deindustrialization of America makes an important contribution. . 


America’s Impassse: The Rise and Fall of the Politics of Growth. By Alan 
Wolfe. New York: Pantheon Books, 1981. Pp. 293. $16.50. 


Harvey L. Molotch 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Alan Wolfe's book was written in response to the claim that "no adequate 
treatment of the postwar experience in foreign and domestic policy ex- 
isted." While some might argue the point, it served well enough to stim- 
ulate what is indeed an ambitious (and very timely) project. Wolfe's thesis 
in America's Impasse is that both domestic and foreign policy have been 
plagued by a sort of schizoid inconsistency—a pathology not due, how- 
ever, to personality quirks of the American leadership or disturbances in 
the national character. Rather, the troubles arise from very concrete as- 
pects of U.S. political and economic processes. 

The more progressive of our policymakers, Wolfe argues, must con- 
stantly compromise the content of their programs. Thereby counterpro- 
ductive results are assured; there is a goal-displacement process at work 
over the course of history. That liberal Democrats and Republican mod- 
erates occupied positions of power throughout the postwar era counted 
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for little when they adopted conservative policies to get their programs 
enacted. After the dust settles, only the symbolic reality of the various 
"national commitments" (e.g., a decent home for every American) remains. 

On the domestic front, Wolfe goes through some of the familiar scandals 
like urban renewal, showing how the hard-fought battle to win the pro- 
gram gave away the great benefits to land-based entrepreneurs, while it 
provided the poor with massive dislocations. He gives close attention also 
to federal macroeconomic policies which, internally inconsistent (and anti- 
Keynesian, at that), also had the continuous effect of robbing Peter to 
pay the Rockefellers. In terms of foreign policy, the Democrats had to 
out-hawk the conservatives with massive defense expenditures and an 
anticommunist rhetoric to justify them. Activist national government, on 
both the domestic. and the foreign fronts, was used to defeat both isola- 
tionism from the old right and humanitarianism from the proximate left. 

Wolfe's new twist is to observe that all of this craziness was made 
possible by extraordinary rates of economic growth and almost total dom- 
ination of the world's economies. This meant that, however wasteful our 
domestic and foreign policies, it did not matter too much: the heady 
climate of growth could both mask and justify the destructive stupidity 
of the government's activities. An ethic of growth, Wolfe goes to some 
lengths to show, was needed for just this reason: to obscure unjust dis- 
tributive effects of policy, to blunt criticism of waste, and to provide an 
ideology so vacuously inclusive that it would be taken as an end of ideology 
itself. A bigger pie at home, stuffed with the fruits of international ex- 
pansion, would keep all Americans happy. 

The current national predicament, one that brought down Jimmy Carter 
(and will plague all his succcessors), derives from the fact that, with 
growth no longer a reality, strategies based on it cannot possibly work. 
The game is more clearly zero sum, and the competitive struggle for 
resources is intense and raw. As a great irony, the rich now use the failure 
of what they portray as the Lef?'s policies to justify new initiatives which 
are both meanspirited and enthusiastically ignorant of rudimentary prin- 
ciples of productive management. Only momentarily does this permit 
political success; the basic contradictions persist, even under the clear 
eyes and superior diction of a Reagan. 

Wolfe dwells constantly on inconsistencies and contradictions of U.S. 
policies, and he does make a case. But just as one can doubt that ordinary 
lives are coriducted in a very coherent manner (at least compared with 
the formal standard), one can also ask whether the policies of nations are 
not àlso primarily a matter of ignoble muddling through. How often are 
symbolic gestures consistent with distributive effects? How often do gov- 
ernments *stay the course"? There can no doubt be good muddling and 
bad muddling, effective hypocrisy and screwing up. Wolfe's basic argu- 
ments might stand in any event, but I was bothered by his unexamined 
premise that nations (like individuals) have "values" (his term) that guide 
policy and that postwar America was an exception to this standard ar- 
rangement. I was similarly distressed by Wolfe’s sometimes breezy char- 
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acterizations of historical events and personages, with little supporting 
evidence provided. 

Perhaps my complaint is that the book does not pretend to be socio- 
logical but instead trades on descriptive metaphor with pregnant ironies 
at every turn, revealed, for example, in the chapter titles (e.g., “Reform 
without Reform," "Nationalistic Internationalism,” “Developing Devel- 
opment," *Carter's Conundrum"). This lends a sort of graceful tedium to 
the writing which required me to fight my way past all the profundities 
to the more simple substance (but feel guilty for the difficulty). In the 
end, Wolfe's program seems to me entirely worthy and his analysis is a 
plausible basis for thinking through "the postwar experience." I wish the 
manner of exposition provided better access to these useful beginnings. 


Power, Property and Corporatism: The Political Sociology of Planning. 
By James Simmie. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1981. 
Pp. xi-- 351. $30.00 (cloth); $15.00 (paper). 


Peter A. Hall 
Harvard University 


University towns have been at risk ever since the community power debate 
in urban studies began. As the hometowns of the academic protagonists, 
they became immediate candidates for study. At long last, Oxford, the 
most ancient of such towns, has fallen prey to the genre. It provides the 
venue for James Simmie’s examination of community power. 

Simmie's objects are both theoretical and empirical. The first half of 
Power, Property and Corporatism is devoted to a theoretical review of 
the relationship between social structure and political power with some, 
but not exclusive, reference to the urban setting. That is a broad topic, 
and the principles that delimit the author's analysis are not entirely clear. 
He moves from a useful review of existing studies of urban political power 
through a sweeping account of the social changes associated with urban- 
ization to a critique of Marxist theories of the state. 

Part 2 concludes with a review of neocorporatist theory, the terrain on 
which Simmie wants to stake his own claim. He argues that neocorporatist 
models, construed as a kind of "imperfect pluralism," provide the best 
portrait of postwar urban politics. In this case, corporatism is defined as 
“а, politico-economic system characterized by the exercise of power through 
functionally differentiated organizations seeking to achieve compromises 
in economically and politically approved actions which are as favorable 
to their particular interests as possible and which are often legitimated 
by their incorporation in the objectives of the state" (p. 105). The emphasis 
in this analysis is on organizations. It is organizational resources that 
confer power and contending organizations that determine policy outcomes. 

Parts 3 and 4 move on to an empirical examination of the major de- 
cisions associated with municipal development in Oxford between 1950 
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and 1973. The author's object is “to illustrate the use of power in con- 
ditions of corporatism" (p. 132). He considers several cases, including a 
rejected inner relief road, the commercial development of St. Ebbe's, the 
demolition of the Cutteslowe Walls, and the construction of university 
housing in North Oxford. In addition, he examines the disposition of over 
2,000 development applications in three Oxford wards of varying social 
composition. However, he devotes only one chapter to the process of local 
decision making. In order to avoid the pitfalls of a decisional approach, 
Simmie equates the power of a group with its share of the benefits that 
arise from policy outcomes (p. 21). Accordingly, to assess the distribution 
of power in Oxford, he examines the distribution of benefits that follow 
from planning decisions. 

In principle, such a technique is defensible; in practice, it is difficult. 
As a result, some of the volume's conclusions are more solid than others. 
The university did very well in almost all cases throughout this period. 
Given that its representatives held the balance of power on the city coun- 
cil, this is not surprising. But who benefits from the placement of shops 
and commerce in South Oxford, the poorer part of the city, or of houses 
in wealthier North Oxford? Simmie tends to regard these as cases in 
which the wealthy protect their interests by avoiding commerce while the 
poor cannot. However, many people in South Oxford might welcome the 
jobs and facilities that commerce brings, and some in the North might 
object to further housing there, especially public housing. What are we 
to make of this or of the cases in which the benefits or costs of а devel- 
opment are widely distributed, as in the case of the St. Ebbe's develop- 
ment? It is apparent, even from this careful study, that it is just as hard 
to know who benefits as it is to know who decides. Therefore, those who 
are looking for a magic solution to the methodological dilemmas raised 
by the community power debate will not find it here. One leaves this 
book still uncertain about who holds power in Oxford and for whom the 
state acts. 

The author's central contention, however, that the characteristics of 
large organizations are important determinants of the structure of power 
and its outcomes is a significant insight. This idea links Simmie's work 
to an important line of analysis, initially explored by Samuel Beer (in 
Modern British Politics, 3d ed. [New York: Norton, 1982], which em- 
phasizes the role of powerful organizations in modern political life. Simmie 
describes a kind of “collectivist politics" at the urban level, in which 
individual residents often find that they cannot prevail against the large 
organizations of the city. Many questions remain unanswered in his work. 
On whose behalf do these organizations operate? What confers power on 
one organization but not on another? Is the state simply another orga- 
nization? How responsive to local interests can we expect such organi- 
zations to be? Given his emphasis on the role of organizations, Simmie 
might have given us more of an analysis of the characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate one organization from another and affect the relative power of 
the principal corporate bodies. Some conceptual clarification and further 
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empirical work remains to be done before this approach can be fully 
validated. Nevertheless, Power, Property and Corporatism is a suggestive 
study that points in a potentially fruitful direction. 


Old Values in a New Town: The Politics of Race and Class in Columbia, 
Maryland. By Lynne C. Burkhart. New York: ipic Publishers, 1981. 
` Pp. xviii + 165. $21.95. 


Ronald M. Denowitz 
University of Missouri—Saint Louis 


Columbia, Maryland, one of our country's earliest new towns, represents 
a conscious attempt on the part of a developer to create a physical and 
social environment that would integrate a racially and economically di- 
verse population. As reported by Lynne Burkhart, a social anthropologist 
who, with her husband and three children, lived in Columbia between 
1971 and 1975, this new town has not evolved into a “truly integrated” 
community. Her fieldwork indicates that social and political relations in 
Columbia as in the larger society are ordered along racial and economic 
lines. 

Old Values in a New Town is a welcome addition to the literature of 
urban and political sociology, but potential readers should be cautioned 
that it offers neither a detailed description of life in Columbia nor a 
microscopic view of intergroup relations. The author is concerned pri- 
marily with investigating “the relationship between cultural symbols and 
politics" (p. 11); within this context, she provides “а chronicle of how а 
stable, plural community has developed within the confines of a social 
experiment that included . . . the deliberate inclusion of persons who are 
poor as well as persons who are black" (p. xvii). 

'The overriding theme of this chronicle is that commonly understood 
symbols and "covers" enable residents and competing groups to publicly 
‘debate and negotiate racial and class issues without formally acknowl- 
edging their existence. More overt debate or negotiation is unacceptable, 
if for no other reason than that it would publicly acknowledge basic 
cleavages that are antithetical to the egalitarian ideology on which Co- 
lumbia was founded. This ideology stresses the importance of racial and 
socioeconomic mixing, as well as the importance of equal access and equal 
participation by all groups in the allocation of community resources. While 
this shared system of beliefs tends to magnify and draw attention to 
deviant situations and behavior, it also “tends to keep issues surrounding 
race and class as hidden agendas because of the constraints on categorizing 
either part of the population freely” (p. 29). Consequently, when publicly 
discussing racial or, to a lesser extent, class issues, Columbians use se- 
mantic guises in order to “mediate the lack of fit between the set of values 
and beliefs that guide their lives and the situation in which they in fact 
live” (p. 72). 
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These so-called symbols and covers are not particularly cryptic. New- 
comers to Columbia need not buy glossaries; the covert meanings of 
residents’ argot are easily understood within their situational frameworks. 
For example, socially acceptable references to a categorical distinction 
between renters and property owners are frequently used in the public 
arena to symbolize differences between lower-class and middle-class res- 
idents, as well as differences between blacks and whites. In turn, middle- 
class, white residents use conceptual guises such as personal property 
rights and territoriality to legitimize their actions when competing with 
other groups for increased control over community resources and social 
space. This “cover” allows interclass competition and negotiations for 
power to remain largely covert but nonetheless makes possible a public 
airing of controversies pertaining to the differential distribution of rank 
and privilege. Similarly, protection of property values and fear of crime 
are other acceptable concerns that are frequently manipulated in ways 
that permit covert public debate about a wide range of issues that would 
otherwise be taboo. 

Burkhart's discussion and analysis of symbols, covers, and power ne- 
gotiations are based on several case studies, the most detailed of which 
documents the acquisition of informal power by the lower-class group. 
This social change was precipitated largely by an adept political entre- 
preneur who not only organized renters but also gained control of the 
agency that administers subsidized housing in Columbia. From this po- 
sition, he functioned as a power broker whose politicizing of class and 
manipulation of the Columbia ideology resulted in a partial redistribution 
of rights and privileges. Given virtually no evidence of prior lower-class 
political mobilization, one might conclude that the development of what 
the author refers to as a stable, plural community was dependent on the 
emergence of such an actor—one who could tap the potential, but pre- 
viously dormant, power of this group. 

While Burkhart presents a well-documented analysis of the politics of 
class in a new town, her treatment of race is, in comparison, somewhat 
disjointed and superficial. She reports that middle-class, as well as lower- 
class, blacks rarely run for political office, even though the few exceptions 
have won easily. Furthermore, those blacks who do participate in the 
political arena attempt to constrain virtually all public debate about issues 
pertaining to race. Why do so few blacks run for public office? Why do 
they adamantly support a system of symbols and covers that denies the 
existence of racial ordering and racial problems? Burkhart poses these 
questions but does not answer them adequately. Her explanations seem 
to be educated guesses based on observation rather than on in-depth 
interviews (which, in this particular case, seem necessary). Nevertheless, 
as a whole, Old Values in a New Town represents a serious and fruitful 
effort to understand more fully the structure and ordering of intergroup 
power relations in Columbia and elsewhere. 
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The Uses of Social Research: Social Investigation in Public Policy-Mak- 
ing. By Martin Bulmer. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1982. Pp. 
xiv + 184. $28.50 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Duncan MacRae, Jr. 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This volume analyzes and criticizes the uses of social research in Britain. 
Martin Bulmer shows their continuity with the past, including the surveys 
of poverty by Charles Booth and Seebohm Rowntree at the turn of the 
century. He places them in a conceptual framework that draws extensively 
on American work, including Morris Janowitz's notion of the “enlight- 
enment model” as contrasted with the “engineering model” for applied 
social research. His book is intended for British students, researchers, 
and nonspecialists interested in social research. 

For an American reader The Uses of Social Research has special value 
in illuminating the contrasts between applied social research in Britain 
and the United States. To see these contrasts, however, we must examine 
the precise ways in which terms are used. For example, this volume is 
one of a series in the methodology of social research, but its treatment of 
its subject is far from the technical one we would expect from Sociological 
Methodology; Bulmer is recommending relatively basic canons of method. 
In addition, he distinguishes sharply between social research and social 
science; the former is exemplified by the earlier poverty surveys as well 
as by modern administrative studies, and can be purely descriptive work. 
Its function can be to attract public attention to problems, in the manner 
of Raymond Bauer’s and Mancur Olson’s approach to social indicators. 
Once we understand the terminology, we can see that Bulmer is posing 
issues that are significant in American work on applied social research and 
social indicators as well. 

Many of the examples in the book relate to the field of social admin- 
istration, which corresponds in its general goals to social work in the 
United States but has a broader policy concern associated with the admin- 
istration of the welfare state. It is in this field more than elsewhere that 
“the tradition of Booth and Rowntree lives on” (p. 34). Applied social 
research, in this tradition, is concerned in large measure with assessing 
the magnitude of problems—poverty in the 19th century and various sorts 
of deprivation and disadvantage in the present. Some of these surveys 
resemble “needs assessments” that are conducted in the United States by 
groups planning social or health services. In the 19th century, both the 
terms “sociology” and “social science” were closely associated with reform 
and with an empiricist notion that the collection of facts would point the 
direction for reform. 

Bulmer criticizes the separation between this tradition and academic 
sociology which has developed since 1960 and has led to an excessive 
empiricism and neglect of theory on the part of social administration and 
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to the fact that "today sociology does not play a pre-eminent role in the 
study of social policy" (p. 41). Using examples concerned with deprivation, 
disadvantage, handicaps, health, and illness, he argues for more careful 
` conceptualizations and for more research on models of causation to sup- 
plement the descriptive approach. He reviews the institutionalization of 
social research and suggests that it be continued through professional 
training in universities, especially in research methodology, and through 
recognition of roles for long-term careers in applied research as distinct 
from university teaching. He criticizes the specificity of those applied 
studies that are directly supported by particular government departments, 
arguing that they push social researchers "toward an inappropriate en- 
gineering model" (p. 145). 

In this last criticism he expresses a persistent theme of the book—that 
the engineering model of applied social research is inappropriate. This 
model corresponds to solving a problem through a single study that will 
allow policymakers to choose among alternative solutions. He cites not 
only Janowitz's criticism of this model, but also Carol Weiss's work show- 
ing that the uses of research involve gradual and indirect processes of 
assimilation into decision makers’ patterns of thinking, and Edward Shils's 
notion that sociology contributes to public opinion (pp. 48—49). He also 
illustrates these processes of influence through analysis of the influence 
exerted by British royal commissions and American presidential 
commissions. 

This advocacy of “enlightenment,” however, can risk lulling us into a 
complacent pursuit of our accustomed scientific activities. As long as we 
do not try to distinguish better from worse means of enlightenment or to 
ask what audiences we should try to enlighten, we may well be content 
to pursue basic disciplinary theory at the expense of policy relevance and 
to relegate the dissemination of information to unspecified others, such 
as journalists, whose activity is deemed to be none of our concern. In a 
democracy it is of special significance that leaders and all other citizens, 
not merely administrators, be enlightened. The specific nature of their 
enlightenment should include their capacity to articulate their criteria for 
policy choice in terms of more specific definitions of such notions'as the 
good life or justice—notions to which social indicators can contribute. It 
should include also their capacity to debate the merits of particular policy 
proposals; the expression of that debate in terms of causal models that 
connect alternative policies with citizens’ valuative criteria; and recog- 
nition of the conditions of political feasibility that surround these choices. 
With this type of enlightenment, leaders and other citizens would become 
more nearly citizen policy analysts such as we are trying to educate in 
the growing number of undergraduate programs in public policy analysis. 
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Health Care in the U.S.: Equitable for Whom? By Lu Ann Aday, Ronald 
Andersen, and Gretchen V. Fleming. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- - 
cations, 1980. Pp. 415. $25.00. 


Mary L. Fennell 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


This volume reports results from a very important, very large study 
supported by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the National 
Center for Health Services Research. Lu Ann Aday, Ronald Andersen, 
and Gretchen Fleming focus on an examination of access to medical care 
in the United States from the consumer's point of view. Using a national 
survey of nearly 8,000 people carried out in 1975—76, these researchers 
(from the Center for Health Administration Studies of the University of 
Chicago) asked a multitude of questions about the respondents' regular 
sources of care; the availability of doctors for appointments and emergency 
care; the extent of third-party coverage of medical services; waiting time 
for appointments and care; travel time to physicians’ offices; number of 
visits to doctors, dentists, and hospitals; and perceptions of physicians’ 
competence and humaneness. Health researchers and medical sociologists 
will find this an essential reference volume on health care access and 
utilization rates. In addition, the authors have provided us with important 
baseline data on consumer perception of the health care delivery system. 

In addition to providing breakdowns of access and utilization by pop- 
ulation demographics in the late seventies, Health Care in the U.S. also 
helps develop a larger overview of the effect of recent federal intervention 
on health care delivery. The comparisons of 1963, 1970, and 1976 data 
that are presented for a number of variables help establish the nature of 
trends in access and utilization. Apparently the general picture has been 
improving: most nonmajority groups and low-SES groups had better 
access to medical services in 1976 than in the 1960s, and at levels of use 
that seem appropriate relative to need. А particularly important contri- 
bution of this study is its measurement of actual medical care needs. Two 
measures were examined for various population subgroups: a use-dis- 
ability ratio based on the mean number of physician visits per disability 
day, and a symptoms-response ratio which compares the number of actual 
physician contacts with physician estimates of the number of persons who 
should contact a doctor for a given mix of symptoms. Both measures do 
much to move us away from previously vague, unsatisfactory notions of 
medical care need. 

The authors should also be congratulated for their attempts to develop 
a fairly comprehensive conceptual model for explaining access and uti- 
lization. In the first chapter they present a theoretical framework for the 
study of access which incorporates both structural variables (availability, 
distribution, and organization of the health delivery system) and process 
variables (characteristics of the population-at-risk which might affect the 
process of seeking and obtaining care) Among process variables, dis- 
tinctions are made between mutable and immutable barriers to ‘access, 
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and the framework also distinguishes potential access from actual use. 
All of these distinctions help organize the many factors considered im- 
portant in explaining access and use. Unfortunately, the model promises 
more than this particular volume delivers. The following comments are 
not meant to detract from the obvious value of Health Care in the U.S. 
but are intended to point out what else could be done and, I hope, will 
be done with these data. 

The model as presented is not very fully developed or tested. I was 
particularly disappointed by the authors’ neglect of the structural vari- 
ables in their analyses. Data were collected on the availability. and dis- 
tribution of medical personnel and facilities for the counties represented 
in the sample, and then attached to the record of each sampled individual. 
However, these data are used in only one table (out of more than 80 in 
this book) showing satisfaction with the availability of care by level of 
supply available in the respondent's area. Examining the relationships 
between actual supply levels and (1) perceptions of availability, (2) po- 
tential access characteristics, and (3) actual utilization rates would have 
contributed significantly to the specification of the access framework. 
Furthermore, conclusions in the summary chapter concerning the supply 
of health resources are not directly attributable to any analyses presented 
in this volume. 

'There is also room for both more careful conceptualization of some key 
variables and more powerful forms of data analysis. For example, analyses 
of consumers' subjective views of care quality are described in the chapter 
on realized (as opposed to potential) access to care. Included as dimensions 
of realized access are both perceptions of service convenience, cost, and 
availability, and subjective evaluations of care quality and physician “hu- 
maneness." Several analyses indicate that these two types of indicators - 
in fact constitute different conceptual variables affecting satisfaction with 
care: personal cost considerations and perceptions of physician behavior 
(pp. 158, 168). Finally, statistical analyses throughout the book rely pri- 
marily on bivariate percentage comparisons and multiple classification 
analysis. Although these techniques are relatively easy to interpret (and 
thus a boon to the nontechnical reader), they do not fullv exploit the 
potential of this study's data. Despite these shortcomings, however, this 
book makes an important contribution to the fields of medical sociology 
and health services research. 


Heroin, Deviance and Morality. By Charles W. Lidz and Andrew L. 
Walker. With the assistance of Leroy C. Gould. Sage Library of Social 
Research, vol. 112. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1981. Pp. 
274. $25.00 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Nachman Ben-Yehuda 
Hebrew University 


'The field of drug abuse has been flooded with books, newsletters, journals, 
and magazines. A recent international survey indicated that there are 
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currently about 55 different journals and newsletters on drug abuse in 
the world, most of them quite disappointing. However, this field has also 
been blessed with some outstanding works. | 

Charles Lidz and Andrew Walker's book is certainly an outstanding 
one. Heroin, Deviance and Morality is unusual in providing a sociological 
analysis of the drug abuse problem. The authors examine drug abuse 
within a moral-ideological matrix and argue that the problem is a result 
of inconsistencies and contradictions among various ideologies and moral 
systems in contemporary American society. They analyze questions of 
social power and the ways and means through which ideological-moral 
struggles are manifested among different interest groups and via social 
policy. They provide both a provocative macrosociological analysis of 
such concepts as morality and ideology and a detailed analysis of how 
such concepts can be applied and expressed through the everyday func- 
tioning of a specific treatment system (the Narcotics Addiction Treatment 
of the Riverdale Mental Health Center). 

Several points in the book are especially interesting. These include, 
first, a detailed Durkheimian analysis dealing with such concepts as ide- 
ology and morality on a macro level. The concept of “doing morality” in 
everyday life is dealt with on a micro level. Second, Lidz and Walker 
present a provocative analysis of the moral and political context of the 
drug crisis in America in the 1960s and 1970s (рр. 59-84). They conclude 
that “the Drug Crisis was a smoke screen for the repression of political 
and cultural groups” (p. 252). Third, their detailed mapping of the “meet- 
ing areas” between law enforcement systems and the treatment systems 
is fully integrated in the chapter on therapeutic control. This detailed 
mapping, unprecedented in the literature of drug abuse in its scope and 
depth, is one of the best parts of the book. Fourth, the older term “ac- 
commodation" is introduced in a fashion which provides a clear analytical 
focus for understanding the interaction of different and sometimes con- 
flicting ideological-moral systems. Furthermore, the authors trace the 
origins of the heroin crisis (pp. 37—60), pointing out that it peaked between 
1969 and the early 1970s and declined from then on. While this dating 
is not consistent with many contemporary accepted views, it is intriguing. 
If validated, it gives strong credence to the authors’ claim that the drug 
crisis was a smoke screen for the repression of political and cultural 
groups. 

The book also has a few drawbacks. First, while it analyzes deviance 
from a moralistic point of view, it fails to take notice of some important 
works in the same area. For example, even though Lidz and Walker use 
the term "moral panics," they neither mention nor use Stanley Cohen's 
important and fascinating work Folk Devils and Moral Panics (London: 
MacGibbon & Kee, 1972). Second, when they trace the origin of the drug 
panic, they disregard survey data collected by the National Institute of 
Drug Abuse. Third, they do not devote enough attention to etiological 
theories of drug abuse and their relation to their own theory (e.g., were 
some theories “contrived” by control agencies? who used what theory for 
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what purposes?), Fourth, the most disappointing part of the book consists 
of its policy recommendations. After reading such a provocative analysis, 
one expects some innovative social policy suggestions. The authors 
state, “Just what are the ramifications of the existence of accommodations 
is not clear. We would need to experiment with various options for pro- 
ducing change before realistically suggesting specific policy options" (p. 
253), which is a somewhat pale conclusion. The reader should remember, 
however, that the book was not written for social policy decision makers, 
nor was it intended to change policies. 

The book's advantages far outweigh its relatively minor shortcomings. 
This type of sociological analysis is probably the only one that will even- 
tually enable us really to understand the drug abuse problem. Thus this 
book illuminates that problem from a unique angle. . 

It is quite possible to take this type of analysis and apply it to other 
types of deviance as well. Heroin, Deviance and Morality demonstrates 
that the sociological study of drug abuse in particular, and deviance in 
general, is not a marginal sociological issue but an important and central 
one. By studying deviance, one can better understand “nondeviant” so- 
ciety. Professionals in the drug abuse area—whether clinicians, research- 
ers, administrators, or others—should also find this book important. The 
analysis presented is not of the type that usually appears in journals 
covering this area, and it provides a new, refreshing look at an old prob- 
lem. As one of the most interesting sociological studies of drug abuse 
currently available, this book is highly and strongly recommended. 


Becoming Psychiatrists: The Professional Transformation of Self. By Don- 
ald Light. W. W. Norton & Co., 1980. Pp. xiv +429. $18.95. 


Andrew Scull 
University of California, San Diego 


Donald Light's new book presents an extensive study of the impact of 
the residency on psychiatric trainees. The major source of data is Light's 
year of participant observation at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
studying first-, second-, and third-year Harvard residents. In addition to 
his own observations, Light draws on other studies of the psychiatric 
residency in order to “obtain as comprehensive a picture as possible of 
how psychiatrists at leading schools are trained" (p. 22). Unfortunately, 
this laudable goal is somewhat undermined by his failure to acknowledge 
and take into account the variable quality and reliability of the studies 
he depends on (a segment of CBS's "Sixty Minutes," for example, is cited 
as a reliable source of information at a number of points in the analysis 
and there is repeated reliance on data drawn from unpublished studies). 

A peculiar feature of Light's own data is that they were gathered well 
over a decade ago, in the late 1960s. Portions of his findings have appeared 
previously as journal articles, in the American Journal of Sociology and 
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elsewhere, over the past decade, but no explanation is offered for the 
belated appearance of the larger study. Yet the delay in publication is 
significant for a study of psychiatry since, as Light acknowledges, there 
has been a massive shift over the past 15 years in the profession’s dominant 
orientation. Whereas, at the time of his fieldwork, psychoanalytic per- 
spectives clearly occupied the commanding heights of the profession, they 
have now lost much of their preeminence. Since the late 1960s, “de- 
partment after major department [has] replaced a chairman trained in 
psychoanalysis with a biopsychiatrist. . . . Biopsychiatry now has control 
of major power centers in academic psychiatry” (p. 338). In consequence, 
a number of Light’s findings are of largely historical interest. 

Becoming Psychiatrists begins with a cursory review of the structure 
of the psychiatric profession, the nature of the psychiatric domain, and 
the organization of the training process, before proceeding to a more 
detailed analysis of the residency program itself. Like many students of 
professional socialization, Light is concerned as much with the trans- 
mission of “values” as with the acquisition of technical skills and knowl- 
edge. Such values are assumed to have a major effect on subsequent 
professional careers and even on the structure of professional practice 
itself, so that it is claimed that “if we want to know, for example, why 
psychiatrists abandoned the community mental health movement, we 
must look to the values instilled in psychiatric residency programs” (p. 
x). At best, this is surely a gross overstatement, ignoring a whole host of 
structural and political determinants of professional behavior. But if one 
ignores such overblown claims, Light’s research does illuminate some 
intriguing features of the process of becoming a psychiatrist. 

The most important developments, he argues, occur in the first year 
of the residency, where much effort is devoted to stripping away the 
orientations the neophyte has just spent several years learning in medical 
school. Beginning residents are expected to cope immediately with the 
most chronic, hopeless patients and only gradually are allowed to work 
with less disturbed, more “treatable” cases. Initially, this arrangement 
produces feelings of futility and therapeutic impotence and challenges the 
resident’s still fragile professional identity. Gradually, however, he (Light’s 
subjects were all male) learns to replace the concern with “cure” inculcated 
during medical training with a focus on therapeutic technique and inter- 
pretation. Ideologically, the concept of “rescue fantasies” plays a key role 
here, for it alows—indeed encourages—the residents to dismiss a fixation 
on the goal of curing patients (which in most cases is out of reach) as a 
sign of professional immaturity. Both the neophyte professionals and their 
preceptors are thus protected from a potentially devastating confrontation 
with their own incapacities. Instead, the first-year experience and the 
behavior of their superiors encourages residents to abandon “the medical 
edict that one treats anyone in need” (p. 101), to view certain patients as 
undesirable, and to find ways to avoid treating them. 

Careful selection of patients, allowing the accumulation over time of 
a highly selective set of success stories; the learned ability to dismiss 
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failures as the result of the patient's deficiencies, not those of psycho- 
therapy; and lowered expectations, reflected in the shift of goals from 
cure to "understanding," all contribute in time to the development of a 
renewed sense of mastery. Throughout this period, there is intense com- 
petition among residents—to avoid “catastrophes,” to obtain “good” pa- 
tients, to make clever comments and interpretations of case material in 
meeting with supervisors. But ironically, neither the sense of mastery nor 
the competition has any connection with seeing “who could get more 
patients better" (p. 125). Instead, there is a general retreat from the sick 
to the well. Tongue firmly not in cheek, a fourth-year resident confided 
to Light, “Tm not sure psychiatry can do that much for the mentally Ш 
patient, but after watching a lot Pm convinced it can really help healthy 
patients. With healthy neurotics, it can make them really healthy people" 
(p. 126). А З 

Light seems less than convinced. His account emphasizes repeatedlv 
the uncritical nature of the training provided for the residents. He de- 
scribes the haphazard way psychiatrists learn about treating suicide as 
“appalling” and “irresponsible” (pp. 208—9). And in the course of dem- 
onstrating that psychiatric diagnosis is generally based on anecdotal evi- 
dence allied to a strong predisposition to discover illness, he comments 
that “psychiatrists seem irresponsibly naive about the impact of what they 
are doing, in part because they do not take these [diagnostic] labels se- 
riously themselves and forget that others do" (p. 163). 

The length of time that has elapsed since Light completed his fieldwork 
raises some' question about whether these generalizations still hold 
(though one suspects that they probably do). Still, given that Becoming 
Psychiatrists provides the first detailed sociological examination of psy- 
chiatric training, its appearance is welcome. It is too bad, however, that 
during its long gestation, the manuscript was not pruned of much of the 
repetition and redundancy that make reading it rather a chore. 
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Grilliot's popular, highly readable 
introductory text surveys the U.S. 
lega! system, detailing what it is and 
how it works. Court cases — 113 in 
all — illuminate and expand upon the 
chapter material, and case questions 
aid students in learning legal reason- 
ing procedures. Facsimiles of actual 
court documents provide valuable 
visual assistance. 

The up-to-date Third Edition fea- 
tures 37 new cases and a completely 
new chapter on the law of contracts. 
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Melvin L. DeFleur 
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Melvin DeFleur and twenty experts 
present an analysis of the most signifi- 
cant contemporary social problems 
that confront our nation. These ran 
from traditional troubles such as crime 
and delinquency and drugs to more 
recent concerns such as corporate 
crime, the environment, energy, and 
mass communication. { 

Each chapter is developed within а 
common outline that defines the prob- 
lem and its historical foundations, 
describes its causes, and discusses 
possible solutions and prospects for 
the future. 

À special appendix covers tech- 
niques and strategies for completing 
the types of writing assignments com- 
monly used in social problems courses. 
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Thio's respected text presents com- 
prehensive, integrated coverage of 
deviance. Discussing many dif- 
ferent theories, the Second Edition 
addresses the most recent trends, 
such as Marxist perspectives on 
deviance. New chapters cover orga- 
nized crime, white-collar crime, and 
governmental crime. 
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Levande, Koch, and Koch encourage 
practical application of theory to stu- 
dents' current and future life choices. 
Especially effective is their use of a 
developmental framework that shows 
students how the ever-changing indi- 
vidual interacts with the dynamics of 
marriage and family cycles. 

The text presents an integrated view 
of the family life-cycle concept, draw- 
ing from the findings of sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, biology, history, 
and economics. Inclusion of up-to-date 
research sheds light on topics such as 
effects of divorce, changing role of 
women, and parent-child interaction. 

Original playlets introduce each 
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Golanty and Harriss functional intro- 
duction covers all the topics necessary 
for a complete course. Practical in ori- 
entation, the text offers material stu- 
dents will be able to apply to their own 
life situations. Truly contemporary in 
outlook, the text stresses concerns and 
issues of keen interest to today's stu- 
dents — topics such as the changing 
roles of men and women, nonmarital 
living together, two-worker couples, 
marriage and sex in the later years. 

The authors support their clear 
explanations with the latest research 
findings. And each chapter contains an 
original case study that shows the rela- 
tion of research to daily life. 
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societal change, and student needs, 
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Adams’ classic theoretical text deals 
with the past, present, and future of 
the American family within a cross- 
cultural framework. 
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coverage of previous editions, the up- 
to-date revision features new material 
on fertility, marital communication 
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lies, the Soviet family, and exchange 
and systems theory. 
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Integrating their text around control 
theory, Amold and Brungardt provide a 
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their in-depth analysis of delinquency 
and juvenile justice. Other theories are 
identified and explained. 

Numerous case studies and data 
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view of the complete range of crime 

in American society, Haskell and 
Yablonsky's Third Edition broadens 
coverage of upper-class crime. Dis- 
cussion of political crime includes 
extensive analysis of the ABSCAM 
Cases. Also provided are a new chapter 
on computer crime, recent cases on 
corporate crime, and new information 
on the Mafia. 


The most recent research and theo- 
ries are incorporated into the texts 
in-depth analyses of the nature and 
causes of crime. And descriptions of 
criminal personalities feature contem- 
porary cases. Expanded coverage of sex 
offenses fully presents the feminist per- 
spective, while an entire chapter now 
covers female crime. 
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In Defense of Modernity: Talcott Parsons and 
the Utilitarian Tradition! 


Leon Mayhew. 
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+ 


Parsonian thought, often labeled conservative, is more accurately 
characterized as liberal. Despite Parsons's well-known critique of 
early modern liberalism in its utilitarian form, his own thought 
progressively incorporated the utilitarian image of a modern social 
order. Early liberal thought sought to establish that social solidarity 
could rest!on free communication and consent. Late Parsonian the- 
ory came to criticize attacks on the alleged utilitarian atomism of 
modern society as destructive of the special forms of solidarity on 
which modern community is based. 


р 
1 


Talcott Parsons's social thought represents a brilliant and original defense 
of the modern liberal tradition.? Despite his efforts to establish distance 
between himself and the 17th-century roots of liberal thought—with its 
apparently utilitarian and asociological premises—he nonetheless shared 
the earlier utilitarians’ positive view of modernity and sought to rebuild 
their social philósophy on adequate sociological foundations. Parsons, like 
the 17th-century liberals, was, at heart, a defender of modernity. He saw 
modern technology and modern forms of organization as essentially lib- 
erating and progressive instead of dehumanizing and disruptive. 


1 An earlier version of this paper was prepared for delivery at a meeting sponsored 
by the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. I should like to thank 
Edward O. Laumann, Chairman of the Department, for providing this opportunity. 
Terry Nichols Clark, Donald N. Levine, Gary G. Hamilton, Jean Cohen, Bruce 
Hackett, and Tholnas G. Barnes have provided valuable advice and comments, for 
which I am most grateful. Requests for reprints should be sent to Leon Mayhew, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, Davis, California 95616. 


2 The present paper does not attempt a full exegesis of Talcott Parsons's sociological 
contributions; instead, it seeks to place his social thought in a historical and ideological 
context. For a more complete account of my views of Parsonian sociology, its devel- 
opment, and its treatment by social critics, see Mayhew (1982). For a sampling of the 
large literature that seeks to locate Parsons's political stance, mostly placing him as a 
"conservative," see Lockwood (1956), Dahrendorf (1958), Mills (1959), Foss (1963), 
and Gouldner (1970). 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF SOCIETY 


Identification of the fundamental political platform on which Parsonian 
thought stands is a difficult and slippery. task, for labeling the political 
implications of sociological theories is difficult at best and, in the case of 
Talcott Parsons, notoriously controversial. In order to clarify Parsons's 
basic ideological position, this paper employs an approach to identification 
of the ideological standpoint of sociological theories that begins with 
examination of the rhetoric of sociological argument. 


Sociological Theory as Rhetoric 


Sociological theories may be viewed as systems of rhetoric, designed to 
influence and persuade as well as to explain. The rhetorical element goes 
beyond the use of literary modes of persuasion (Gusfield 1976) to the 
ultimate terms on which sociological discourse is founded. Within each 
sociological theory the key rhetorical term is “society.” Our first question, 
then, is, How does the term “society” function in sociological discourse? 
Sociological theory, when used as a rhetorical strategy, employs the con- 
cept of society as a means of founding values and policies. “Society” might 
be referred to metaphorically as a “God term,” that is, it functions in 
sociological discourse in the same way that the term “God” functions in 
systems of religious thought—as the ultimate guarantor of value and 
validity. To say that “society” functions as a God term is not to say that 
every society postulated by a theorist always has all the characteristics 
normally attributed to a divine being; it is only to say that the theorist 
implicitly appeals to society as an ultimate moral force. 

Kenneth Burke’s (1945) dramatistic approach to rhetoric provides pre- 
cedent for this usage of the phrase “God term.” For Burke, whose five 
key terms of dramatism are act, scene, agent, agency, and purpose, a 
God term is an ultimate scene term, which grounds dramatic action by 
“calling for" it. For example, “polytheistic divinities . . . represent... 
scenic kinds of motivation . . . we may even think of local divinities as 
theological prototypes of contemporary environmentalist, or geographic 
motives. For to say that a river is a different ‘god’ than a mountain is to 
say, within the rules of polytheistic nomenclature, that a river calls for a 
different set of actions than a mountain” (Burke 1945, p. 43). Similarly, 


? Sociological rhetoric may use terms other than “society” in a similar manner. “Com- 
munity” or “nation,” e.g., can also be used to refer to a collective foundation for values, 
or such terms as “history” may be used to imply or to insinuate collective standards. 
In all these forms, the rhetorical logic is similar, and the present approach is intended 
to be inclusive of all forms of the sociological mode, whether “society” or other parallel 
terms are employed. 
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different concepts and metaphors of society “call for" and “ground” dif- 
ferent sets of actions. 

The notion that the term “society” stands for God—is an ultimate scene 
term—in sociological thought is, of course, readily apparent in such think- 
ers as Comte, who portrays the course of intellectual development as the 
triumphant replacement of divine beings by social realities as first prem- 
ises for moral thought, or Durkheim, who, making the reverse identifi- 
cation, asserts the literal identity of God and society. It is less obvious 
that other social theorists make a parallel argument, establishing Society 
аз а source of right and value, of real, empirically founded norms, or of 
legitimate constraints on particular and private interests. Nevertheless, 
when Marx speaks of the solidarity of the working class, or when Sumner 
claims that the folkways can make anything right, they are, each in his 
own way, making alleged social realities take the place of God in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition: ultimate mover and guarantor of order in his- 
tory. In this paper I contend that even the most atomistic of social the- 
orists—the utilitarians—asserted a valued and constraining social solidarity, 
the reasonable public, as the ultimate source of legitimate social order. 

Sociological thought as rhetoric can best be appreciated by considering 

sociological statements as they occur in ordinary discourse. When, in 
daily parlance, conduct is condemned as disloyal, unpatriotic, or anti- 
‘social, the existence and value of a group is implied, and the accuser 
asserts implicitly that blameworthy conduct in some way threatens or 
disrupts the solidarity, common interests, or general welfare of this group. 
Some form of sociological argument is always embedded in this sort of 
discourse; that is, to condemn conduct in the name of a group interest 
ultimately requires, by way of proof, a body of evidence for the existence 
of common interests as well as arguments demonstrating that the conduct 
in question has known or predictable consequences because of laws or 
generalizations about group life. 

А second form of sociological argument—also well represented in every- 
day discourse—-asserts that objectionable conduct is impractical in the 
real social world, or “behind the times"; or, in more sophisticated terms, 
*against the tide of history." Again, a real collectivity is either asserted 
or assumed to:be governed by constraining laws or regularities. One 
common form of this argument asserts that existing customs and insti- 
tutions are essential to the welfare of the group. The established order is 
said to embody the wisdom of time or to represent a fragile adaptation 
to the conditions of group survival. However, since one can assert that 
the existing order is changing in an inexorable manner and direction, it 
is clearly possible to put the idea of a constraining social order to other 
than conservative uses. 

Existing social reality is not always highly valued. Daily discourse 
includes variations on the theme of the oppressiveness of society, which 
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is said to be inhumane or to fail to provide adequate individual oppor- 
tunity or to be foünded on false premises. In this view, society has some- 
how spoiled the individual. At first glance this usage appears to contradict 
the notion that sociological discourse treats society as a source of value. 
Society constrains, to be sure, but not always for the better. Nevertheless, 
this more critical stance toward existing society does not necessarily con- 
. tradict the ethical concept of society, for such theories normally criticize 
current conditions (whether real or imagined) as over against what the 
good society is supposed to do. Society remains the source of standards; 
itis just that an ideal liberating society, not corrupt and oppressive existing 
social arrangements, provides standards.* To extend the theological met- 
aphor, God is, in principle, the source of all value; it is just that there 
are both true and false Gods, and some people are caught up in the 
worship of idols. 

'The foregoing preliminary analysis suggests three principal analytical 
species of sociological thought based on three forms of argumentative 
rhetoric: first, an argument from common interest, which creates theories 
of solidarity; second, an argument from constraint, which creates theories 

--of' social control; finally an argument from oppression, which creates 
critical theories. 

The permeability of the boundaries between these categories of theory 
should not be underestimated. In particular, critical theory usually has 
undercurrents of the other two forms of rhetoric, for it advocates new 
forms of solidarity or constraint that would liberate from existing oppres- 
sion. Moreover, since such theory often alleges that a new liberating 
institution—for example, working-class consciousness or the democratic 
public—will ultimately do its work, critical theory tends to employ a 
rhetoric of dynamic constraint and emergent solidarity. 


Solidarity in Modern Society 


Although particular sociological theories usually employ various forms of 


* This idea may be clarified by reference to Rousseau, the prototypical example of a 
theorist who views existing society (rather than original sin) as corrupting and yet 
insists that only society, properly conceived, can liberate human potential. Referring 
to human entry from a natural to a civil state, Rousseau stresses that "his faculties 
are exercised and developed; his ideas are expanded; his feelings are ennobled; his 
whole soul is exalted to such a degree that, if the abuses of this new condition did not 
often degrade him below that from which he has emerged, he ought to bless without 
ceasing the happy moment that released him from it for ever, and transformed him 
from a stupid and ignorant animal into an intelligent being and a man" (Rousseau 
[1762] 1967 bk. 1, chap. 8 [emphasis added]. If society is what robs us of our pristine 
innocence, it is also the only means by which we become capable of human, moral 
action. 
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rhetoric in different combinations and thereby mix the species, we might 
expect one or another of the forms to shape some theories and to establish 
their particular ideological cast. It is my contention that Parsonian theory, 
especially late' Parsonian theory, considered as ideology, is primarily a 
theory of solidarity. I also contend that early utilitarian theory, too, was 
а theory of solidarity and that, in fact, social theories in defense of mo- 
dernity tend to employ and to emphasize the rhetoric of solidarity. Early 
utilitarian theory was, of course, also a critical theory, and there are 
clearly strong elements of the rhetoric of constraint in Parsonian sociology, . 
especially in its early formulations; nevertheless, both theories defend 
modernity by asserting that modern forms of social life create new and 
especially valuable social bonds. These new bonds are highly regarded 
because they are freely chosen by individuals and groups and because 
the social fabric created by their choices is more open, flexible, and adaptive. 

Defenders of modernity are in a somewhat defensive position; they are 
obliged to demonstrate that opportunities for forming social bonds are 
created by the forces of modernization and that these bonds are in fact 
solidary. Since by definition these bonds lack traditional legitimation, they 
are vulnerable to attack as fragile, merely instrumental, and unsatisfying. 
The modernist must erect a theory of solidarity to encompass and legit- 
imate a new solidarity, and it is for this reason that modernists tend 
toward a rhetoric of solidarity. 

The assertion that Parsonian theory and utilitarian theory are closely 
related might seem strange and paradoxical, for Parsons launched his 
career with an'attack on utilitarian positivism, an attack that continued 
to form a central thesis of his work for five decades. After all, the famous 
resounding opening of The Structure of Social Action seems utterly to. 
renounce the utilitarian tradition. Quoting Crane Brinton, Parsons writes, 
“Who now reads Spencer?" and goes on to affirm, “We must agree with 
the verdict, Spencer is dead." And of the positivistic utilitarian tradition, 
he writes, ^What has happened to it? Why has it died?" (Parsons 1937, 
p. 3). The remaining 771 pages of the book are in the nature of an extended 
coroner's report. Nevertheless, by 1961, Parsons, in his introduction to а 
reissue of Spencer's The Study of Sociology, could say of that work that 
it contained *much that is surprisingly modern and relevant to our own 
time" (Parsons 1961, p. v). By the early 1960s, following a line of de- 
velopment beginning with the publication of Economy and Society (Par- 
sons and Smelser 1956), the neo-utilitarian elements of Parsons's own 
thought had emerged to the point that Spencer could no longer be dis- 
missed or used as straw man after the fashion of Durkheim. 

The emergent Spencerian affinities that Parsons's work was coming to 
have were not limited to the increasing prominence of evolutionary ideas 
in Parsonian thinking. I contend that his ideological stance was becoming 
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more firmly planted in the utilitarian tradition, properly conceived, and 
will support this view with four arguments: first, that Parsons failed fully 
to appreciate utilitarian thought (in its historical context) as an assertion 
of new solidarities; second, that the utilitarian strain in Parsons's own 
thought became stronger in the later stages of his work; third, that ad- 
vocacy of utilitarian ideas can be viewed within the framework of later 
Parsonian theory as a species of what he called “influence”; and fourth, 
that criticism of utilitarian theory as empirically unsound and anticom- 
munal is а species of what Parsons himself referred to negatively as 
“deflationary criticism” or “fundamentalism” (Parsons 1967, pp. 355—82; 
Parsons 1977, pp. 49—50). In short, Parsons came to espouse elements of 
the utilitarian tradition, and he did so in order to defend and sustain the 
solidarity of a social order founded on liberal premises. 


UTILITARIAN THOUGHT 


Knowing, as we do, that modern sociological ideas are founded on cri- 
tiques of the excessive rationalism and atomism of utilitarian theory, we 
easily overlook the fact that utilitarian theory is, after all, a theory of 
society and uses the concept of society as a rhetorical term. Supposing 
that utilitarian thought cannot account for order and stability, sociologists 
are inclined to dismiss much of 17th- and 18th-century thought as pre- 
sociological and look to developments in 19th- and 20th-century thought 
for the building blocks of the sociological perspective, accepting Comte’s 
allegation that the thought of the enlightenment was “organically imbe- 
cilic.” In consequence, the meaning of utilitarian thought has become 
obscure. We have forgotten what it meant to those who founded its prem- 
ises and developed its logic. Or, if we do remember its history, we re- 
member it as a critical theory. We see it as a solvent, as (to quote Gouldner) 
a “polemic against the feudal norms and aristocratic claims of the old 
regimes, on which the rights of men were held to be derived from and 
limited by their estate, class, birth or lineage.” As such, the utilitarian 
philosophy was a weapon of the new middle class who wanted to be free 
of traditional constraints and to be judged by their utility rather than 
their birth (Gouldner 1970, pp. 62—63). There is, of course, truth in this 
account of the utilitarian ideal, but there is intellectual substance in the 
utilitarian tradition beyond criticism of l'ancien régime, and it had social 
consequences beyond legitimation of the new middle class. 

Utilitarian thought made a strong positive thrust in its affirmation of 
a new foundation for society and solidarity. Moreover, it set forth a new 
standard of value—a standard outside the special interests of either par- 
ticular status groups or private individuals. In positing the existence of 
a “public,” the utilitarians forged both a new tool of sociological analysis 
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and a new term of sociological rhetoric. They played an important role 
in stimulating newly differentiated social structures and ideologies, and 
in so doing they posited a new status for the intellectual in society. Talcott 
Parsons, despite his critique of aspects of the utilitarian scheme, was 
clearly its heir; for his schemes appropriate much of the spirit and sub- 
stance of 17th-century liberal doctrine. 


The Communal Context of Early Liberal Thought 


We are now beginning to understand that utilitarian social theory did not 
come about as an attempt to develop an atomistic model of society, the 
better to release bourgeois self-interest from the unnecessary constraints 
of community. Macpherson’s (1962) reduction of early English liberal 
theory to “possessive individualism” with its connotations of exclusive 
focus on a free rein for property rights has been brilliantly criticized by 
Dunn (1969) and Tully (1980). Dunn, seeking to locate Locke properly in 
his time and place, shows that Locke's theories can be best understood 
in the framework of his adherence to a Puritan conception of calling. 

Other Whig liberals went further than Locke—or were at least more 
explicit—in emphasizing that liberal society is grounded in a solidary 
public that is conceived as virtuous. Americans tend not to remember 
the importance of civic virtue in the liberal tradition because we trace 
the origins of démocratic theory to Locke rather than to such once equally 
influential writers as Molesworth, Burgh, and Trenchard (Bailyn 1967, 
pp. 1-93; see also Robbins 1959; Pocock 1974). 

Hanson (1970, pp. 1—40) has argued that the development of liberal 
constitutionalism in 17th-century England required and developed'in con- 
junction with the emergence of “civic consciousness.” Pocock (1974) has 
sought to trace the course of vàrious modes of civic consciousness, in- 
cluding the ideas of (1) the nation as possessor of its ancient liberties 
(Pocock 1957), (2) the nation as the elect New Israel of God (Haller 1963), 
and (3) the nation as repository of civic virtue. 

Та the present paper Ї argue that another mode of civic consciousness— 
a mode with strongly utilitarian elements—emerged with the development 
of public opinión as a constituent component of the social order. When 
the older ideal of a *community of counsel" (Ferguson 1965) came effec- 
tively to include the entire public, conceived as a rational body engaged 
in discussion through printed media, the communal context of early util- 
itarian thought was established. 


1 


What Is Utilitarian Thought? 
The term “utilitarian” can be misleading. Parsons used it in an almost 
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pejorative way to refer to the radically atomistic and rationalistic first 
premises of Hobbes and Locke and to Spencer's account of the regime of 
contract in industrial societies (Parsons 1937, pp. 87—125 and 311-17). 
Camic (1979) has correctly pointed out that the social philosophers nor- 
mally regarded as utilitarians, who worked from the premise that the 
highest social value is the “greatest good for the greatest number,” were 
not, by Parsons's definition, utilitarians at all. Hume, Adam Smith and 
other Scottish moralists, Bentham, and Mill developed social theories 
with strong collective elements and cannot fairly be tarred by Parsons’s 
rather bold brushstrokes. Nevertheless, for our present purpose—that is, 
to clarify Parsons’s ideological position—Parsons’s more generic usage of 
the term “utilitarian” to denote a certain form of individualistic and 
rationalistic approach to social thought is appropriate.* 

The utilitarian method purports to found order in society on reason in 
the individual. The individual is presumed to have agreed to the social 
order (or to civil government) by virtue of the protection and opportunities 
it provides, that is, because of its calculable benefits or utilities. Such 
doctrine often takes the form of supposing an original social contract 
whereby humankind emerged from a presocial or prepolitical state, but 
the metaphor of contract should not be allowed to obscure the analytical 
logic of the utilitarian position. When a political writer alleges that the 
sovereign has, by some extravagant act, overstepped the bounds of the 
social contract, the writer is saying that the limits of sovereignty can be 
deduced using a rational test, namely, What terms would a rational person 
accept as a part of the social contract? Such a person would not, for 
example, grant the sovereign absolute power over life and liberty, for the 
benefits of civil government are not an adequate reward for such a quid 
pro quo. At any rate, such would be the calculus of rewards and costs 
for a political liberal. The underlying premise of the contract doctrine is 
that the ultimate terms and foundations of society and civil government 
can be derived from understanding how rational individuals make de- 
cisions. The doctrine is well and forcefully summarized in Milten's famous 
words to the effect that among men “who are born to command, and not 
to obey” utility alone can explain the origin of public authority: “And to 
him that shall consider well, why among free persons one man by civil 


$ Parsons’s usage is designed to set up a straw man to be knocked down by the 
sociological perspective (Camic 1979). The theories of the Scottish moralists and related 
views expressed in the French Enlightenment present problems of classification. I term 
“quasi-utilitarian” theories that posit a moral sense or sensibilité in addition to and 
distinct from utilitarian reason. The moral sense is the source of the impulse to as- 
sociation and allows human groups to establish the superordinate moral goals of society. 
Instrumental reason, through such devices as contract, establishes efficient means of 
achieving these goals. The classification of the various forms and variants of utilitarian 
and quasi-utilitarian theories is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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right should bear authority and jurisdiction over another, no other end 
or reason can be imaginable” (Milton [On the Tenure of Kings and Mag- 
istrates 1649] 1957, p. 754). 

It is important to stress that in using the metaphor of contract for the 
origin of civil government, Milton was not trying to convey an image of 
a casual, nonsolidary, merely commercial sort of bond. On the contrary, 
Milton (as well as other 17th-century writers) specifically likened the 
contract of civil government to the contract of marriage, deliberately using 
an image of primary solidarity. It is possible to argue that Milton was, 
in effect, reducing marriage from a solidary to a contractual status rather 
than pointing to the solidary character of the contract of government. 
Given.our current proclivity for treating contractual and communal im- 
ages as polar opposites (Nisbet 1966, pp. 47—106), some might find this 
interpretation àppealing. Walzer (1965, pp. 193—94), for example, views 
the new Puritan contractual image of marriage as a species of atomiza- 
tion—as the reduction of a sacramental, permanent, status arrangement 
to mere spiritual union (Hill 1977, pp. 126, 375—76); but to insist on this 
polarity is ahistorical and anachronistic, for Puritan ideology sought not 
to deny community but to reconstitute it on more spiritual and horizontal 
terms. By "spiritual" in this context I mean inward; vertical, strictly 
hierarchical community can be sustained by traditional norms and by 
authoritarian constraints, but horizontal community must come volun- 
tarily from something inside the individual. It was for this reason that 
Weber insisted that voluntary association and freedom of conscience were 
defining characteristics of sect organization (Weber 1968, pp. 1207—10). 
Thus, the voluntarism of 17th-century thought must be seen as an element 
ina communal theory, not as an attack on communal values in the name 
of unbridled individualism. 

Milton's rhetorical device—his metaphorical allusion to the state as a 
form of marriage—is to be taken at face value as a metaphor of solidarity. 
Moreover, it provides a clue to further study of early utilitarian doctrine 
on the solidary foundation of the state. If the contractual state is com- 
munal, where àre its solidary bonds to be found? 


The Communion of the Saints 


Bellah (1975) һаз remarked that “Calvinist individualism aug made sense 
within the collective context" (p. 18). English utilitarian doctrine does 
have deep, if not always easily visible, roots in Puritan doctrine, and in 
order to understand the communal component of early liberal theory one 
must start with the doctrine of the communion of the saints. 
"Communion of the saints" is an ancient formula: it is professed in the 
Apostles’ Creed and, in pre-Reformation Christianity, had come to have 
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other-worldly, sacramental, and passive meanings, referring to the Eu- 
charist and to intercessory prayers to and for the dead. Calvin gave the 
doctrine of communion of the saints active significance, claiming that the 
phrase requires that among the gathered saints (i.e., a living congrega- 
tion), *whatever [spiritual] benefits God confers upon them, they should 
in turn share with one another" (Calvin [1536] 1960, p. 1014). During 
the course of the 16th century, the concrete, specific obligations of com- 
munion were set forth by Puritan writers, who stressed the centrality of 
communication as the means to build communion. Preaching, admoni- 
tion, and exhortation are the means to achieve the bonding of the godly 
in "society and togetherness," fellow feeling, and compassion (Perkins 
1595). The communion of the saints also requires each individual to labor 
in a calling for the common good (Perkins 1595, p. 515; Perkins ca. 1600). 
Among the legitimate callings, the one most highly valued is the vocation 
of the preacher who calls the community together by his voice.® To still 
that voice is to hinder the communion of the saints and thus to battle 
God (Spencer 1641; Goodwin 1654). Hence, the Puritan doctrine of liberty 
derives from its doctrine of community. There must be liberty of com- 
munication, for it is the free flow of the Spirit through preaching, ex- 
hortation, and consolation that creates community. 


The Public as a Solidary Group 


'The English Puritan revolutionaries of the 1640s sought to give public, 
political expression to the communion of the saints. In calling on their . 
countrymen to create a new and more solidary political community—the 
New Jerusalem (Wilson 1969)—Puritan publicists created an enormous 
pamphlet literature; the number of pamphlets published in England rose 
from 22 in 1640 to 1,916 in 1642 (Hill 1977, p. 65), suggesting the sub- 
stantial development of public opinion as a factor in political life during 
those years (Zagorin 1970, pp. 106—8, 203—6, 228-29). This literature, 
as well as the literature of the postwar interregnum, constitutes a vast 
reservoir of utilitarian argument and imagery and provides an important 
resource for study and understanding of the development of utilitarian 
social theory.” Gunn (1969, рр. 1-35) has shown that the English civil 
war transformed the terms of political rhetoric by establishing the re- 
quirement that parties identify their cause with that of the public. Pub- 
licists began to assert that this cause—the public interest—was amenable 


* Puritan divines actually defined the church as a company professing Christ called 
together by the voice of a preacher (Seaver 1970, р. 24; see also Haller 1955, рр. 3- 
31). 


7 For detailed accounts of the political theory of this era, see Zagorin (1954), Mac- 
pherson (1962). 
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to ascertainment by reasonable and communally responsible private in- 
dividuals: the public is capable of determining what is best for itself. The 
English revolutionaries, seeking to establish a principle by which royal 
authority can be limited, asserted that there is a society outside the state 
which gave rise to the state and provides a standard by which the state 
can be evaluated. This society is referred to in metaphorical terms as that 
body of persons—a commonwealth—that came together to establish the 
contract* of civil government; but this body of persons is decidedly a 
solidary group—a nation, a public. 

The term “public” is the key to understanding utilitarian thought. The 
public is a solidary group, bound by their common reason and united by 
a process of dialogue through which the principle of socially limited state 
power is stated forcefully. The utilitarians’ sense of faith in an emergent 
public becomes most clear not when they discuss the social contract in 
analytical terms but when they identify the social foundations of the public 
in the process of free communication. The utilitarian argument asserts 
that in any free exchange of ideas among rational thinkers, truth will 
emerge victorious. This idea provides utilitarian thought a less abstract 
form of expression because it leaves aside the question of the ultimate 
origin or foundation of society and proposes a concrete policy: freedom 
of debate, preaching, speaking, writing, petitioning, and, most important 
of all, freedom of publication (for it was in the printed word that these 
early utilitarians placed most trust). Public dialogue provides a means for 
founding order in society on reason in the individual. Let each person be 
free to argue as reason guides. If all have reason, and if reason is capable 
of discerning truth, all will ultimately come to truth. There can hardly 
be—-or so the utilitarian thinker supposes—a better foundation for social 
life than universal acceptance of truth. 

I have schematized this argument, but the components and the spirit 
of this mode of reasoning are abundantly evident in Puritan thought of 
the revolutionary era. Even before the English civil war, writers had 
come to refer to publication as the embodiment of labor in a calling and 
to argue that the public should not be denied the benefits of the labor of 
its members (see, e.g., Wither 1625). This strikingly utilitarian metaphor 
became the centerpiece of Milton's renowned defense of liberty of the 


* This is not to say that utilitarian contract theory originated among English puritan 
intellectuals, for the tools of this argument have biblical, classical, and medieval roots 
and had been expressed in radical form in various prior political situations, e.g., by 
the French Protestants in the 16th century in Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, and by 
Buchanan in defense of Calvinism in Scotland (Skinner 1978, 2:239ff.). The social 
contract is by no means a bourgeois concept and cannot possibly be attributed to the 
rise of a commercial mentality. As Skinner (1978) has shown, even the most radical 
advocates of contract theory (during the emergent bourgeois era) found their ammu- 
nition in Scholastic sources. 
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press in the Areopagitica. When Milton ([1644] 1957, p. 720) complains 
that “to destroy a good book is to destroy reason itself,” he is asserting 
that books embody the labors of reasoning individuals. *We should be 
wary, therefore, what persecution we raise against the living labors of 
public men. . .”; moreover, “truth and understanding are not such wares 
as to be monopolized'? (pp. 736—37), for to do so is to deprive the com- 
munity of the gifts exercised by writers. 

One Puritan defender of freedom of the press presented the utilitarian 
argument in clear and explicit form: 


Is not the granting of such a power over the press, as [the advocates of 
censorship], in the great heat of their devotion and zeal, solicit the parlia- 
ment to invest in a certain number of men, ill consistent with the interest 
and benefit of а free commonwealth and of like nature and consideration 
with the granting of monopolies? Or may not the Commonwealth deeply 
suffer by the exercise of such a power in being thereby deprived of the use 
and benefit of the gifts, parts, experiments, diligence and labours of many 
of her worthy members? [Goodwin 1654, p. 6] 


The force of this argument rests on the sometimes unstated assumption 
that truth will emerge triumphant in the marketplace of ideas; ideas 
produced by reasoning individuals will be sorted out by a process of public 
discussion, which is a form, as it were, of collective reason. This as- 
sumption was not always left unstated: according to Milton, “Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; whoever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter?" (Milton [Areopagitica 1644] 1957, p. 746). 

Milton by no means stood alone on these optimistic assumptions. Many 
pamphleteers came to view reason and the printed word as working 
synergistically to propel the course of public discussion toward truth. 
Disputation is, after all, the very method of reason: *Reason works by 
elevating or vanquishing the grounds of doubt through discourse," wrote 
Henry Hammond (1648). A. Warren (1647) went so far as to claim that 
“right reason . . . hath no better judge than the sensible computation of 
the Vulgar.”!° 

Alongside growing faith in the power of printed discussion there de- 
veloped.a belief in the efficacy of parliamentary discussion. Early in the 
decade of the war, Henry Parker, principal spokesman for the parlia- 
mentary cause, argued that Parliament, as a deliberative, representative 
body, was not capable of advising the king against the public interest. 


? Lest the reader suppose that Milton was here merely making light of the commercial 
spirit, recall that Milton, in the same essay, referred to truth as "our richest mer- 
chandise" (p. 741). Truth deserves as free a market as any other commodity. 


№ See also Goodwin (1644), Robinson (1643), and Rous (1645) for a sampling of tracts 
exhibiting utilitarian faith in the efficacy of public argument. For an account of the 
rise of Protestant faith in the power of print, see Eisenstein (1979, pp. 303—13). 
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Private advisers might give partial advice reflecting their private interests, 
but public bodies necessarily express the public interest (Parker 1640, 
1642). This line of thought reached a climax in the writings of James 
Harrington, for whom “rationality was a civic process in which two 
parties discovered their interconnectedness" (Pocock 1977, p. 87). The 
body politic discovers what is good for it—defines the public interest — 
through dialogue. 

In short, these writers are thoroughly utilitarian: they suppose that the 
foundation of order in society is reason in individuals. But reasonable 
individuals create that order through a collective process of communi- 
cation. For the early utilitarians, communication creates community. In- 
dividualistic as these writers might seem, their image of the search for 
truth was intended as an account of how a community can forge a rational 
consensus. Moreover, this process is socially organized, for it implies both 
a public oriented to organs of communication (which operate within a 
normative frámework, i.e., "the rights of Englishmen") and intellectuals 
whose special role is to educate public opinion. 


The Intellectual and the Public: The Vocation of the Publicist 


One of the deep wellsprings of utilitarian thought was an emergent sense 
of the vocation of the publicist: the intellectual was able during those 
critical years.to find a calling in pamphleteering. Such a calling seems 
plausible to ope who supposes that a free, rational, and responsive public 
is emerging." 

The Puritan founders of utilitarian theory were not fully saa they 
did not think of themselves as mere salesmen of truth in the marketplace 
of ideas but as instruments of God’s will, who, knowing truth and being 
able to disseminate it, were under a holy obligation to do so, for to preach 
truth is to enter into communion with one’s fellows. Indeed, the concept 
of liberty of preaching and writing was derived directly from the obli- 
gations inherent in communion. “The spirit bloweth where it listeth,” 
and, according to any Puritan divine, “we must preach what we know” 
(Saltmarsh 1645), According to John Spencer (1641, p. 1), “The gifts of 
the spirit are in everyone for the good of the whole body and there is no 
private gifts nor private Christians that we read of in scripture.” Quoting 
Calvin, Spencer goes on to insist that the saints are gathered in the 
fellowship of, Christ on condition that "whatever benefit God bestows 
п For a classic account of the rise of the concept of public opinion, see Palmer (1953, 
pp. 3—13). Zagorin (1970) discusses the growth of the force of public opinion during 


the Puritan revolution. Habermas, who appears interested in reviving 17th-century 
faith in rational dialogue, has written perceptively on the rise of the public as a 


оной 


mediating solidary force between society and the state (Habermas 1962, 1974; Cohen A Cs 
1979). E. PA at. 
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upon them, they should continually communicate one to another" (pp. 
7-8). 

Writers with this particular sense of the meaning of communion can 
easily find a calling in pamphleteering, and such sentiments are common- 
place in the pamphlet literature of the day, especially in the various 
*epistles dedicatory" wherein each writer justifies his sacred entry into 
print by the omnipresent standard of usefulness. 

Discussion of the emergence of the profession of letters is easily distorted 
by overemphasis on the development of a mass public of sufficient size 
to support a cadre of writers who live by writing for it, an 18th-century 
development.” English utilitarian theory emerged in the 17th century, 
when intellectuals came to see writing for the public not as a living but 
as a vocation whereby in publishing truth they created communion. Such 
а view in turn requires a conception of an audience capable of finding 
truth in the printed word by the exercise of impersonal reason. 

This utilitarian conception reached its clearest and most secular expres- 
sion during the 18th-century Enlightenment. As Voltaire put it, “Opinion 
is the Queen of the World, but the philosophes govern this queen" (Palmer 
1953, p. 4). The most explicit and enthusiastic account of the philosophes’ 
faith in public opinion as the regulatory organ of society and in intellec- 
tuals as the molders of this guiding force is found in the eighth and ninth 
parts of Condorcet's Esquisse d'un tableau historique des progres de l'es- 
prit humain. Condorcet explicitly identified printing as the ultimate source 
of utilitarian commerce in ideas which created "a new kind of tribunal 

. . a tribunal difficult to avoid and impossible to evade. . . independent 
of coercion and favoring reason and justice: the public" (Condorcet [1793] 
1933, pp. 116—19, 149 [my translation]? Nevertheless, it is clear that 
this conception of the public was not an invention of the Enlightenment. 
'The Puritan pamphleteers were well on their way to an optimistic, fully 
utilitarian conception of the public. Their writings exhibit substantial use 
of the arguments, sentiments, and images of the intellectual market and 
of the public-creating role of intellectuals who write for this market.!4 

According to utilitarians, be they puritanical or enlightened, intellec- 
tuals should be optimistic and proud of their role in the new society. As 
educator of public opinion, the intellectual brings truths to their test in 


™ Saunders (1964) has shown that true professionalization of the writer's role did not 
begin to accelerate until after the civil wars; see also Coser (1965). 


P For an account of Condorcet's conception of public opinion in the social order, see 
Schapiro (1963, pp. 136—55). 


и I am not arguing that the conception of the vocation of the publicist actually created 
the emergent public; the public was created by a number of social and economic forces. 
'The present argument concerns the interpretation of the emergent public by the pub- 
licists and their rhetorical use of this concept to justify themselves and their programs. 
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the marketplace of ideas and so creates the moral forces that dominate 
and guide the “mass” society. Although these ideas were widespread in 
the 1640s, Milton will again provide a striking illustration. He was the 
most illustrious if not the most widely read Puritan advocate of liberty 
of printing. The idea of writing for the public as meaningful vocation is 
manifest in his career. He was an early transitional figure in the long- 
term movement from patronage to writing for the public. On the eve of 
the civil wars he made the traditional Italian journey common in the 
training of young men who aspired to careers as Latin scholars and men 
of the Renaissance. While in Italy he met John Baptista Manso, Marquis 
of Villa, the former patron of Tasso. Milton was overjoyed that the sponsor 
of 'Tasso held him, too, in high regard. He could easily attune himself to 
the notion that sponsorship was a noble form of support for the artist. 
*Q, if my fate would grant me such a friend, who knows well how to 
honour the devotees of Apollo," he wrote in a poem addressed to Manso 
(Daiches 1959, p. 97). Milton harbored the ambition of writing a great 
Christian epic in the classical tradition. Апа yet, on returning home to 
the impending political struggles, he began two decades of composing 
pamphlets on behalf of the republican cause, putting off his ambitions 
as epic poet until the restoration.!5 


Utilitarian Doctrine and the Theory of Persuasion 


In sum, utilitarian theory was conceived as a theory of solidarity—as an 
account of new bonds between people, bonds created through rational 
free discussion within a public led by persons of influence. Print frees 
opinion from ascriptive ties to traditional solidarities, liberates individual 
reason, and, ‘ultimately, creates a solidary public united in its common 
possession of:truth. 

This account of society is in the grand classical tradition of democratic 
thought. The idea that persuasion rather than force constitutes the legit- 
imate foundation of the polity was a staple of Greek political thought, 
Although the! theory of persuasion is closely related to the theory of the 
social contract, Cicero (in De Oratore) presents an alternative to the myth 
of the original formation of civil society by a compact. Perhaps a great 
orator had sufficient skill to persuade the group to live together under 
the law in a civilized manner. The myth of the orator presents a somewhat 
different image of society: reason and individual interests are still elements 
of the social order, just as they are in the contract theory, but, whereas 
the contract theory is quite clear in its demarcation of the elementary 
categories of Parsonian action theory—reason, order, and norms; disorder, 


в See also Hanford (1949, pp. 85—89). Christopher Hill's account of Milton's notion 
of the “true poet” is also apposite (Hill 1977, pp. 54—60, 159). 
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force, and fraud—the idea of persuasion is ambiguously located some- 
"where between reason and fraud. It is not clear (especially to Plato!) that 
rhetoric appeals solely to reason. Nevertheless, the theory of society as 
founded on a process of persuasion is still strongly utilitarian in that it 
presumes that order rests ultimately on individual perceptions of prudent 
self-interest. Such perceptions are formed by a (more or less) rational 
process of mutual persuasion which provides a solid foundation for on- 
going social solidarity, especially when individual freedom allows reason 
to reign over the process. With the rise of the printed word, the ancient 
notion that discussion is the stuff.of society is raised from the level of 
face-to-face persuasion to the level of the organs of communication—the 
press or ^mass" media. Utilitarian intellectuals, from Milton to Condorcet, 
supposed that the rule of reason is greatly enhanced by print, a cool and 
impersonal medium with its wide range and its susceptibility to dispas- 
sionate study. © Printed communication became the bearer of the solidarity 
of the public. 


CONSTRAINT AND SOLIDARITY IN PARSONIAN THOUGHT 


Parsons, by using such extreme, atypical exemplars as Hobbes and Spen- 
cer, was able to clarify the exposition of the fundamental dimensions of 
his argument, but his expository strategy does not fully capture the the- 
matics of the broad range of utilitarian thought, which as conceived by 
the Puritan intellectuals and developed by the Scottish moralists and the 
Utilitarians proper (Camic 1979) asserted a “communitarian morality" 
(Wills 1978, pp. 187—92). This is not to deny that the utilitarian tradition 
is individualistic and rationalistic in its premises and imagery; nonethe- 
less, its rhetoric, like the rhetoric of other sociological theories, was in- 
tended to provide metaphors of social solidarity. 

Writing after a revolution in sociological thought, Parsons could hardly 
build а defense of modernity directly on the classical utilitarian founda- 
tions. He must start with the premise that individual reason is socially 
formed and not the prior and original source of society. He must properly 
insist that classical utilitarian thought is positivistic in its supposition that 
reason can find the prescription for the good and true society in nature. 
Nevertheless, he did provide a sociological justification for free institu- 
tions—institutions that allow a relatively large measure of individual 
choice and permit adaptation of both conduct and social bonds to cir- 
cumstance: hence, the utilitarians' respect for the marketplace and mar- 
ket-like institutions remains deeply embedded in his rhetoric. 
№ Condorcet's faith in print is foreshadowed in Milton's comment that “writing is more 
public than preaching; and more easy to refutation, if need be, there being so many 
whose business and profession merely it is, to be the champions of truth. . .” (Milton 
[Areopagitica 1644] 1957, p. 741). 
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Social Institutions and Constraint 


Parsons's position required him to develop а new rhetorical program. It ' 
was necessary to show that behind utilitarian markets stands an authentic 

society, a society that is prior to and regulates utilitarian contracts between 

individuals. Because this society exists and because it is closely articulated 

with the institutional forms within which utilitarian conduct is carried 

on, participation in utilitarian institutions is participation in society, not 

just participation in isolated, bilateral, expedient arrangements. The so- 

cial arrangements behind utilitarian agreements justify criticizing and 
limiting—that is, constraining—private contracts in the name and in the 

interests of a larger society. By the same token, this line of argument also 

. proclaims the existence of that larger society and its daily recreation 

through the free participation of individuals in the institutions of modern 

society on substantially utilitarian terms. 

In developing this approach, Parsons was clearly indebted to Dur- 
kheim’s prior development of the argument that the “organic” solidarity 
of modern society is no less social than the “mechanical” solidarity of 
premodern communities. This line of influence is well spelled out both 
in The Structure of Social Action (1937) and, much later, in “Durkheim’s 
Contribution to the Theory of Integration of Social Systems” (Parsons 
1967, pp. 3—34). But Parsons went beyond Durkheim in formulating a 
more analytical account of organic solidarity, specifying various levels of 
normative order and the relations between these levels and developing 
the concept of “institutionalization.”!” A well-formulated concept of in- 
stitutionalization justifies the claim that the members of society form, 
sustain, and interpret commitments and attachments to the normative 
order by their, participation in its established institutions. Such institutions 
are said to embody, in functionally relevant ways, the values of the larger 
society. In this connection, it is crucial to note that Parsons regularly 
employed the;term “freedom” in describing the basic normative principles 
governing the institutions of modern American society; "freedom of as- 
sociation” governs the institutional framework of association just as free" 
dom of contract governs the institutions of the market (Parsons 1967, p. 
368); institutionalized media of exchange or "interchange" increase the 
"degrees of freedom" for actors; institutional differentiation frees re- 


V For an account of the development of the concept of institutionalization in Parsonian 
thought, see Mayhew (1982). 


и See, e.g., Parsons's extensive account of the functions of the symbolic media in 
“Some Reflections on the Place of Force in Social Process" (Parsons 1967, pp. 271— 
86). Parsons and White in “Mass Media and American Society" (Parsons 1969, pp. 
241-51) give а clear account of the relation between differentiation arid increase in 
the degrees of freedom. This paper is one of Parsons's most clear defenses of free choice 


in the utilitarian tradition of the ideal modern society as consisting in free communication. 
li 
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sources and conduct from ascriptive ties (Parsons 1977, рр. 182-83, 190— 
91); *academic freedom" supports the functions of the American university 
(Parsons and Platt 1973, pp. 148—49, 153—57, 199, 293, 364—65). Thus, 
the utilitarian defenses of differentiation, of individual emancipation, and 
of the decay of proscriptive norms—all justifications of modernity—are 
reinterpreted as socially valued normative frameworks for modern society 
rather than (as 17th-century positivist utilitarians implied) demonstrable 
elements of the order of nature. 


Utilitarian Theory and Institutionalized Individualism 


One effective way to emphasize the differences between classical utili- 
tarian doctrine and Parsonian quasi-utilitarian theory is to distinguish 
between the theory of natural law on the one hand and Parsons's account 
of “institutionalized individualism” on the other. Bourricaud (1981) takes 
“institutionalized individualism” to be the key concept for depicting Par- 
sons’s sociological theory.? Bourricaud notes correctly that strictly utili- 
tarian theory is both individualistic and rationalistic, whereas Parsonian 
theory, though it remains *profoundly individualistic" (p. 247), also insists 
that individuals act as members of organized systems, which both shape 
their personalities and guide their ongoing conduct. Systematically or- 
ganized institutions allow the activities of interdependent actors to cohere 
(pp. 14—15). According to Bourricaud, the meaning of Parsons's notion 
of institutionalized individualism lies in reckoning with the constraints 
imposed by the exigencies of working cooperatively with others. 
Atomistic individualism is taken to Hobbesian extremes when other 
actors are viewed as mere means or obstacles, leaving the individual 
socially isolated. As one 17th-century writer (not John Donne) put it, 
“Every man is an island" (Gunn 1969, p. 11). Parsons, like Donne, sup- 
poses the contrary: all persons are inextricably linked at the core of their 
human (socialized) being. Utilitarian theory did not, however, always 
assume an extreme Hobbesian stance. In early liberalism, the inherent 
interdependence of human beings is recognized and incorporated into the 
theoretical scheme by reference to a law of nature, knowable by each and 
every individual's *right reason." The law of nature, which calls for mu- 
tual respect and individual contribution to the common good, constitutes 
a normative order that is prior to all contracts. It provides, so to speak, 
the noncontractual elements of the social contract as well as of the order 
of economic exchange. From a sociological point of view, the weakness 


в Тһе original French title of Bourricaud's The Sociology of Talcott Parsons was 
L'Individualisme institutionnel. It is interesting to note that Parsons brought а copy 
of Pindividualisme institutionnel, then newly published, to his 1978 seminar in Berke- 
ley (which I attended) and warmly praised and recommended the book. . 
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of this approach is that a normative order is merely assumed rather than 
taken as a problematic, human construction. The law of nature is, in 
Parsonian terms, a *metaphysical prop" (Parsons 1937, pp. 95—102). 

Parsons's strong opposition to the atomistic fallacy led him strongly to 
criticize references to "the individual”: social systems, he insisted, are 
made up not of "individuals" but of actors in roles. Similarly, when 
speaking at the institutional level about social systems, he preferred to 
speak of “interchanges” between subsystems rather than of “exchanges.” 
In the economic realm, Parsons often refers to money as a medium of 
“exchange,” but in analyzing other media he usually speaks of media of 
"interchange! or of “interaction.” This language allows the analyst to 
remember that system theory is analytical and therefore abstract; the 
relations between the subsystems of society are not, properly speaking, 
concrete “exchanges” between concrete, isolated “individuals” but aspects 
of social processes, analytically decomposed, the better to understand 
systematic interdependencies underlying the dynamics of social life. 

Nevertheless, because of the ideological thrust of his conceptions, he 
also employs images with concrete implications. In particular, his evo- 
lutionary theory posits the movement of societies toward correspondence 
between concrete constellations of events and analytical categories: in- 
stitutional differentiation occurs along functional lines, and structural 
differentiation also leads to the emancipation of the individual. Value 
systems come to support individuation, to call for instrumental activity 
in various institutional contexts, and to support and regulate contractual 
activity. As Alexander (1978) has noted, despite Parsons’s rejection of the 
notion of a concrete individual in his formal theory, his substantive theory 
posits the concrete emergence of autonomous individuals. 

It is not surprising, then, that the idea of institutionalized individualism 
tends toward ambiguity. Bourricaud (1981) uses the phrase as a descrip- 
tion of Parsons’s general theoretical stance, but Parsons sometimes uses 
the phrase to'describe the value systems of particular highly differentiated 
societies in which a great deal of individuation has emerged—American 
society, for example. In “The Link between Character and Society,” Par- 
sons and White write, “What may be called instrumental or institution- 
alized individualism is therefore a very important keynote of the American 
value system” (Parsons 1970b, p. 197). They go on to distinguish insti- 
tutionalized individualism from utilitarian individualism, indicating that 
the former implies a regulating, institutional framework requiring that 
individual activity make a social contribution (pp. 197—98).?? 

| 


20 We see here, ОЁ course, an echo of the Puritan theory of the calling, which allowed 
an individual's activities to be reckoned a true vocation only if they contributed to the 
common воой! This view was taken over into all early liberal utilitarian theories, 
except for Hobbes's extreme version. 
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In sum, Parsons always emphasizes that freedom, individuation, and 
instrumental social organization emerge in a value-regulated, normative 
context; but, that said, he also viewed concrete modern societies, partic- 
ularly American society, as exhibiting sufficient freedom, rationality, and 
exchange to be analyzed profitably with conceptual tools derived from 
the utilitarian heritage of economic analysis. In the framework of the 
technical language of his theory of evolution, Parsons is more likely to 
claim that “subunits under such [modern] normative orders have greater 
autonomy in pursuing their own interests and in serving others instru- 
mentally" (1964, pp. 356—57) than to speak directly of the emergence of 
a free and rational (though normatively regulated) social order, but the 
ideological burden of the theory seems clear. Moreover, his appropriation 
of utilitarian ideas goes beyond the panoply of exchange and contract: 
the utilitarian theory of communication must be included among the early 
liberal theories that Parsons adapted for contemporary use. 


Exchange and Solidarity: The Influence Paradigm 


Parsons's rehabilitation of utilitarian theory goes well beyond reemphasis 
of the social and normative foundations of the order of exchange. The 
foregoing analysis has shown us Parsons only as a constraint theorist; 
from а rhetorical point of view, this form of argument merely reasserts 
the existence of constraining, stabilizing society outside the private in- 
terests of the marketplace. Parsons as a theorist of solidarity develops a 
much more important and subtle defense of the modern order, one which 
makes a more creative use of the utilitarian rhetoric, extending utilitarian 
thinking beyond the realm of economic markets, political contracts, and 
metaphorical “marketplaces of ideas" to the very concept of solidarity 
itself. 

‘The theoretical framework for Parsons’s assertions of social solidarity 
in modern society is provided by the “influence paradigm.” Using an 
extended analogy to the phenomenon of money, Parsons developed the 
concept of “generalized media of interchange,” including power, influence, 
and generalized value commitments. These media facilitate transactions 
between the differentiated subsystems of society. According to standard 
utilitarian theory, society is held together by interdependencies that (1) 
reflect the division of labor, (2) are expressed in exchanges, and (3) are 
facilitated and mediated by money. The classic utilitarian account of 
mediated exchange is limited to exchange of goods and services, but 
Parsons, armed with a set of metaphors of money-like media, extends the 
analysis to interdependencies and exchanges?! of other functional products 


21 Technically it is more correct to speak of “interchanges.” The term “exchange,” 
however, more clearly exposes the utilitarian roots of an approach that takes money 
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and contributions. For example, he refers to an exchange between the 
public (an aspect of the integrative system of the society) and the polity: 
the public exchanges “support” (by voting officials into power) for “de- 
cisions” (Parsons 1967, pp. 223—63, 347—54). These decisions are valuable 
to the public because they bring organized political capacity to bear on 
the public's collective political goals. Parsons views such an exchange as 
an exchange of power, because both the votes of the public and the policy 
decisions of the polity are binding on the exchange partners. This par- 
ticular exchange constitutes Parsons’s reformulation of the utilitarian con- 
tract doctrine without the explicit metaphor of a contract. Political authority 
is viewed as a withdrawable delegation of sovereign political power ul- 
timately held by the public but delegated to officials because of their 
capacity to achieve public ends (Parsons 1967, pp. 227—38); but Parsons 
goes on to extend the utilitarian doctrine by viewing the implicit contract 
of government. as implemented through a mediated exchange, with influ- 
ence playing a role in the political process analogous to the role of money 
in the economy. Mediating the “real” exchange of support and decision 
is a relatively symbolic exchange of *advocacy of policies" by the public 
for "effective leadership" by the polity (Parsons 1967, pp. 349—52). 

“Leadership” and “advocacy” are categories of influence. As symbolic 
media they represent a generalized capacity to persuade. Persuasion, ac- 
cording to Parsons, operates through convincing alter that what ego re- 
quests is in alter's own interest. Ego, in persuading alter, is then asserting 
a solidarity; ego is saying, “Look what is in our interest”—asserting a we. 
In granting generalized influence to one who asserts a mutual solidarity, 
we are expressing a willingness to trust a leader or an advocate on the 
basis of presumptions, without demanding proof of every assertion (Par- 
sons 1967, pp. 366-71). The process of advocacy includes claims to speak 
on behalf of groups, asserting solidarities that are subject to denial both 
by those who resist advocacy and by those who refuse to be counted 
among those claimed by an advocate as a support group (i.e., the ad- 
vocate's solidary base). When the influence process works, claimed soli- 
darities are ratified by those who are willing to embrace the persons who 
claim them; hence, the process of influence creates solidarity. 

Parsons's use of the concept of influence as a medium for the political 
process permits him to assert another layer of society beyond the social 
contract, a social solidarity deriving from mutual influence. In classical 


as its paradigm and goes on to analyze media in the economic language of supply, 
demand, inflation, and deflation. Moreover, Parsons himself sometimes refers to in- 
terchange as an exchange: e.g., “А{ the more general level, the support that is ex- 
changed with and contingent upon leadership . . ." (Parsons 1967, р. 228 [emphasis 
added]. Orthodox explicators also slip into this language: Baum (1976), in his excellent 
summary of the media, refers to influence as a “medium of exchange" (p. 464). 
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terms, the ancient conception of society by contract is thereby integrated 
with Cicero's oratorical conception of society by persuasion; rhetorical 
society supplements political society. 

Baum (1976) refers to the developments of late Parsonian theory as 
"efforts to generalize economics beyond the utilitarian realm" (p. 454). 
This phrase can stand as an excellent synopsis of the Parsonian program, 
for the whole burden of Parsons's institutional theory was to demonstrate 
that all action, even utilitarian, instrumental action in the economic sphere, 
embodies values and is normatively regulated. However, the choice of 
economic theory as model allows the construction of concepts that allow 
what utilitarians value—the free, rational, adaptive creation of bonds— 
to be incorporated into social theory. As Baum shows, influence as me- 
dium allows individuals to allocate loyalties rationally (pp. 464—65) without 
actually creating an experienced gemeinschaft; but such loyalty is no less 
loyalty for having been freely and rationally chosen according to market 
values, for influence is an institutionalized medium. Persuasion rests not 
solely on appeal to the self-interest of the individual but also on the 
grounding of the individual’s interests in the community, its values, and 
its normative order. The neo-utilitarian element of the theory lies in 
insisting that community is not fixed in tradition and personal ties: it can 
be extended by rational processes of choice, which must be conceived as 
creating new solidarities instead of destroying old ones. 

Parsons does not, then, portray the social order as consisting entirely 
in normative constraints. Alexander, despite the accuracy and sensitivity 
of his portrayal of Parsons’s ideological position (1979) and despite his 
understanding of the importance of categories of solidarity in Parsonian 
thought (1980), ultimately falls into a normative interpretation, arguing 
that Parsons “defines the voluntarist theory of action in an exclusively 
normative sense” (Alexander 1982, p. 112). I find this interpretation in- 
consistent with Parsons’s insistence that the fund of solidarity, and hence 
of authentic collectivity, is actively created in the influence market, as 
actors allocate their loyalties in a quasi-utilitarian manner. 


Antimodern Distrust of Media 


All generalized media are subject to deflation, for they rest on trust, and 
if that trust is undermined, people will withdraw their “deposits” of media 
from the individuals and institutions to which they have been entrusted. 
A run on the bank (in the case of money) is the prototypical case in point. 
Moreover, there is a characteristic form of deflationary criticism that can 
be directed against each medium; when people deny the validity of sym- 
bolic representations of media, claiming that the only reliable medium is 
the real thing that is or ought to be behind it—gold, in the case of money— 
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we have "fundamentalism." Force plays the same role in power and, in 
the case of "influence," the "real" things stressed by the fundamentalist 
critic are primary affective ties: gemeinschaft is the only gold.” Funda- 
mentalist criticism refuses to credit the influence process with a capacity 
for creating real solidarity. For Parsons, such criticism is essentially a 
regressive attack on modern social institutions; it asserts that only rela- 
tively undifferentiated social arrangements are real or stable.” 

Generalized value commitments are said by Parsons to be another form 
of circulating medium, and similar neo-utilitarian arguments apply. We 
can trust others to guide us in courses of conduct that will accord with 
our fundamental values, relying on them for interpretation, reassurance, 
and creative means of implementation. Persons who hold “deposits” of 
value commitments are called moral leaders. Again, such generalized 
commitments may be undermined and deflated by antimodern, funda- 
mentalist ideology, which in this case asserts that fixed rules and estab- 
lished interpretations provide the only real foundation for personal integrity. 
Society is sustained by leadership in the moral arena as well as leadership 
in the political arena (Parsons 1969, pp. 439—72), and both rest on pro- 
cesses of mutual investment. 

More generally, in the Parsonian view, society is sustained by the will- 
ingness of people to deposit with others their capacity to do things for 
themselves—that is, their willingness to make delegations. Such deposits 
or delegations vastly increase the capacity of the collectivity to function 
in the interests of its membership. It is just this theory of delegation that 
has always provided utilitarian theory with its concept of scciety. The 
contract theory is but a prototypical form of a theory that Parsons has 
substantially extended to an enormously ramified panoply of modern 
social arrangements, all operating through exchange but resting on trust. 

One might rightly ask whether this theory, resting as it does on a concept 
of trust, can be properly designated utilitarian; what has happened to 
calculation? In a society organized by the media of exchange, a tendency 


2 Baum (1976) points out that at one point Parsons apparently changed his mind about 
the security base of influence, saying that the base consists in "knowledge" rather than 
primary affective ties. According to Baum, Parsons's argument for this change is not 
clear or well developed, and Baum prefers the earlier formulation. In referring to 
knowledge as the security base for influence, Parsons has in mind demonstrable knowl- 
edge that influential people can rely on to convince others without having to rely on 
their prestige. Since prestige is grounded in solidarity, the two conceptions of the 
security base of influence are closely related; this technical problem does not affect 
Parsons's characterization of romantic emphasis on gemeinschaft as fundamentalist. 


з Fundamentalist.criticism tends to “deflate” media (Parsons 1967, рр. 355—82; 1977, 
pp. 49—50). On the notion that the quantities of media are not fixed but subject to 
inflation and deflation see, e.g., Parsons (1967), pp. 337—45, 378—82; and Parsons and 
Platt (1973), рр. 310—13, 320—458. 
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to calculate is still presumed; it lurks beneath the surface of social ar- 
rangements. People who “trust” have, in effect, made decisions to suspend 
deep and continuous calculation and to accept apparently satisfactory 
arrangements on a measure of faith. However, the very freedom and 
flexibility provided by generalized media (and required by modern society) 
provide opportunities for intermittent calculation and withdrawals of de- 
posits. This is an ever-present possibility in a modern society, which relies 
on trust among an extended and remote array of partners. The institu- 
tionalization of the media subjects interaction to normative controls but, 
at the same time, it allows actors new ranges of calculated. choice. The 
potential for withdrawal of this trust to the lesser, small society of kin 
and primary ties is never far from the surface of modern social life. Such 
tendencies are fueled by the pervasive modern tendency to rational, crit- 
ical analysis. 


Fundamentalist Theory and the Modern Intellectual 


Critical analysis easily identifies the exposed overextensions of credit that 
are endemic in a modern society, and such critical analysis is in turn 
stimulated by fundamentalism. Intellectuals who advocate utilitarian the- 
ories are the opposite of fundamentalists; they must defend the reality— 
or at least the functional adequacy—of the matrix of bonds of nonprimary 
trust and solidarity that sustain modern society. From a Parsonian per- 
spective, such bonds must be defended despite the fact that the trust on 
which they rest is vulnerable to rational criticism. 

A brief sampling of what Parsons would apparently take to be examples 
of "delegation" in modern society will immediately convey both the com- 
monplace, indeed pervasive, institutionalization of trust in everyday life 
and the vulnerability of such bonds of trust to attacks by critical intel- 
ligence: when parents believe that their children's teachers care about 
these children and that the school’s programs are worthwhile and founded 
on values that parents and teachers share, the parents are trusting the 
influence and value commitments of the school; when а citizen presumes 
that the information given by a newscaster bears some firm relation to 
reality and is not merely what the newscaster wants the public to hear, 
there is an implicit grant of influence to the organs of communication; 
when one neighbor seeks to persuade another that a particular candidate 
for city office will be good for the neighborhood, he or she is asserting 
that the neighborhood has a common interest; when a black citizen credits 
& spokesman for a black organization as a voice of the black community, 
a solidarity founded on trust has been created; when a troubled person 
takes advice from someone who by training, experience, and position is 
presumed to have insight into how to sustain personal identity or achieve 
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personal goals, that person is *allocating value commitments." 

These few examples should indicate how problematic and fragile trust 
is in everyday conduct. If exposed to the scrutiny of critical intellect 
(especially by a sociologist), each of these examples of trust is subject to 
doubt. One can doubt alter's sincerity by pointing to his or her own 
inescapable self-interest or by questioning the consequences of the embed- 
ding of alter's good intentions in organizations that have strong impera- 
tives of their own. Alter's capacities and competencies are also subject to 
examination. Many of these arrangements can be eliminated easily by 
one or the other party's free (calculating) choice. Some sociologists (Gold- 
ner, Ritti, and Ference 1977) even argue that the truth that emerges from 
free communication is the cynical knowledge that the real world is not 
what is idealistically proclaimed. Nevertheless, “neo-utilitarian” thought 
must claim that such weak, even tenuous, bonds, cumulatively and in 
their crosscutting patterns, form a tough social fabric.” 

This claim is particularly difficult to sustain in the contemporary in- 
tellectual world. The utilitarian intellectual in the 17th and 18th centuries 
felt a profound interest in affirming the nascent existence of a solidary 
public, indeed in creating that public by acts of publication. Intellectuals 
have long since lost the faith in the public that emerged in intellectual 
life with the dawn of modernity. On the contrary, intellectuals feel be- 
trayed by а public which turns its back on intellect and pays, in the 
marketplace of ideas, only for cant and kitsch (Lowenthal 1961, pp. 52— 
108). The intellectual has become alienated, and critical intellect that 
once was directed against the traditional order is now directed against 
the modern order. Modern critical intellect has developed a formidable 
arsenal of weapons for unmasking and debunking. We have learned to 
search for hidden, sinister motives and functions which, once unmasked, 
make manifest and noble motives appear hollow, ineffectual, and unreal. 
The romantic movement, the realist movement, and such seminal indi- 
vidual figures as Nietzsche, Marx, and Freud have provided adequate 
tools. The exercise of “influence” and of “value commitment” as conceived 
by Parsons are sitting ducks, for they are, in principle, founded on claims 
that cannot fully bear critical scrutiny. 

Fundamentalism is also attractive to many intellectuals because it is, 
ironically, itself a theory with liberal origins. Fear that modern society 
tends toward totalitarian forms has led to concern about the monopoli- 


* Cf. Peter Berger’s analysis of “signals of transcendence,” the sometimes minimal 
everyday gestures that imply a transcendental order even in a secular age, as, e.g., 
when a mother comforts her child, saying, “Everything is all right" (Berger 1969, pp. 
65—70). Similarly, everyday life displays a large vocabulary of "signals of trust"— 
gestures that imply involvement and faith in ramified networks of solidarity, even in 
a society characterized by mobility, rational calculation, and dissolvable social bonds. 
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zation of institutional life by the state. Since the state monopolizes the 
basis of power—force—it has at one time or another seemed important 
to liberals of various persuasions to avoid state monopolization of other 
arenas. Thus, in the classic formulation, to tie money to gold is to protect 
the economy from manipulation by the state. By analogy, we should be 
equally concerned about penetration of associational life, and we should 
therefore sustain primary solidarities which are less vulnerable to pene- 
tration by the state. We should combat ideologies of the unified political 
community which devalue particular loyalties to primary, intermediate 
social groups (Nisbet 1952). Finally, we should avoid capture by the state 
of the process by which norms and values are interpreted, if necessary 
by establishing fixed, unmanipulable standards. 


Parsons's Counterattack 


Modern social organization depends on intensive differentiation, which 
implies delegation of functions to others. Delegation requires trust, which 
in turn requires reassurance. Reassurance is provided by ideological def- 
initions and justifications, which, insofar as they work, are in a sense 
true, as long as people credit them. Social criticism tends to undermine 
such credit and to deflate influence and value commitment; social soli- 
darity is thereby eroded. Therefore, Parsonian sociology, in defense of 
modernity, counterattacks the social critics, using the time-honored method 
of sociological critique. Parsons asserts solidarities—the "fund" of influ- 
ence, for example—by which conduct is to be evaluated. The conduct of 
the critics falls short because it is destructive of the solidarities on which 
а free society is founded. Turning the tables, so to speak, he accuses the 
intellectuals themselves of unconscious and ulterior motives. Their vision 
has become clouded by “role-strain.” They suffer from the relegation of 
their role to mere cognitive clarification of issues of meaning instead of 
literal discovery of controlling moral truths (Parsons and Platt 1973, pp. 
267—303; Parsons 1970a, pp. 22—26). Persons placed in highly differen- 
tiated roles often experience a feeling of loss of function and consequently 
find it difficult to upgrade their capacities to the level required by their 
new role. Parsons would gladly give them lessons. He incorporated and 
relativized the standard critiques of modern society by making them a 
predictable aspect of the process of differentiation and modernization 
itself. They are, as it were, “growing pains,” and whether they are pains 
in the left or the right leg, they are of the same ilk. Romantic Marxism 
and McCarthyism are two examples of the same species of problem.” 


?5 The logic of Parsons’s attribution of ideologies to strains attendant on upgrading 


expectations is well illustrated in his interpretation of McCarthyism (Parsons 1960, 
рр. 226—47); see also Parsons (1967), pp. 139—65. 
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The metaphor of “growing pains” is apt for it conveys a connotation 
of immaturity. For Parsons, the prototypical growing pain is brought on 
by the incest taboo, which frustrates direct libidinal attachment within 
the family. This turns the individual’s energies outside the home and into 
the larger society, but not without emotional torment (Parsons 19706, pp. 
15-111). A parallel dynamic occurs each time the larger society becomes 
more remote and requires yet further extensions of trust and solidarity. 
Parsons’s ideological role was to assert the reality of this larger society; 
he defined our ‘endemic emotional misgivings as irrational and pled for 
commitment to: new solidarities. He, like the Puritan intellectuals, saw 
himself as à moral leader, and he sought to lead by presenting utilitarian 
images of solidarity. 


Parsonian Critiques of Contemporary Society 


Parsons’s celebration of the potential of modernity does not imply that 
the existing social order is beyond criticism or that any attack on it is a 
destruction of necessary solidarities. In the first place, like his utilitarian 
predecessors, Parsons is quite willing to argue against regressive tradi- 

‚ Чопа] solidarities when such ties stand in the way of progressive change, 
that is, change in the direction of greater differentiation, the consolidation 
of such differentiation, and greater freedom. In this respect, barriers to 
societal community or ascriptive exclusions from. participation in the larger 
social order are particularly subject to criticism from a Parsonian stand- 
point (Parsons 1977, pp. 182—214; Parsons 1967, pp. 422~65). 

Second, it is possible for generalized media to become excessively in- 
flated, so inflated that deposits of trust ought to be withdrawn. What. 
Parsons denies is that demonstrable inflation shows that the whole system 
is inherently corrupt. For example, in The American University, Parsons 
and Platt (1973) argue that, because of excessively rapid growth, the 
university system became overextended and required some deflation of 
its product. Nevertheless, they take great раіпѕ to point out that the 
virulent criticism that inevitably accompanies such a deflationary process 
is not to be taken at face value. Such criticism is ideologically exaggerated; 
the institutional underpinnings of the American university are inherently 
sound, and we can expect people to continue to make "deposits" of in- 
fluence and intelligence in this institution. For Parsons, the framework 
of modernity is sound; moreover, the framework is worthy, for it provides 
for an order based on individual choice. It is not a purely utilitarian 
framework, for Parsons will not take its institutionalization—its social 
character—for granted; but the social anchoring of the utilitarian frame- 
work does not detract from its essentially liberal character. Markets me- 
diated by influence and value commitments are, like markets mediated 
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by money, social structures that provide for free, creative social action. 

The early modern utilitarians sought to found order in the society on 
reason in the individual. For Parsons, "intelligent choice" became the 
equivalent of individual reason. Аз a sociological neo-utilitarian, he could 
not follow the classic utilitarian doctrine that individual reason can merely 
be presumed as a feature of nature. On the contrary, complex social 
organization is required in order to nurture the capacity to make intelligent 
choices. Nevertheless, Parsons thought that modernization had progres- 
sively increased the realm of social action open to intelligent choice. For 
this reason, modern society sustains and protects institutions that develop 
human intelligence. Faith in these institutions increases the individual's 
capacity to participate in the modern utilitarian order and its manifold 
free markets. 

Parsons's analysis of the functions of undergraduate university edu- 
cation are particularly revealing in this respect (Parsons and Platt 1973, 
pp. 163—224), especially the discussions therein of the educated citizenry 
in a modern society, which thrusts on us the burden of choice. General 
education allows participation in highly differentiated, pluralized social 
systems by developing the capacity for intelligent choice. 


Ambivalence in Parsons's Approach: Structure and Exchange 


Despite his gradual acceptance of free exchange as a foundation of order 
in modern society, Parsons remained ambivalent about pressing his emerg- 
ing argument to the point of possible inconsistencies with his previously 
stated positions. One might suppose that, given the fluidity of normative 
systems that provide only frameworks of exchange instead of setting the 
terms of exchange, processes of exchange might become creative—pos- 
sibly leading to renegotiation of the normative frameworks themselves. 
Recognition of such a process might have led to new insights into how 
normative frameworks are themselves created through a process of ex- 
change, which would have added new depth to the Parsonian account of 
the process of institutionalization. Had Parsons fully developed this line 
of argument, be might have been recognized as an exchange theorist. He 
clearly recognized the centrality of paradigms of exchange in his analysis, 
despite his insistence on the embedding of exchange in institutionalized, 
stabilizing systems. Note, for example, his complaint in response to Clark 
(1972): “I have often wondered why I have never been identified with 
exchange theory. Going back to Toward a General Theory of Action, 
certainly the analysis of interaction presented there dealt most conspic- 
uously with exchanges and in another phase which began with the book 
Economy and Society, which I co-authored- with Neil Smelser, exchange 
is the very center of the analytical picture. Yet Homans and Blau are 
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exchange theorists and apparently Smelser and I are not. This seems а 
bit illogical” (Parsons 1972, p. 229). However, a lifetime habit of viewing 
normative regulation as constraint did not predispose him to view reg- 
ulation and creation as two sides of the same coin. The "hierarchy of 
control” presumes that normative regulation occurs at one level of struc- 
ture and constrains the regulated action at a level below it. Accordingly, 
his accounts of process seldom break fully free of the structuralist bound- 
aries of constraint theory. His concept of value commitment as a gener- 
alized medium might have made it possible for him to conceptualize 
changes in the normative framework as bargained processes of exchange, 
but the possibility of opening this line of argument seems to have escaped 
һіт.2 In writing of concrete changes іп the normative order attendant 
on new exchanges of value commitments, he refers most often to major 
one-time historical changes, such as the emergence of the Protestant ethic, 
rather than to everyday life in modern society. 


CONCLUSION 


Talcott Parsons originally established his reputation with a brilliant ex- 
tension of the sociological attack on the utilitarian approach. To the end 
of his career he remained faithful to his original position in one respect: 
he consistently maintained that processes of utilitarian exchange must be 
stabilized by constraining normative structures external to the exchange 
partners. Nevertheless, within this framework, Parsons did not, in the 
last analysis, reject either the utilitarian order of exchange or utilitarian 
approaches to the analysis of social solidarity. There is an ethical imper- 
ative embedded in his scheme; over the course of his career, that ethical 
imperative—the need to justify modern forms of social organization— 
caused him to adapt utilitarian themes to his own purposes. He sought 
to extend the tools of utilitarian theory beyond economic markets to the 
whole panoply of means by which citizens freely make rational invest- 
ments in each other. His efforts must be seen as a defense of modern 
forms of social organization—as reassurance that modernity does not 
destroy communal life. Rather he claims that modernity creates the forms 
of solidarity that utilitarians have long stressed—solidarities founded on 
mutual influence, discussion, and persuasion. These solidarities create a 
society, and that society, though founded on rational exchange, is never- 
theless a source of value and constraint. 


5% The referenced exchange with Clark provides a good example of Parsons’s ambiv- 
alence about relaxing the structuralist assumptions of his thought. To identify this 
ineradicable structuralism is not to concede that Parsons held, as some critics have 
maintained, an "over-socialized conception of man" (Wrong 1961; Lockwood 1956; 
Wentworth 1980). Application of the idea of oversocialization to Parsons’s approach 
leads to an absurd, unrecognizable caricature. 
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Parsons sought to steer a middle course between ideologies to the left 
and right of his own centrist liberalism (Parsons and Platt 1973, pp. 282— 
94). He argued against fundamentalist individualism, which does not 
recognize the social regulation built into individual human conduct, and 
against fundamentalist collectivism, which claims that modern individ- 
uation has created a society without collectivity. He had faith that po- 
litical democracy could be *bound up with structural pluralism in the 
society" and that diverse economic interests and solidary ties “сап be 
integrated into a system of order not inherently repressive or exploitative" 
(Parsons and Platt 1973, p. 290). The romantic tradition had denied this 
possibility, said Parsons, but he was convinced that “institutionalized 
individualism” within a “differentiated societal community" creates free 
actors who can intelligently pursue interests within a complex array of 
systems of loyalty which, for all its diversity and voluntarism, is none- 
theless a community. 
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Rule Enforcement without Visible Means: 
Christmas Gift Giving in Middletown! 


Theodore Caplow 
University of Virginia 


As part of a much larger study of social change in Middletown 
(Muncie, Ind.), a random sample of adult residents was interviewed 
early in 1979 about celebrations of the previous Christmas. This 
paper describes the unwritten and largely unrecognized rules that 
regulate Christmas gift giving and associated rituals in this com- 
munity and the effective enforcement of those rules without visible 
means. А theoretical explanation is proposed. 


The Middletown III study is a systematic replication of the well-known 
study of a midwestern industrial city conducted by Robert and Helen 
Lynd in the 1920s (Lynd and Lynd [1929] 1959) and partially replicated 
by them in the 1930s (Lynd and Lynd [1937] 1963). The fieldwork for 
Middletown HI was conducted in 1976—79;? its results have been reported 
in Middletown Families (Caplow et al. 1982) and in 38 published papers? 
by various authors; additional volumes and papers are in preparation. 
Nearly all this material is an assessment of the social changes that occurred 
between the 1920s and the 1970s in this one community, which is, so far, 
the only place in the United States that provides such long-term com- 
prehensive sociological data. The Middletown III research focused on 
those aspects of social structure described by the Lynds in order to utilize 
the opportunities for longitudinal comparison their data afforded, but 
there was one important exception. The Lynds had given little attention 
to the annual cycle of religious-civic-family festivals (there were only two 
inconsequential references to Christmas in Middletown and none at all 
to Thanksgiving or Easter), but we found this cycle too important to 
ignore. The celebration of Christmas, the high point of the cycle, mobilizes 


1] am greatly indebted to Cleva Maggio, Carmen Matarazza, Steven Nock, and 
Margaret Williamson for able and imaginative assistance with the Christmas survey. 
Requests for reprints should be sent to Theodore Caplow, Department of Sociology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. 


2 Supported by the National Science Foundation grant SOC 75-13580. Investigators 
were Theodore Caplow, Howard H. Bahr, and Bruce A. Chadwick. 


3 A complete list of these publications is available on request from any of the investigators. 


© 1984 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
0002-9602/84/8906-0002$01.50 
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almost the entire population for several weeks, accounts for about 496 of 
its total annual expenditures, and takes precedence over ordinary forms 
of work and leisure. In order to include this large phenomenon, we in- 
terviewed a random sample of 110 Middletown adults early in 1979 to 
discover how they and their families had celebrated Christmas in 1978. 
The survey included an inventory of all Christmas gifts given and received 
by these respondents. Although the sample included a few very isolated 
individuals, all of these had participated in Christmas giving in the pre- 
vious year. The total number of gifts inventoried was 4,347, a mean of 
39.5 per respondent. The distribution of this sample of gifts by type and 
value, by the age and sex of givers and receivers, and by gift-giving 
configurations has been reported elsewhere (Caplow 1982). 

The following were among the findings: (1) Four out of five Christmas 
gifts went to kin, and four out of five of these to close kin. (2) Fifty-seven 
percent of all gifts were a part of а multiple gift, that is, two or more 
gifts from the same giver(s) to the same receiver(s), and 59% of all gifts 
were joint, that is, from more than one giver or to more than one receiver. 
(3) The proportion of each class of kin relationships marked by Christmas 
gifts and the value of those gifts were roughly proportionate to the close- 
ness of the kin relationship. (4) Women were much more active as gift 
givers than men; they selected most of the gifts given jointly by couples, 
gave more gifts singly than men, and did nearly all of the gift wrapping. 
(5) Although married women were largely responsible for Christmas gift 
giving, they did not favor their own relatives over their husbands’. Gifts 
to maternal relatives did not differ significantly in number or value from 
gifts to paternal relatives. (6) In gift giving, close affinal relatives were 
equated with the linking consanguineous relative. For example, gifts to 
daughters-in-law were as numerous and valuable as gifts to married sons. 
(7) The flow of gifts between adults and children was heavily unbalanced. 
'The respondents, all adult, gave about seven times as many gifts to 
children as they received in return. (8) Residential distance, which has a 
major effect on most forms of contact between kin, has only a minor 
influence on Christmas gift giving. 

In an earlier paper I undertook to account for those features of Mid- 
dletown's Christmas gift-giving system that seemed most distinctive: the 
heavily unbalanced gift giving from parents to children, which does not 
change when the children are grown; the equal treatment of affinal and 
consanguinous relatives; and the lack of interest in exact reciprocity in 
gift giving between kin. Drawing on the ethnographic literature, I sug- 
gested that ritualized gift giving, in any society, is a method of dealing 
with important but insecure relationships, whereby gifts are offered to 
persons or collectivities whose goodwill is needed but cannot be taken for 
granted; and I showed how this formula seems to explain the features 
mentioned above. 
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In this paper, I discuss a quite different problem: How are the rules 
that appear to govern Christmas gift giving in Middletown communicated 
and enforced? There are no enforcement agents and little indignation 
against violators. Nevertheless, the level of participation is very high. 

Here are some typical gift-giving rules that are enforced effectively in 
Middletown without visible means of enforcement and indeed without 
any widespread awareness of their existence: 


THE TREE RULE 


Married couples with children of any age should put up Christmas trees in 
their homes. Unmarried persons with no living children should not put up 
Christmas trees. Unmarried parents (widowed, divorced, or adoptive) may 
put up trees but are not required to do so. 


Conformity with the Tree Rule in our survey sample may be fairly de- 
scribed as spectacular. Table 1 shows the distribution of Christmas trees 
by family situation in our respondents’ households. Of the 45 married 
respondents with children under 18, only two had no tree. One was a 
newly married woman who had spent the entire Christmas season with 
her husband’s parents in another state. The other was a recent immigrant 
from Venezuela who omitted the tree to demonstrate her refusal to be 
assimilated: “We try to keep our own culture,” she told the interviewer 
in explaining why she and her husband had set up a nativity scene instead. 

Of the 36 married respondents with children who were adults, only 
three lacked a tree. Two were away from home for the entire Christmas 
season; the third, a 69-year-old woman whose husband had been hos- 
pitalized recently, had broken up house-keeping and was living with a 
married daughter who had her own tree. 

Two of the six married and childless respondents had trees. They were 
a 23-year-old man and woman, each recently married, and presumably 
planning to have children. The other four married and childless respon- 
dents were much older, and in each case, the wives were beyond child- 
bearing age. They had no trees. 

Of the 13 unmarried parents in the sample (one was raising two adopted 
grandchildren, another had an illegitimate child, and the others were 
widowed or divorced), eight had trees, five did not. 

Of the nine unmarried and childless respondents in the sample, none 
had individual trees, although most had put up Christmas decorations, 
and one young woman had decorated a potted begonia with Christmas 
lights. The two unmarried childless respondents who reported trees at 
home were young people still living with their parents; these apparent 
exceptions support the rule. 
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Nobody in Middletown seems to be consciously aware of the norm that 
requires married couples with children of any age to put up a Christmas 
tree, yet the obligation is so compelling that, of the 77 respondents in this 
category who were at home for Christmas 1978, only one—the Venezuelan 
woman previously mentioned—failed to do so. Few of the written laws 
that agents of the state attempt to enforce with endless paperwork and 
threats of violence are so well obeyed as this unwritten rule that is pro- 
mulgated by no identifiable authority and backed by no evident threat. 
Indeed, the existence of the rule goes unnoticed. People in Middletown 
think that putting up a Christmas tree is an entirely voluntary act. They 
know that it has some connection with children, but they do not under- 
stand that marriéd couples with children of any age are effectively re- 
quired to have trees and that childless unmarried people are somehow 
prevented from having them. Middletown people do not consciously per- 
ceive the Christmas tree as a symbol of the complete nuclear family (father, 
mother, and one or more children). Those to whom we suggested that 
possibility seemed to resent it. 

Ethnographers have debated at some length whether the symbolic con- 
nections they detect in tribal cultures need to be verified by the testimony 
of participants (Foster and Brandes 1980). In this exceptionally clear 
instance, we infer that Middletown people sense the symbolic meaning 
of the Christmas tree because, otherwise, the consistency of their behavior 
with respect to it would be inexplicable, but there is direct evidence that 
they themselves do not translate the symbol. 


THE WRAPPING RULE 
Christmas gifts must be wrapped before they are presented. 


А subsidiary rule requires that the wrapping be appropriate, that is, 
emblematic, and another subsidiary rule says that wrapped gifts are ap- 
propriately displayed as a set but that unwrapped gifts should not be so 
displayed. Conformity with these rules is exceedingly high. 

An unwrapped object is so clearly excluded as а Christmas gift that 
Middletown people who wish to give something at that season without 
defining it as a Christmas gift have only to leave the object unwrapped. 
Difficult-to-wrap Christmas gifts, like a pony or a piano, are wrapped 
symbolically by adding a ribbon or bow or card and are hidden until 
presentation. Nowadays, in Middletown, it is not sufficient to wrap a 
Christmas gift in ordinary paper. Nearly all gifts are wrapped in special 
paper, most emblematically colored red, green, or white with graphic 
emblems that include Santa Claus, the Christmas tree, bells, candles, 
holly, mistletoe, wreaths, or carolers—a whole lexicon of familiar images. 
Christmas packages are decorated further with ribbons, bows, and stick- 
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ers. Many of these packages are made up in the stores, but a greater 
number are wrapped at home. Women wrap far more gifts than men. 
Almost half the male respondents had someone else wrap their gifts, and 
wives were much more likely to wrap their husbands! gifts than were the 
husbands. Of the women in the sample, 5796 wrapped all their gifts 
without help, compared with 16% of the men. 

In nearly every Middletown household, the wrapped presents are dis- 
played under or around the Christmas tree as a glittering monument to 
the family's affluence and mutual affection. Picture taking at Christmas 
gatherings is clearly a part of the ritual; photographs were taken at 65% 
of the recorded gatherings. In nearly all instances, the pile of wrapped 
gifts was photographed; and individual participants were photographed 
opening a gift, ideally at the moment of “surprise.” Although the pile of 
wrapped gifts is almost invariably photographed, a heap of unwrapped 
gifts is not a suitable subject for the Christmas photographer. Among the 
366 gatherings we recorded, there was a single instance in which a par- 
ticipant, a small boy, was photographed with all his unwrapped gifts. To 
display unwrapped gifts as a set seems to invite the invidious comparison 
of gifts—and of the relationships they represent. 


THE DECORATION RULE 


Any room where Christmas gifts are distributed should be decorated by 

affixing Christmas emblems to the walls, the ceiling, or the furniture. 
This is done even in nondomestic places, like offices or restaurant dining 
rooms, if gifts are to be distributed there. Conformity to this rule was 
perfect in our sample of 366 gatherings at which gifts were distributed, 
although, once again, the existence of the rule was not recognized by the 
people who obeyed it. 

The same lack of recognition applies to the interesting subsidiary rule 
that a Christmas tree should not be put up in an undecorated place, 
although a decorated place need not have a tree. Unmarried, childless 
persons normally decorate their homes, although they have no trees, and 
decorations without a tree are common in public places, but a Christmas 
tree in an undecorated room would be unseemly. The decorations are 
often elaborate: | 


We had lights outside and around the front door. There was a wreath on 
the front door and over the fireplace, candles around, the large and the 
small Christmas angel, a mistletoe ball, Christmas salt and pepper shakers, 
and Christmas plates for cookies, the creche on the television, card holders 
for the Christmas cards. 


Every room in the house had Christmas decorations. I have outside lights 
on the outdoor tree and on the garage door, electric candles in the window, 
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we decorate the outdoor pole lamp. On the mantel in the family room I 
have two latch hook stockings for my granddaughters. The mantel is dec- 
orated with angels and Rudolph. I decorate the bulletin board to look like 
a package. There is a wreath on the door, and the nativity scene my mother 
made. A Holly Hobby ball in the master bath, mistletoe in the entry way, 
an artificial tree and lights around the mirror in the bathroom. My Christ- 
mas angel collection was out. 


It goes without saying that Christmas decorations must be temporary, 
installed for the season and removed afterward (with the partial exception 
of outdoor wreaths, which are sometimes left to wither on the door.) А 
room painted in red and green, or with a frieze of plaster wreaths, would 
not be decorated within the meaning of the rule. 


THE GATHERING RULE 


Christmas gifts should be distributed at gatherings where every person gives 

and receives gifts. 
Compliance with this rule is very high. More than nine-tenths of the 1,378 
gifts our respondents received, and of the 2,969 they gave, were distrib- 
uted in gatherings, more than three-quarters of which were family gath- 
erings. Most gifts mailed or shipped by friends and relatives living at a 
distance were double wrapped, so that the outer unceremonious wrap- 
pings could be removed and the inner packages could be placed with 
other gifts to be opened at a gathering. In the typical family gathering, 
& number of related persons assemble by prearrangement at the home of 
one of them where a feast is served; the adults engage in conversation; 
the children play; someone takes photographs; gifts are distributed, opened, 
and admired; and the company then disperses. The average Middletown 
adult fits more than three of these occasions into a 24-hour period begin- 
ning at Christmas Eve, often driving long distances and eating several 
large dinners during that time. 


THE DINNER RULE . 


Family gatherings at which gifts are distributed include a "traditional 

Christmas dinner." 
This is a rule that participants in Middletown's Christmas ritual may 
disregard if they wish, but it is no less interesting because compliance is 
only partial. Presumably, this rule acquired its elective character because 
the pattern of multiple gatherings described above requires many gath- 
erings to be scheduled at odd hours when dinner either would be inap- 
propriate or, if the dinner rule were inflexible, would require participants 
to overeat beyond the normal expectations of the season. However, 6596 
of the survey respondents had eaten at least one traditional Christmas 
dinner the previous year. 
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The term “traditional Christmas dinner" was used by respondents 
themselves to describe a meal pattern with all or most of the following 
elements: (1) turkey or ham, preferably turkey and ham; (2) dressing; (3) 
white potatoes, preferably mashed; (4) sweet potatoes in some form; (5) 
cranberry sauce or salad; (6) green beans, baked beans, or bean salad; 
and (7) pumpkin pie and other pies. 

There appears to be a subsidiary rule that traditional Christmas dinners 
served in homes should be prepared exclusively by women. There was 
not a single reported instance in this survey of a traditional Christmas 
dinner prepared by a man. 


THE GIFT SELECTION RULES 


A. Christmas gift should (a) demonstrate the giver's familiarity with the 
receiver's preferences; (b) surprise the receiver, either by expressing more 
affection—measured by the aesthetic or practical value of the gift—than 
the receiver might reasonably anticipate or more knowledge than the giver 
might reasonably be expected to have; (c) be scaled in economic value to 
the emotional value of the relationship. 


'The economic values of any giver's gifts are supposed to be sufficiently 
scaled to the emotional values of relationships that, when they are opened 
in the bright glare of the family circle, the donor will not appear to have 
disregarded either the legitimate inequality of some relationships by, for 
example, giving a more valuable gift to a nephew than to a son, or the 
legitimate equality of other relationships by, for example, giving con- 
spicuously unequal gifts to two sons. 

Individuals participating in these rituals are not free to improvise their 
own scales of emotional value for relationships. The scale they are sup- 
posed to use, together with its permissible variations, is not written down 
anywhere but is thoroughly familiar to participants. From analysis of the 
gifts given and received by our survey respondents, we infer the following 
rules for scaling the emotional value of relationships. 


THE SCALING RULES 


(a) А spousal relationship should be more valuable than any other for both 
husband and wife, but the husband may set a higher value on it than the 
wife. (b) А parent-child relationship should be less valuable than a spousal 
relationship but more valuable than any other relationship. The parent may 
set a higher value on it than the child does. (c) The spouse of a married 
close relative should be valued as much as the linking relative. (d) Parents 
with several children should value them equally throughout their lives. (e) 
Children with both parents still living, and still married to each other, may 
value them equally or may value their mothers somewhat more than their 
fathers. A married couple with two pairs of living, still-married parents 
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should value each pair equally. Children of any age with divorced, sepa- 
rated, or remarried parents may value them unequally. (f) Siblings should 
be valued equally in childhood but not later. Adult siblings who live close 
by and are part of one's active network should be equally valued, along 
with their respective spouses, but siblings who live farther away may be 
valued unequally. (g) Friends of either sex, aside from sexual partners 
treated as quasi-spouses, may be valued as much as siblings but should not 
be valued as much as spouses, parents, or children. (й) More distant rel- 
atives—like aunts or cousins—may be valued as much as siblings but should 
not be valued as much as spouses, parents, or children. 


It is a formidable task to balance these ratios every year and to come up 
with a set of Christmas gifts that satisfies them. Small wonder that Mid- 
dletown people complain that Christmas shopping is difficult and fa- 
tiguing. But although they complain, they persist in it year after year 
without interruption. People who are away from home for Christmas 
arrange in advance to have their gifts distributed to the usual receivers 
and to open their own gifts ceremoniously. People confined by severe 
illness delegate others to do shopping and wrapping. Although our random 
sample of Middletown adults included several socially isolated persons, 
even the single most isolated respondent happened to have an old friend 
with whom he exchanged expensive gifts. 

Given the complexity of the rules, errors and failures in gift selection 
can be expected to occur, and they frequently do. Indeed, the four or five 
shopping days immediately after Christmas are set aside in Middletown 
Stores for return or exchange of badly selected gifts. А number of re- 
spondents described relatives who make a point of being impossible to 
please, like the grandfather in Renata Adler's story: 


'The grandfather, who pretended not to care about the holiday, every year, 
until the precise moment when the door to the study, where the piano stood, 
was opened and the presents were revealed, became every year, at that 
moment, hopeful, eager, even zealous and then dejected utterly. No one 
had ever found a present that actually pleased him. “Very nice," he would 
say, in a tight voice, as he unwrapped one thing after another. *Very nice. 
Now I'll just put that away.” The year his sons gave him an electric razor, 
he said, “Very nice. Of course I'll never use it. I'm too old to change the 
way I shave.” When they asked him at least to try it, he said “No, I’m 
sorry. It's very nice. No I'll just put that away." [Adler 1978, pp. 136—37] 


The standard disappointing gift is an article of clothing in the wrong 
size. Women are particularly resentful of oversized items that seem to say 
the giver perceives them as "fat." Children are often insulted by inattentive 
relatives who gve them toys that are too *young." The spouse's or lover's 
gift that is disliked by the receiver is a sign of alienation. Two of the five 
couples in our sample for whom such gifts were reported at Christmas 
1978 had separated by, the time of the interview several weeks later. 

The rigor of the Selection Rules is softened by several devices—joint 
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gifts from and to married couples, from children to parents, and from 
two or three siblings to another are common. Such arrangements make 
it difficult to determine whether the comparative value of relationships 
has been correctly translated into gifts, and that is the more or less con- 
scious intention. Two families in our sample drew lots for their gifts. 
That practice is nearly standard at nonfamilial Christmas gatherings, like 
ward parties for hospitalized children, where presents are distributed 
without any attempt to particularize relationships. 


FITNESS RULES 


Rules about the fitness of gifts (e.g., women should not give cut flowers 
to men) are too numerous to specify, but one deserves passing attention. 
Money is an appropriate gift from senior to junior kin, but an inappro- 
priate gift from junior to senior kin, regardless of the relative affluence 
of the parties. This is another rule which appears to be unknown to the 
people who obey it. Of 144 gifts of money given by persons in our sample 
to those in other generations, 9496 went to junior kin, and of the 73 money 
gifts respondents received from persons in other generations, 9396 were 
from senior kin. A gift certificate may be given to a parent or grandparent 
to whom an outright gift of money would be improper, but we did not 
record a single instance of a gift certificate having been given to a child 
or a grandchild, no substitution being called for. 


THE RECIPROCITY RULE 

Participants in this gift system should give (individually or jointly) at least 

one Christmas gift every year to their mothers, fathers, sons, daughters; ta 

the current spouses of these persons; and to their own spouses. 
By the operation of this rule, participants expect to receive at least one 
gift in return from each of these persons excepting infants. Conformity 
runs about 9096 for each relationship separately and for the aggregate of 
all such relationships. Gifts to grandparents and grandchildren seem ta 
be equally obligatory if these live in the same community or nearby, but 
not at greater distances (see Caplow 1982, table 6). Christmas gifts ta 
siblings are not required. Only about one-third of the 274 sibling rela- 
tionships reported by the sample were marked by Christmas gifts. The 
proportion was no higher for siblings living close than for those farther 
away. However, gifts to siblings do call for a return gift; this obligation 
is seldom scanted. Gift giving to siblings’ children, and parents’ siblings 
and their respective spouses, appears to be entirely elective; fewer than 
half of these are reciprocated. We have no way of knowing whether such 
gifts may be reciprocated at another Christmas, but there were no ref- 
erences to deferred reciprocation in the interviews. 
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The Reciprocity Rule does not require reciprocated gifts to be of equal 
value. Parents expect to give more valuable and more numerous gifts to 
their minor children and to their adult children living at home than they 
receive in return. This imbalance is central to the entire ritual. The 
iconography of Middletown's secular Christmas emphasizes unrecipro- 
cated giving to children by the emblematic figure of Santa Claus, and 
the theme of unreciprocated giving provides one of the few connections 
between the secular and religious iconography of the festival—the Three 
Wise Men coming from a distant land to bring unreciprocated gifts to a 
child. 

Equivalence of value tends to be disregarded in gift giving between 
husbands and wives and between parents and their adult children. Hus- 
bands often give more valuable gifts to wives than they receive from 
them. The gifts of parents to adult children are approximately balanced 
in the aggregate—about the same number of substantial gifts are given 
in each direction—but there is no insistence on equivalence in particular 
cases, and when we examine such relationships one by one, we discover 
many unbalanced exchanges, which seem to be taken for granted. 

Only in the relationship between siblings and sibling couples do we 
find any active concern that the gifts exchanged be of approximately equal 
value, and even there it is more important to give gifts of approximately 
equal value to several siblings than to exchange gifts of equal value with 
each of them. 

Empirically, the gift giving between adults and children in our sample 
was highly unbalanced, in both quantity and value. Respondents gave 
946 gifts to persons under 18 and received 145 in return; 89 of these were 
of substantial value and six of the return gifts were. In about one-third 
of these relationships, no gift was returned to the adult either by the child 
or in the child's name. In most of the remaining relationships, the child 
returned a single gift of token or modest value. 

There is little reciprocity in the gift giving between non-kin. A large 
number of the gifts in this category are addressed to persons who provide 
minor services; reciprocation in those cases would be bizarre. Gifts from 
employers to employees, from grateful patients to physicians, and from ` 
pupils to teachers do not call for reciprocation. The Christmas gifts ex- 
changed en masse at club meetings and office parties are reciprocal to 
the extent that each participant gives and receives some small gift, but 
there is no direct exchange between giver and receiver. 


DISCUSSION 


Since the problem is to account for the uniformities of gift-giving behavior 
revealed by the data, speaking of rules begs the question to some extent. 
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Although we infer from the uniformities observed in Middletown's Christ- 
mas gift giving that, somewhere in the culture, there must be statements 
. to which the observed behavior is a response, the crucial point is that we 
cannot find those statements in any explicit form. Indeed, they are not 
recognized by participants in the system. In effect, the rules of the game 
are unfamiliar to the players, even though they can be observed to play 
meticulously by the rules. Instructions for Christmas gift giving are not 
found in administrative regulations or popular maxims or books of eti- 
quette; they are not promulgated. Neither do they seem to be enforced 
by what Durkheim called “the public conscience” (Durkheim [1895] 1964, 
pp. 2—3). People who scanted their Christmas obligations would not be 
disapproved of by the public conscience in Middletown because Christmas 
gift giving is visualized there as both a private and a voluntary activity. 
We never heard anyone make an even indirect reference to community 
opinion in connection with Christmas gift giving. As far as we can tell, 
there are no customary forms of moral disapproval reserved for persons 
who neglect their Christmas duties (which are not, of course, considered 
to be duties). The moral drift goes the other way. Among Middletown’s 
Protestant fundamentalists there are still vestiges of the violent Puritan 
objection to the celebration of Christmas as a “wanton Bacchanalian 
feast” (Barnett 1954, pp. 1-23), which is commonly expressed in sermons 
about the “degradation” and “commercialization” of the festival. 

Since the rules of Christmas gift giving have no explicit form or insti- 
tutional backing or moral support, they seem to escape the dichotomous 
classification of “summary rules” and “rules of practice” proposed by 


TABLE 2 


GIFT GIVING IN MIDDLETOWN BY RELATIONSHIP AND RESIDENTIAL 
DISTANCE, CHRISTMAS, 1978 


RELATIONSHIPS MARKED BY GIFTS (%) 
RELATIONSHIP Within 50 Miles Beyond 50 Miles 


Fathers узик еы КЕШЛ 100 (29) 85 (26) 
Моегѕ.................... 98 (41) 90 (29) 
Children .............. ЛТА 96 (191) 95 (61) 
Childrens’ spouses ........... 92 (52) 94 (38) 
Сгапарагепёѕ............... 96 (25) : 50 (26) 
Grandchildren .............. 90 (95) 71 (63) 
Siblings оюк кесе rene 32 (122) 3$ (152) 
Siblings’ ѕроиѕеѕ............. 24 (84) 24 (113) 
Siblings’ children............ 19 (254) 15 (384) 
Parents’ siblings ............. 15 (86) 10 (200) 





NoTE.—Numbers in parentheses are №. 
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Rawls (1967) and elaborated subsequently by Giddens (1976) and Mulligan 
and Lederman (1977). They cannot be summary rules because they are 
not formulated on the basis of past decisions, and they cannot be rules 
of practice because they do not refer exclusively to a closed situation 
created by the rules themselves. It is tempting to abandon the concept of 
rules altogether, but if we do-that, how are we to explain the extraordinary 
uniformity of behavior demonstrated, for example, in tables 1 and 2? 
Substituting another word like “custom” or “norm” would merely intro- 
duce additional complications. What are we to make of unrecognized 
customs and amoral norms? As Collins remarked, 


Why do people repay a gift? Self-interest is not a sufficient explanation, as 
an exchange is rewarding only to the extent that individuals already know 
there will be reciprocity. Hence theorists have felt it necessary to fall back 
- on such claims as “what is customary becomes obligatory” (Blau 1964), or 
to invoke an alleged *norm of reciprocity" (Gouldner 1960; see also Heath 
1976). Both formulations beg the explanatory question: in both cases, the 
customariness of the behavior is just what remains to be explained, and to 
call this customariness a “norm” is merely to describe it. [1981, p. 1006] 


Both functionalist and social exchange theories provide convincing ac- 
counts of this gift-giving system (or any other) taken as a whole. Func- 
tionalism, with its realist conception of society, looks to the contribution 
that a given system of activity makes to the maintenance of some larger 
and more durable system: the institution, the culture, the society. Ex- 
change theory, implicitly nominalist, looks to identities in human nature 
to account for observed uniformities in social behavior. Some recent in- 
vestigators, notably in ethnomethodology, have modified this view with- 
out attenuating its nominalism by asserting that exchange transactions 
seldom involve rational calculations of self-interest but are typically based 
on tacit understandings rooted in previous experience (see Cicourel 1973; 
Deutscher 1973; Cancian 1975). 

Ekeh (1974) distinguishes between “collectivistic orientations" in social 
exchange theory, exemplified by Durkheim, Mauss, and particularly Lévi- 
Strauss, and “individualistic orientations,” whose principal spokesmen he 
identifies as Homans and Blau, although very similar positions were 
articulated much earlier by Frazer (1919) and by the forgotten American 
sociologist Albert Chavannes, who was rediscovered by Knox (1963). The 
collectivistic orientations emphasize systems of exchange and their con- 
tributions to social solidarity. The individualistic orientations propose that 
the self-interest of individual participants provides sufficient explanation 
for particular transactions and ipso facto accounts for any similarities 
displayed by a plurality of transactions. But the two approaches, when’ 
applied to particular cases, are not as contradictory as their protagonists 
claim, since the collectivists cannot demonstrate that individual trans- 
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actions do not satisfy the self-interest of participants in an exchange 
system, while the individualists have never, to my knowledge, attempted 
to show that the repetition of similar transactions does not contribute to 
social solidarity. Indeed, it is very easy to cross from one side of this street 
to the other when working with empirical material. An earlier report of 
this study proposed a functional explanation of Christmas gift giving in 
Middletown as serving to reinforce group solidarity (Caplow and Wil- 
liamson 1980), and another report of the same study suggests that indi- 
viduals are persuaded by self-interest to concentrate their gift giving on 
persons whose goodwill is wanted but cannot be taken for granted (Ca- 
plow 1982)—an individualistic account with no reference to group 
solidarity. 

But while it may be possible, if not prudent, to use opposing theories 
of social exchange to illuminate different facets of the same data, it must 
be admitted, nevertheless, that neither theory directly explains cultural 
uniformities in gift giving. In the collectivist perspective, any type of 
exchange transaction, whether it is cross-cousin marriage in New Guinea 
or Christmas giving in Middletown, binds the entire community together. 
But what invisible hand accomplishes this result? It cannot be the com- 
munity as а whole, because that is incapable of such concerted action, 
or any of its components, since none of those takes particular cognizance 
of the uniformities we are trying to explain. 

'The individualistic account is incomplete in a different way. Rational 
self-interest may explain why Middletown people give their affinal rela- 
tives so many Christmas gifts, but the explanation is plausible only be- 
cause of other uniformities in the relationships of Middletown people with 
their affines. If the uniformity of gift-giving behavior is attributed to these 
other uniformities, these will then, in turn, call for explanation, and we 
will not have made much progress with the problem. At some point in 
the sequence, we must face the fact that Christmas gift giving in Mid- 
dletown is a customary pattern of ritual behavior. “The сиѕістагіпеѕѕ of 
the behavior" to quote Collins again, “is just what remains to be explained.” 

Recent work by ethnographers has carried the analysis of gift exchange 
in simple societies beyond the classic formulation of Marcel Mauss ([1925] 
1967). Schieffelin (1980), summarizing the research of other ethnographers 
working in New Guinea (Wagner 1969; Kapferer 1976; Rubel and Rosman 
1978; Ernst 1978) together with his own, concludes that “all these studies 
contain the idea that exchange, as a system of meanings, is involved in 
the shaping or construction of particular cultural realities. They do this 
by focusing on the act of prestation as a rhetorical gesture of social com- 
munication, stressing the symbolism of the objects exchanged, and view- 
ing transactions as expressive statements or movements in the management 
of meaning" (p. 503). 
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Gift exchange, in effect, is a language that employs objects instead of 
words as its lexical elements. In this perspective, every culture (there may 
be exotic exceptions, but I am unaware of them) has a language of pres- 
tation to express important interpersonal relationships on special occa- 
sions, just as it has a verbal language to create and manage meaning for 
other purposes. The language of prestation, like the verbal language, 
begins to be learned in early childhood and is used with increasing as- 
surance as the individual matures and acquires social understanding. 
These “natal” languages are seldom completely forgotten, although new 
languages may be learned by translation and practice. The problem of 
accounting for the enforcement of gift-giving rules without visible means 
is simplified if we take them to be linguistic rules, or at least as similar 
to them, because linguistic rules, for the most part, are enforced among 
native speakers of a language without visible means and without being 
recognized explicitly. It may be objected that school teachers do make 
linguistic rules explicit and then enforce them by reward and punishment, 
but that is a rather special case of learning a new language or relearning 
a natal language in more elegant form. The acquisition of language does 
not depend on schooling, and the grammatical rules that are made explicit 
in school are only a small fraction of the rules that native speakers obey 
without being aware of their existence. The process whereby grammatical 
rules acquire consensual support is partly instinctual, partly cultural, and 
partly social. The tendency to follow linguistic rules without explicit 
awareness appears to be innate in the construction of new verbal com- 
binations: young children acquire the language of the people who raise 
them along with other elements of the ambient culture; and linguistic 
rules are self-enforcing insofar as the effective transmission of messages 
rewards both senders and receivers. 

Visualizing Christmas gift giving as a language—-or, more precisely, as 
a dialect or code (Douglas 1972, 1979)—helps to explain, among other 
matters, the insistence on wrapping and other signs to identify the objects 
designated for lexical use and the preference for the simultaneous ex- 
change of gifts at family gatherings rather than in private. 

In most cases such a gathering is composed of a parent-child unit 
containing one or two parents and one or more children together with 
other persons who are tied to that unit by shared membership in another 
parent-child unit, such as children's children, children's spouses, parents' 
siblings, or parents' parents. Although there is room at a family gathering 
for a friend or distant relative who otherwise might be solitary at Christ- 
mas, there is no convenient way of including any large number of persons 
to whom no gift messages are owed. 

Under the Scaling Rules, gift messages are due from every person in 
a parent-child relationship to every other. The individual message says 
“I value you according to the degree of our relationship" and anticipates 
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the response “I value you in the same way.” But the compound message 
that emerges from the unwrapping of gifts in the presence of the whole 
gathering allows more subtle meanings to be conveyed. It permits the 
husband to say to the wife ^I value you more than my parents" or the 
mother to say to the daughter-in-law “I value you as much as my son so 
long as you are married to him" or the brother to say to the brother “Т 
value you more than our absent brothers, but less than our parents and 
much less than my children." These statements, taken together, would 
define and sustain a social structure, if only because, by their gift mes- 
sages, both parties to each dyadic relationship confirm that they have the 
same understanding of the relationship and the bystanders, who are in- 
terested parties, endorse that understanding by tacit approval. The com- 
pound messages would have a powerful influence even if they were 
idiosyncratic and each parent-child unit had its own method of scaling 
relationships. In fact, there are some observable differences in scaling 
from one Middletown family to another and from one subcultural group 
to another, but the similarities are much more striking than the differ- 
ences. We attribute this commonality to the shared dialect of Christmas 
gift giving, hyperdeveloped in Middletown and elsewhere in the United 
States in response to commercial promotion, stresses in the family insti- 
tution, and constant reiteration by the mass media. Once the dialect is 
reasonably well known, these factors continue to enlarge its vocabulary 
and its domain. 

Another circumstance facilitating the standardization of the dialect is 
that nearly every individual in this population belongs to more than one 
parent-child unit for Christmas gift-giving purposes. Because these units 
are linked and cross-linked to other units in а network that ultimately 
includes the larger part of the community, they would probably tend to 
develop a common set of understandings about appropriate kinship be- 
havior, even without the reinforcement provided by domestic rituals. 

The most powerful reinforcement remains to be mentioned. In the 
dialect of Christmas gift giving, the absence of a gift is also a lexical sign, 
signifying either the absence of a close relationship, as in the Christmas 
contact of cousins, or the desire to terminate a close relationship, as when 
a husband gives no gift to his wife. People who have once learned the 
dialect cannot choose to forget it, nor can they pretend to ignore messages 
they understand. Thus, without any complicated normative machinery, 
Middletown people find themselves compelled to give Christmas gifts to 
their close relatives, lest they inadvertently send them messages of hos- 
tility. In this community, where most people depend on their relatives for 
emotional and social support, the consequences of accidentally sending 
them a hostile message are too serious to contemplate, and few are willing 
to run the risk. 

In sum, we discover that the participants in this gift-giving system are 
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themselves the agents who enforce its complex rules, although they do 
so unknowingly and without conscious reference to a system. The dialect, 
once learned, imposes itself by linguistic necessity, and the enforcement 
of its rules is the more effective for being unplanned. 
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Modes of Production and Demographic 
Patterns in Nineteenth-Century France! 


Kevin McQuillan 
University of Western Ontario 


This research focuses on the relationship between modes of pro- 
duction and demographic patterns. Specifically, it attempts to dis- 
cover whether the large and enduring regional variations in fertility 
and nuptiality which characterized 19th-century France can be ac- 
counted for by variations in modes of production. The findings 
indicate that differences in modes of production were associated 
with variations in population patterns, though not always in the 
ways originally predicted. The data show that areas of capitalist 
production were characterized by markedly higher levels of non- 
marital fertility and, under certain conditions, higher total fertility 
and earlier marriage as well. The implications of these findings for 
some major theories of demographic change are discussed. 


Few areas of research have yielded as many new and exciting discoveries 
in recent years as has historical demography. The proliferation of small- 
and large-scale studies in a variety of countries and time periods has . 
forced demographers to rethink some long-held ideas and to develop new 
theories more in accord with the historical record. In doing so, they have 
turned to some traditional sociological sources generally neglected in the 
field of population studies. The purpose of this paper is to examine some 
of these new developments and to assess their ability to explain a problem 
which continues to perplex historical demographers, the persistence of 
large regional variations in population patterns in 19th-century France. 


THEORIES OF DEMOGRAPHIC BEHAVIOR 


Until recently, the most widely accepted explanation of demographic be- 
havior was contained in the theory of the demographic transition (Note- 
stein 1945; Davis 1945; Coale 1973). Transition theory argues that the 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the Social 
Science History Association, Nashville, Tenn., 1981. Y wish to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Ron Gillis, Charles Tilly, Ed Grabb, Tom Burch, Sam Clark, W. R. Avison, 
Susan Watkins, and Roger Schofield. Requests for reprints should be sent to Kevin 
McQuillan, Department of Sociology, Social Science Centre, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada N6A 5C2. 
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process of modernization effects major changes in the population patterns 
of societies. The initial impact of modernization is on mortality levels. 
Ап increasing standard of living, better levels of nutrition, and improve- 
ments in health and sanitary facilities bring about a steady decline in 
death rates, particularly for infants and children. As a result, societies 
experience an increase in the rate of population growth. However, con- 
tinued low mortality and further progress toward high levels of modern- 
ization eventually begin to affect the birthrate as well. Couples begin to 
realize, it is argued, that with low mortality fewer births are required to 
produce the same number of surviving children, and they adjust their 
fertility accordingly. Moreover, the transition from premodern to highly 
modernized societies alters the costs and benefits associated with child- 
bearing and child rearing, making smaller families economically advan- 
tageous. Finally, modernization makes available to couples effective means 
to control their fertility and undermines traditional and religious pro- 
scriptions against their use. The inevitable result, transition theorists 
claim, is that modernized societies are uniformly characterized by low 
mortality and low fertility. 

Transition theory has proved useful as a description of the major de- 
mographic differences between premodern and modern societies. How- 
ever, when its specifics are examined, a number of difficulties arise. First, 
while fertility in premodern societies was certainly higher than in most 
modern societies, it is also true that premodern societies differed widely 
in their levels of fertility (Coale 1973). Second, mortality rates in pre- 
modern societies appear to have been only weakly correlated with fertility 
rates, thereby calling into question the central causal mechanism specified 
by the theory (Matthiessen and McCann 1978). Finally, the transition 
process in many European societies did not follow the scenario outlined 
by exponents of the theory. Despite the importance attributed to declining 
infant mortality as a stimulus to a decline in fertility, a number of countries 
experienced significant declines in fertility before any apparent decline in 
infant mortality (Matthiessen and McCann 1978; Knodel and van de Walle 
1979). Moreover, fertility rates began to decline in some countries before 
any real progress toward modernization was achieved (Coale 1973; Knodel 
and van de Walle 1979). 

The discovery of these shortcomings in transition theory has stimulated 
attempts to produce new explanations of demographic development (Eas- 
terlin 1978; Wrigley 1978; Caldwell 1978; Knodel and van de Walle 1979; 
Lesthaeghe 1980). In this paper I focus on one such approach which 
argues that the mode of production plays a primary role in shaping de- 
mographic patterns. After outlining the basis of this approach, I assess 
its ability to account for the existence of large regional differentials in 
fertility among the regions of 19th-century France. 
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MODES OF PRODUCTION AND POPULATION PATTERNS 


Marx was the first to point to the significance of the mode of production 
in determining population patterns. He argued that “every special historic 
mode of production has its own special laws of population, historically 
valid within its own limits" (Marx 1906, p. 693). In his analysis of cap- 
italist society, he attempted to show how the operation of the capitalist 
system necessarily produced a relative surplus population (Marx 1906, 
pp. 689—711). He did not, however, specify how the mode of production 
affected the components of population growth. 

In recent years, a number of attempts have been made to build on the 
ideas of Marx in constructing new theories of demographic behavior (Cald- 
well 1976, 1978; Macfarlane 1978; C. Tilly 1978, 1979; Meillassoux 1981). 
These works have focused on the contrast between capitalist and pre- 
capitalist modes of production. Their common argument is that the emer- 
gence of capitalism was associated with a profound change in demographic 
patterns. 

'The growth of a capitalist system of production based on the use of 
wage labor is said to affect demographic patterns in a number of ways. 
First, the availability of wage-paying jobs offered new incentives for high 
fertility. Families under precapitalist modes of production often found it 
in their interest to limit family size. Peasants living on small plots of land 
could not make productive use of the labor that large numbers of children 
would provide. Moreover, large families demanded the subdivision of 
small plots of land already barely sufficient to support a family. But the 
growth of opportunities for wage labor allowed families to place children 
in jobs where they could begin earning income and contributing to the 
family from an early age. In addition, it provided more or less permanent 
positions for children who could not possibily have survived on their share 
of the family holdings. 

Of course, such incentives for high fertility existed only so long as 
children could begin earning wages at an early age. As capitalism matured 
and small rural industries gave way to large-scale production centered in 
factories, the benefits to be gained from high fertility declined. The re- 
striction of opportunities for child labor and increasing pressure to place 
children in school raised the costs of children and contributed to fhe 
beginnings of the long-term decline in fertility. But in the early stages of 
capitalist development, the growth of wage labor can be seen as contrib- 
uting to higher fertility. 

'The second way in which the growth of capitalism affected demo- 
graphic patterns was through its impact on the family. In precapitalist 
systems, young people depended on their families to secure their economic 
futures through marriage, inheritance, or other means. As a result, they 
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remained in a position of economic dependence for an extended period 
of time and were not at liberty to make decisions on their own about such 
matters as the timing of marriage or the choice of marital partner.? In 
contrast, under capitalism, young people gained a measure cf economic 
independence by working for wages in a nonfamily enterprise. This in- 
dependence allowed them greater freedom to make decisions about their 
own lives and to make them in accord with what they perceived to be 
their individual interests. i 

This decline in the power of the family and the corresponding increase 
in the autonomy of younger family members were associated with two 
significant demographic developments. The first was a decline in average 
age at first marriage. Marriage is thought to have occurred later in such 
precapitalist systems as peasant agriculture because the right to marry 
was frequently linked to control over property or parental approval (Flan- 
drin 1979). Children were forced to wait to marry until their parents were 
prepared to transfer control over the family property to them or until 
they gained control through inheritance. With the emergence of capital- 
ism, children were presented with an alternative. Once they were in a 
position to earn a relatively steady wage, they could afford to ignore the 
wishes of their parents and marry when they pleased. The result, it is 
argued, was a younger age at first marriage in areas where capitalism 
developed (C. Tilly 1979). 

The second demographic change thought to be associated with the 
declining power of the family under capitalism concerned the level of 
nonmarital fertility. Precisely because marriage was a matter of economic 
importance for families in precapitalist societies, dating and courtship 
were issues of considerable concern to both the family and the community 
at large. Therefore they went to considerable effort to supervise and 
control the process, hoping thereby to limit the possibilities of inappro- 
priate marriages occurring (Shorter 1975; Flandrin 1979). This greater 
control over the lives of young people is thought to have been associated 
with a lower level of premarital sexuality and illegitimacy. Similarly, in 
the absence of effective contraception, the greater degree of independence 
of young wage earners under capitalism and the reduced power of their 
families to regulate their behavior would be likely to result in higher levels 
of nonmarital fertility. 

Before I review the evidence on these issues, let me summarize the 


2 Caldwell emphasizes that the peasant household was the locus of considerable internal 
conflict. He argues that older male members typically occupied positions of power and 
were able to ensure that other members complied with their wishes. Why this is so 
and how they came to hold such positions in the first place is discussed in detail in 
Caldwell (1979). For а complementary analysis of contemporary families, see Hart- 
mann (1981). 
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argument to this point. The development of a capitalist mode of pro- 
duction in areas previously dominated by precapitalist systems trans- 
formed the social and economic context within which demographic behavior 
occurred. By weakening the role of the family in demographic decision 
making and altering the costs and benefits associated with different de- 
mographic strategies, the growth of capitalism affected the population 
patterns of all groups in the population; even those not directly involved 
in the capitalist sector. Specifically, it is argued that the growth of capitalist 
production in a given area would be associated with (1) an earlier age at 
first marriage; (2) a higher level of nonmarital fertility; and, (3) in areas 
where small-scale capitalism developed (requiring the extensive use of 
child labor), a higher level of marital fertility as well. 


CAPITALISM AND POPULATION CHANGE IN 
19TH-CENTURY EUROPE 


Relatively little direct evidence is available concerning the impact of 
capitalist development on population change. Much of the research that 
has been undertaken has focused instead on the effects of industrialization 
or modernization. Nevertheless, the burgeoning historical demographic 
literature does contain some intriguing findings regarding the role of cap- 
italism. This is particularly so in the case of nuptiality patterns. A number 
of studies have shown that in areas which experienced small-scale capi- 
talist industrial development, or what has been termed “proto-industrial- 
ization,” first marriages occurred at an earlier age than in largely peasant 
regions (Mendels 1972, 1975; Hasquin 1971; Lesthaeghe 1977; Levine 
1977; Braun 1978). Such aggregate-level studies do not, of course, imply 
that peasants necessarily married later than wage workers. On the con- 
trary, a number of individual-level inquiries have found either no signif- 
icant difference in age at marriage between laborers and peasants 
(Charbonneau 1970; Knodel 1979; Smith 1977) or a higher age at first 
marriage among laborers (Eriksson and Rogers 1978; Winberg 1978; Smith 
1977). Instead, these findings suggest that the emergence of capitalism 
constituted a structural change which affected the demographic behavior 
of the population as a whole. The growth of capitalism, by weakening 
the power of the family and providing new economic opportunities, al- 
lowed both peasants and wageworkers to marry earlier. 

Little direct evidence exists concerning the impact of capitalism on 
levels of nonmarital fertility. Shorter (1975) has argued that the rise of 
capitalism was responsible for the shift in values which lay behind the 
marked increase in nonmarital fertility in Europe in the century from 
1750 to 1850 (Shorter, Knodel, and van de Walle 1971; Laslett 1980). But 
the evidence to support this contention is far from conclusive. Moreover, 
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such an argument is of little help in explaining the French case since 
France did not experience any significant rise in nonmarital fertility during 
this period (van de Walle 1980). There is, however, one piece of evidence 
which leads us to suspect that the development of capitalism may have 
been associated with regional variations in nonmarital fertility rates. Van 
де. Walle (1980) found that urbanization was the strongest predictor of 
levels of nonmarital fertility in 19th-century France. And, as will be 
shown later, urbanized departments had higher proportions of wagework- 
ers than did rural departments. 

The last issue, the problem of marital fertility, is the most difficult. 
Studies of the pretransition period in Europe have found that in most 
regions populations followed a pattern of natural fertility (Smith 1977; 
Knodel and van de Walle 1979). Although substantial differences in levels 
of marital fertility have been observed during this period, it is assumed 
they resulted from differences in customs and practices surrounding sexual 
relations and childbearing and were not the result of conscious control. 
During the 19th century, however, significant differences among regions 
existed which were almost certainly the result of differences in the extent 
of use of contraception. What role variations in modes of production 
played in accounting for these differences is not yet known. Haines (1979) 
has discovered that areas of heavy industrial production experienced very 
high levels of marital fertility, but he did not address specifically the issue 
of the impact of capitalism. On the individual level, Knodel (1979) has 
found that laborers lagged behind other groups in the population in the 
speed with which they adopted fertility control. This may have reflected 
the greater economic value of children in laboring families. For the most 
part, though, the hypothesis remains largely untested. 


THE CASE OF 19 TH-CENTURY FRANCE 


Few cases have attracted as much attention from historical demographers 
as 19th-century France. While most of the attention has centered on the 
reasons for the extraordinarily early start of the French fertility decline, 
equally remarkable is the persistence of large regional variations in fertility 
and nuptiality. In most European countries, the decline of fertility was 
concentrated in time (Knodel and van de Walle 1979). In France, however, 
some regions experienced significant declines in marital fertility as early 
as the late 18th century, while in others fertility remained at pretransition 
levels until theend of the 19th century (Dupaquier 1979). Crude birthrates 
in the period 1901—5 ranged from a low of 14.5 per thousand to a high 
of 30.3 per thousand (van de Walle 1974). In the same period, average 
age at first marriage for females varied from 21.5 to 27.5 years of age 
(van de Walle 1974). 
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A variety of explanations have been suggested to account for these large 
and enduring variations. Some have argued that only backward or pe- 
ripheral areas lagged behind the rest of the country in moving toward a 
*modern" demographic regime based on low marital fertility and early 
marriage (Armengaud 1976; Dupaquier 1979; Lesthaeghe 1980). There is 
some evidence to support such a contention. Departments in Brittany 
and the Massif Central, regions considered slow in modernizing, were 
among the last to make the transition to controlled fertility. But some 
areas in the heavily industrialized North and Northeast also experienced 
high fertility until the end of the century. А simple modern/backward 
dichotomy does not capture the complexity of French demographic pat- 
terns during this period. 

А second approach has focused on the socioeconomic correlates of 
fertility and nuptiality (van de Walle 1974; Lesthaeghe and van de Walle 
1976; Hermalin and van de Walle 1977; van de Walle 1978). 'The most 
striking finding which has emerged from this line of research centers on 
the role of income. Per capita income was found to be negatively correlated 
with both age at marriage and marital fertility. Precisely how income 
affects fertility is not made clear, but the relationship cannot be reduced 
to a simple association between industrialization or modernization and 
these demographic rates: controlling for the proportion of the labor force 
in agriculture, the proportion literate, and the proportion living in urban 
areas does not eliminate the correlation between income and fertility (van 
de Walle 1980). 

Thus far, little attention has been paid to variations in modes of pro- 
duction. Vet the tremendous diversity of the French economy suggests 
that this factor be examined. Historians disagree about the performance 
of the French economy in the 19th century. Some claim that France lagged 
behind other industrializing societies (Kindleberger 1964; Landes 1970; 
Kemp 1971); others argue that France simply followed a path to devel- 
opment better suited to her inherent strengths and weaknesses (Roehl 
1976; Crafts 1977; Leet and Shaw 1978). Nevertheless, all agree that both 
the agricultural and industrial sectors were marked by great variation in 
methods of production and forms of labor control. This was particularly 
so in agriculture. Most significant for our purposes were regional vari- 
ations in the use of wage labor. In some regions, particularly in the North, 
wage laborers constituted more than half of the agricultural labor force 
(Laurent 1976); in other regions the use of domestic servants to supplement 
family labor was more common. In addition, in some regions sharecrop- 
ping continued to be widely practiced (Agulhon, Desert, and Specklin 
1976; Clout 1977), even in the last years of the century. 

In the industrial sector as well, both capitalist and noncapitalist forms 
of production and employment continued to coexist. Production organized 
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along household lines could still be found in some industries and regions 
into the early part of the 20th century (Weber 1976; Caron 1979). There 
is little doubt, however, that such forms of industrial production were 
declining throughout the second half of the 19th century (Caron 1979; 
O’Brien and Keyder 1978; Hohenberg 1972). The growth of modern fac- 
tory production brought about a steady decline of rural industries, whether 
they were organized along capitalist or noncapitalist lines. As a result, 
the final decades of the 19th century saw a steady deproletarianization of 
the countryside and helped sharpen the split between rural and urban 
areas (Laurent 1976; Grantham 1975). In the sections which follow I 
attempt to determine whether these variations in economic organization 
were associated with the observed regional variations in population 
patterns. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The central feature of the capitalist mode of production is the use of wage 
labor. Thus, in testing the hypotheses outlined above I have used a mea- 
sure of the proportion of wageworkers in the labor force of each depart- ^ 
ment.? However, the conditions of life for wageworkers in various sectors 
of the economy differed markedly. Agricultural wage laborers, for ex- 
ample, often owned small plots of land and spent part of their time 
working their own land. In addition to the general measure, then, I have 
added variables which measure separately the proportion of agricultural 
and industrial proletarians in each department. 

The data for these measures were drawn from the French censuses and 
agricultural inquiries. The detail given in the census was not sufficient 
to determine the exact number of wageworkers in agriculture, and it was 
necessary to make use of the data from the agricultural inquiries con- 
ducted in 1862 and 1892. These data were used to compute the proportion 
of wageworkers in the agricultural sector. This proportion was then ap- 
plied to the census total for the agricultural labor force to produce an 
estimate of the number of proletarians in agriculture in the census years. 
The fact that these inquiries do not coincide with the general censuses 
introduces an element of inaccuracy into the measurement but less than 
would result from use of the census classification. | 

To distinguish between areas characterized by small-scale capitalist 


*'The number of wageworkers in fact includes only those in the agricultural and 
industrial sectors; the status of those listed as workers in other sectors is unclear. The 
definitions of the other sectors also changed over time. Since in all the departments 
studied here the overwhelming majority of the labor force was involved in these two 
sectors, the exclusion of the small number of wageworkers in other sectors should not 
affect the results. 
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enterprises and those where large-scale factory production had taken root, 
I used a measure of the average number of wageworkers employed in 
industrial establishments. These data were taken from two industrial 
surveys, one conducted in the period 1861—65, the other in 1896. The 
“earlier survey was selective in its coverage of industrial establishments, 
and, because smaller establishments were more likely to be missed, it 
may overstate the average number of workers. The analysis which follows 
uses the natural logarithm of this measure because it is proportional rather 
than absolute increases in size of firm, which we would expect to be 
associated with variations in demographic behavior. (See Appendix for 
further details concerning data.) 

Historically, the growth of capitalism in Europe was associated with 
other forms of social change such as industrialization and urbanization. 
To determine whether the use of wage labor had an independent effect 
on population patterns, two control variables were included in the anal- 
ysis: the proportion of the population living in urban areas and a measure 
of per capita income. The proportion urban was highly correlated with 
several other factors, such as the proportion of the labor force in agri- 
culture or industry, and thus only this one indicator of what might be 
termed modernization was included.* Given the important role attributed 
to variations in per capita income by previous analyses of this problem, 
it was considered essential to include this factor in the present study. 

The data for these variables were drawn from both primary and sec- 
ondary sources. The urbanization measure was based on Tugault's (1975) 
reanalysis of French census data. The income data for the earlier period 
were taken from a study of departmental revenues in 1864 (Delefortrie 
and Morice 1954), whereas the data for 1901 are based on a survey of 
wages conducted by the French government (France, Statistique Générale 
de la France, 1907). Thus the measure for the earlier year is roughly 
equivalent to the gross departmental production per capita, whereas the 
measure for 1901 is based on average daily wages for workers in selected 
trades. Unfortunately, the figures available for the latter measure refer 
only to wage rates in the chef-lieu or administrative center of the de- 
partment and thus provide a less satisfactory measure than that for 1864. 

Measuring the dependent variables was an easier task. More accurate 
measures and data of better quality were readily available. Although 
French censuses and vital statistics for this period were plagued by prob- 
lems of inaccuracy and underenumeration, van de Walle's (1974) recon- 
struction of the female population of France has provided us with accurate 
measures of fertility and nuptiality for the 19th century. This paper makes 


* Substituting other measures in the analysis, such as the proportion of the population 
in agriculture or the proportion literate, produced no significant changes in the findings. 
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use of his measures of total fertility (I), marital fertility (7), nonmarital 
fertility (/,), and age at first marriage.* The three measures of fertility are 
proportional measures in that they express the observed level of fertility 
аз a proportion of a hypothetical maximum. They are particularly useful 
in comparative analyses because they are standardized measures which 
eliminate the effects of differences in population composition on fertility. 

Two final points about the analysis should be made. The first concerns 
the use of departments as the units of analysis. A proper test of the 
hypotheses presented requires aggregate-level data. Thus, using depart- 
mental-level data should not be seen as a poor substitute for individual- 
level data. Nevertheless, the French departments are less than ideal for 
our purposes. They are large, heterogeneous units containing widely dif- 
ferent communities within them. Second, the choice of dates for the 
analysis was dictated in large part by the availability of data. Major 
agricultural and industrial inquiries in addition to the regular censuses 
were conducted during these periods and provide the information nec- 
essary for performance of the analyses. However, these years are also 
well chosen from a substantive point of view. The last four decades of 
the 19th century saw a major transformation in the French economy and 
the gradual decline of rural industry. Our two vantage points allow us 
to examine regional váriations in demographic patterns at a time when 
the countrysidé was still marked by a mixture of agricultural and indus- 
trial activity and again when industry had, for the most part, left the 
rural areas. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the correlations among the independent and control 
variables to be included in the analysis. The findings reveal several im- 
portant relationships. First, the increasing strength of the association 
between the proportion of wageworkers and the proportion оѓ industrial 
wageworkers reflects the decline of the rural, agricultural proletariat dur- 


* Full details on the computation of these indexes can be fcund in Lesthaeghe and van 
de Walle (1976). It was decided to use the measure of age at first marriage rather than 
the measure of proportion married (1„) because the meaning of the former is intuitively 
clearer and the majority of the theoretical literature refers specifically to age at first 
marriage. Substituting the /„ measure in the analysis produced similar results. For 
the measure of age at first marriage used, see Hajnal (1953). 

$ Because of difficulties with the primary data, van de Walle (1974) was unable to 
estimate demographic measures for several of the most highly urbanized departments, 
including the regions containing the cities of Paris and its suburbs, Marseilles, and 
Lyons. Also the departments whose boundaries changed as a result of the Franco- 
Prussian War were excluded from the analysis. It is hard to judge the effect of these 
deletions on the analysis, though it is interesting to note that using the net reproduction 
rate (Tugault 1975), which was.available for all departments, in place of 7, did not 
produce significant differences in the results. 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATION MATRIX SHOWING ZERO-ORDER RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE 
INDEPENDENT AND CONTROL VARIABLES, FRANCE, 1861 AND 1901 








Proportion of Proportion of 
Proportion of Agricultural Industrial 


Proportion Wage- Wage- Wage- 
Income Urban workers workers workers 
` 1861 (N=77): 
.Proportion urban........ .30* 
Proportion of 
wageworkers.......... 19 .54* 
Proportion of agricultural 
wageworkers.......... —.07 .13 .56* 
Proportion of industrial 
wageworkers.......... .29* .48* .59% —.34* 
Average size of workplace 
(natural log) .......... 13 .34* .42* —.26* .72* 
1901 (N = 76): 
Proportion urban........ .38* 
Proportion of wage- 
workers ...........-.- .49* .61* 
Proportion of agricultural 
wageworkers.......... .07 wll .52* 
Proportion of industrial 
wageworkers.......... .53* .64* .81* —.08 
Average size of workplace 
(natural log) .......... .46* .60* .85* .12 .92* 
* P x .05. 


ing the last four decades of the century. Similarly, the growing strength 
of the correlation between the proportion of wageworkers and both the 
proportion urban and the average size of workplace illustrates the growing 
importance of an urban-based proletariat concentrated in large industrial 
settings. Finally, the positive association between income and the pro- 
portion of industrial wageworkers, an association which also grows in 
strength over time, should be noted. Given the important role attributed 
to variations in income by previous analyses, this finding underlines the 
importance of controlling for income in order to assess the effects of 
capitalist development on demographic patterns. 

Table 2 presents the correlations among the demographic measures used 
in the analysis. The most striking fact which emerges is the very strong 
positive association between age at first marriage and marital fertility. As 
van de Walle (1974, 1978) has noted, the spread of deliberate control over 
fertility was associated with a transition to a pattern of earlier and more 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATION MATRIX SHOWING ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG THE DEPENDENT 
' VARIABLES, 1861 AND 1901 


Total Marital Nonmarital 
Fertility Fertility Fertility 
qp d (ц) 

1861 (N = 78); | | 

Marital fertility ............ NC ET .79* 

Nonmarital (егЧ{у.................... AS —.18 

Age at first тагпаде................... .24* .72* —.24* 
1901 (N = 78): 

Marital fertility ....................... .90* 

Nonmarital їегШїЧу.................... 12 —.17 

Age at first тагїаде................... .54* .81* —.30* 

єр < 05 


nearly universal marriage. Equally remarkable is the negative correlation 
between age at first marriage and nonmarital fertility. Apparently, the 
shift to a pattern of earlier marriage was part of a more general transition 
in behavior which also involved an increase in nonmarital fertility and, 
no doubt, an increase in the extent of premarital sexual activity. 

"Table 3 presents the results of the first set of multiple regression analyses 
used to test the hypotheses." In each case, the variable proportion of 
wageworkers in the labor force was entered into the equations after the 
two control variables, income and proportion urban. These results con- 
firm the strong role played by per capita income. Regions characterized 
by higher levels of per capita income manifest what could be termed a 
*modern" demographic pattern: earlier marriage, lower marital fertility, 
and higher illegitimate fertility. The association between income and the 
. measures of fertility and nuptiality weakens by the later time. The pro- 
portion of variance explained by variations in income levels declines, 
particularly in the case of marital fertility. It should be remembered that 
the income measure used in the analysis for 1901 was less satisfactory 
and may account in part for the decrease in the strength of the associations. 

In general, the second control variable included in the analysis, the 
proportion urban, plays a less significant role. Surprisingly, it is positively 
associated with the total and marital fertility measures in 1861. However, 
it is not significantly related to either of the other demographic variables, 
and the association with total and marital fertility is no longer significant 
in 1901. 
. 7I also attempted to do the analysis after categorizing the independent variable. The 


results were similar to those presented, though they varied considerably depending on 
the cutoff points used in categorization. 
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TABLE 3 


UNSTANDARDIZED AND STANDARDIZED PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS FROM REGRESSIONS OF 
DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES ON INCOME, PROPORTION URBAN, AND PROPORTION OF 
WAGEWORKERS IN LABOR FORCE, FRANCE, 1861 AND 1901 








DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 


Total Marital Nonmarital 
Fertility Fertility Fertility Age at First 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES up [^D (1) Marriage 
1861(N = 77): 
Incomes i шулай ын Кы —.020* —.077* .004* —.723* 
(—.53) {—.73) (.25) (—.53) 
Proportion цгђап............. .169* .293* .003 —.869 
(.42) (.27) (.02) (—.06) 
Proportion of wageworkers in 
labor їогсе................. —.027 —.010 .094* 3.528 
(—.04) (.01) (.41) (.16) 
R’ (аајиѕќеа)................. .29 47 .26 .25 
Flow 4 eR E X EES Ce 11.13* 23.42* 9.92* 9.47* 
1901 (N = 76): 
Income................. Eb ers —.012 —.055* .006* —.482 
(—.20) (—.30) (.21) (—.22) 
Proportion urban............. —.042 —.030 — .005 1.082 
(—.13) (—.03) (—.04) (.10) 
Proportion of wageworkers in 
labor Ёогсе................. .099 .027 .100* — 2.687 
(.24) (.02) (.56) (—.18) 
R? (айјиѕівд)................. ‚01 .05 .41 .09 
Кызыке кк рау ар 1.22 2.39 18.66* 2.44 


NOoTE.—Standardized coefficients are in parentheses. 
*Px.05. 


Finally, let us turn to the variable in which we are primarily interested, 
the proportion of wageworkers in the labor force. This variable is a global 
measure which includes wageworkers in agriculture and in industry, those 
in small enterprises as well as those in large factories and mines. As such, 
it does not permit a full test of the hypotheses. For example, I have argued 
that different forms of capitalist development would have different effects 
on marital fertility. Clearly, the measure used here does not allow eval- 
uation of this contention. We should, however, expect to find that the 
proportion of wage laborers is positively associated with nonmarital fer- 
tility and negatively related to age at first marriage. 

The findings indicate that the,proportion of wageworkers is indeed 
positively associated with the rate of nonmarital fertility in both 1861 and 
1901. This is so even after the proportion urban is controlled for, that 
factor having previously been found to be strongly correlated with ille- 
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gitimacy. Contrary to the hypothesis presented above, however, the pro- 
portion of wage earners is not significantly associated with age at first 
marriage at either time. Although wide variations in average age at first 
marriage existed in France in both 1861 and 1901, these variations were 
apparently not linked to regional variations in the proportion of workers 
employed by capitalist enterprises. Finally, the proportion of wageworkers 
is not significaritly associated with the rate of marital fertility or the rate 
of total fertility. On the whole, this is not surprising. My initial argument 
was that marital fertility rates would be higher only in regions where 
primitive forms of capitalism had developed. Evaluation of this conten- 
tion requires differentiating between various forms of capitalist 
development. 


р ТАВГЕ 4 


UNSTANDARDIZED AND STANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
MEASURES OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROLETARIANIZATION, WITH INCOME 
AND PROPORTION URBAN CONTROLLED, 1861 AND 1901 


DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 


\ Total Marital Nonmarital 
INDEPENDENT Fertility Fertility Fertility Age at First 
VARIABLES (р CA) Ua Marriage 
1861 (N = 77): 
Proportion of agricultural 
эуадезуогКег.:............. .022 —.108 —.071* —5.565* 
(.03) (7.06) (—.30) (—.24) 
К: (айуиїей)................. .29 ‚47 .23 .29 
ПОРОРО POL Ru 11.12* 23.75* 8.38* 11.37* 
Proportion of industrial 
wageworkers............... — 026 —.007 .— .095* 4.044 
(—.04) (—.01) (.41) (.18) 
ОЕ. ОБЕРЕ БИ .29 .47 .27 .26 
| E EORR 11.13* 23.42* 10.26* 9.79* 
1901 (N = 76): 
Proportion of agricultural 
wageworkers............... —.083 —.399 .013 —7.121* 
(7.12) (—.19) (.04) (—.29) 
К: (адјиѕіей)................. ‚00 .09 .24 ,12 
СТРОМА .76 3.49* 8.82* 4.41* 
Proportion of industrial 
эларезуогКегз............... .229* 419 .140* 2.705 
| (.47) (.29) (.66) (.16) 
R? (айјиѕќед)................. .09 .10 .46 .05 
Ful e euer Tu orae e 3.48* 3.68* 22.61* 2.26 


NOTE.—R? and F statistics refer to the equations containing both the independent and control variables. 
Standardized coefficients are in parentheses. 


*P x ‚05. 
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The first attempt to accomplish this task involved distinguishing be- 
tween proletarians in agriculture and those in industry. Thus, for the 
analysis presented in table 4, separate regression equations were con- 
structed, including, first, a measure of the proportion of agricultural 
wageworkers in the labor force and, second, a measure of the proportion 
of industrial wageworkers in the labor force. The results confirm that the 
agricultural and industrial measures are indeed associated with the de- 
mographic variables in different ways. Only the proportion of industrial 
workers is positively associated with the rate of nonmarital fertility. Sim- 
ilarly, though the industrial measure is not significantly related to age at 
first marriage, a significant negative relationship between the proportion 
of agricultural wage earners and age at first marriage emerges, a finding 
which supports the original hypothesis. And for the first time, a significant 
association is uncovered between one of the independent variables and 
total fertility. The proportion of industrial wage earners is positively as- 
sociated with total fertility for the year 1901. 

These findings underline the importance of considering separately dif- 
ferent forms of proletarianization but they still neglect the importance of 
variations in the scale of capitalist development. To remedy this omission, 
I introduced one last variable into the analysis, a measure of the average 
number of wageworkers employed in industrial establishments. The re- 
sults are presented in table 5. 


TABLE 5 
UNSTANDARDIZED AND STANDARDIZED PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
AVERAGE SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL WORKPLACE, WITH INCOME AND PROPORTION URBAN 
CONTROLLED, 1861 AND 1901 


DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
Total Marital Nonmarital 
INDEPENDENT Fertility Fertility _ Fertility Age at First 
VARIABLES qp ад) GA) Marriage 
1861 (N = 77); 
Average size of industrial 
жогЕр!асе................. .003 .010 .004 .189 
(7.07) _ (—.08) (.27*) (.12) 
R? (адјиѕіед)................. .29 .48 .20 .25 
y Ч 11.29% 23.95* 7.37* 9.23* 
1901 (N = 76): 
Average size of industrial 
могЕр!асе................. .131 .228 .069 .446 
(.62*) (.37*) (.76*) (.06) 
22 (айјиѕіей)................. .21 .13 .58 .04 
FE ook exa КОЛЛ ga 7.49* 4.85" . 35.03* 1.97 





NoTE.—R! and Р statistics refer to regression equations containing both the control and independent 
variables. Standardized coefficients are in parentheses. 


*Px.05. 
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Given the strong correlation between the average size measure and the 
proportion of industrial workers, it is not surprising that the findings 
presented in table 5 are similar to those in table 4. The average size 
measure is positively associated with nonmarital fertility in 1861 and 
positively related to all three measures of fertility in 1901. The finding 
that nonmarital fertility was higher in regions of large-scale capitalist 
industry fits well with our original argument. However, the positive as- 
sociation between average size of workplace and marital fertility not only 
constitutes a rejection of our hypothesis but also runs counter to most 
explanations for the decline of fertility in Europe during the period of 
industrialization. In the following section, I discuss this finding further. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings of this paper indicate that differences in modes of production 
were associated with differences in population patterns, though -not al- 
ways in the ways suggested by proponents of such an approach. As such 
they do not lead to a simple explanation of demographic differentials but 
instead raise new issues for investigation. Above all, they testify to the 
complexity of the French case and help account for the attention it has 
received from students of population change. In this discussion of the 
findings, I consider briefly each of the demographic variables. 


Nonmarital Fertility 


Although from a purely demographic point of view the rate of nonmarital 
fertility is the least important of the variables, it may well be that this 
variable is a good indicator of variations in courtship patterns and in the 
social lives of young people. The strong relationship between the pro- 
portion of industrial wageworkers and nonmarital fertility makes clear 
that the development of industrial capitalism was associated with higher 
levels of nonmarital fertility. It is particularly interesting that the rela- 
tionship persists even after one controls for the proportion urban, a factor 
previously found to be associated with nonmarital fertility. It is clear that 
something more than city life contributed to the high levels of illegitimate 
fertility which characterized some French departments. While we cannot 
be sure, it seems reasonable to assume that these higher levels of illegit- 
imate births were associated with a greater frequency of sexual activity 
among the young and unmarried. What remains to be known is whether | 
these higher rates reflect the emergence of a new attitude toward sexuality 
and interpersonal relations (Shorter 1975) or whether they were the simple 
result of a breakdown of parental supervision and control over the ac- 
tivities of young people. 
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Age at Marriage 


Although a number of previous studies have found that first marriages 
occurred earlier in regions of capitalist development, the situation in the 
French case is not so simple. Only one of the measures used, the proportion 
of agricultural wageworkers, was associated with a lower age at first 
marriage. Indeed we find that in some regions which were centers of 
heavy capitalist industrial development the average age at first marriage 
exceeded the national average. This makes the negative association be- 
tween the proportion of agricultural wageworkers and age at first marriage 
all the more intriguing. Since the former measure was not positively 
related to total fertility, it is difficult to conclude that the lower age at 
marriage reflected a desire for larger families. What it may point to is an 
alternative response on the part of young people to their new-found in- 
dependence. Whereas those in centers of industrial proletarianization de- 
layed marriage while at the same time entering into premarital sexual 
relationships, in agricultural settings young people opted instead for ear- 
lier marriage. Evaluation of this conjecture will require more information 
on the conditions of life and the behavior of young people in these different 
types of communities. 


Marital Fertility . 

The findings were weak in the case of marital fertility. Only the average 
size of workplace in 1901 was clearly linked to marital fertility. However, 
in this case the negative findings are just as interesting. The fact that 
predominantly peasant areas did not experience higher marital fertility 
runs counter to some widely held ideas. In pursuing this problem it will 
be important to focus not only on the factors leading to high fertility in 
areas where large factories were located but also on the factors which 
encouraged restraint in other regions. It is important to remember that 
even the highest levels of marital fertility in France at this time were 
relatively low in comparison with those of other European nations (Knodel 
1974; Lesthaeghe 1977; Livi-Bacci 1977). Indeed, what is remarkable is 
how low marital fertility rates were in some parts of the country. Future 
research will have to approach systematically the issue of the costs and 
benefits of raising children in different settings. The persistence of child 
labor until the 20th century may have served as an inducement to families 
in some areas to have a large number of children (L. Tilly 1979; Tilly 
and Scott 1978). At the same time, the decline of rural industry and the 
scarcity and high cost of good farmland may have encouraged the spread 
of contraception and reduced marital fertility in areas lacking large cap- 
italist enterprises. While the findings presented here do not bear directly 
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on these issues, they do suggest that this is the direction future work 
should follow. | 


"Total Fertility 


The rate of tótal fertility is determined largely by the level of marital 
fertility and the average age at first marriage.* The fact that these two 
major components of total fertility were positively correlated during the 
period under study tended to reduce the variance in total fertility. The 
greater length of the childbearing period in areas where marriages oc- 
curred earlier was compensated for by lower marital fertility. Therefore 
the focus of attention should be on the factors affecting the principal 
components of total fertility and on the relations among these components. 
CONCLUSION 


The case of 19th-century France provides a severe test for theories of 
demographic behavior. In the past, it has been used to disprove the 
hypotheses of! widely accepted theories. This analysis has raised some 
new issues for current theories to address. The persistence of high levels 
of total and marital fertility in areas of large-scale capitalist industry poses 
a problem for those who emphasize the importance of the diffusion of 
knowledge about and attitudes favorable to the practice of contraception. 
It is difficult to see why some of these regions should have lagged behind 
in the spread of contraceptive knowledge or in the development of atti- 
tudes favorable to its use. On the contrary, these areas were on the main 
lines of French communication networks and were themselves important 
centers of diffusion for new products and new methods of production. 
They were also recipients.of migrants from all over the country. It seems 
likely that the reasons for the above-average levels of fertility will be 
found in structural factors which encouraged couples to continue in a 
pattern of high fertility. р 

If the findings of this paper raise problems for cultural theories of 
demographic behavior, they also provide little support for the model with 
which this paper began. Proponents of such models have argued that 
specific modes of production are associated with particular demographic 
patterns. However, the evidence presented here suggests the situation is 
more complex: Modes of production provide the structure within which 
historically significant factors operate. Specific economic and social de- 
velopments will have varying effects under different modes of production 


* Precisely, I, = (1, X Lm) + U, Ха — L2], where 7, stands for proportion married 
(see also n. 5). Since I, is a very small component of J, I, is largely determined by Г, 
and 1,. In turn, 7, is determined largely by age at first marriage. 
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and will therefore induce different demographic responses. Future re- 
search should seek to identify the relevant factors in particular historical 
circumstances and to assess their effects on population under different 
modes of production. 

Pursuit of these questions will require further developments and re- 
finements in methodology. The frustrations of dealing with highly aggre- 
gated data have often led researchers to argue for a shift to individual- 
level analysis (van de Walle 1978).? However, such a shift would not solve 
the problems encountered in this study. À better approach would involve 
focusing on smaller, more homogeneous units. This change would allow 
for a more accurate classification of areas on the basis of their dominant 
mode of production and a richer analysis of the determinants of demo- 
graphic variables. 

Finally, further advances in our knowledge will require longitudinal 
analyses of demographic change. The findings presented here have dem- 
onstrated important differences in the relationship between modes of 
production and population patterns at two times 40 years apart. The next 
step must be to locate the factors responsible for these changes. 


, Interestingly, Ryder (1980), having used the most modern survey data on individual 
fertility intentions and behavior, has argued for a shift in the other direction. 
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MEASUREMENT AND SOURCES ОЕ DATA FOR THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


1 
USED IN THE ANALYSIS 








Variable 


Description 
1861: | 
Proportion of agricultural 
wageworkers......... Proportion of male popula- 


tion employed as “jour- 
naliers" in agriculture 
Proportion of industrial 


wageworkers. ........ Proportion of male popu- 
: lation employed as “ou- 
i : vriers" in industry 
Proportion of | 
Sum of the agricultural and 


wageworkers b swa ame 
' industrial measures 
Average size of industrial 


Source 


France, Statistique de la 
France 1864, pp. 126—29; 
1868, pp. 194—97 


France, Statistique de la 
France 1864, pp. 126-29, 
132-67 


Same as above 





workplace ........... Average number of male France, Staristique de la 
1 wageworkers in industrial France 1873, pp. 850—52 
i establishments 
1901: Е 
Proportion of agricultural 
wageworkers......... Proportion of male popula- France, Ministère de l'Agri- 


tion employed as “jour- 
naliers" in agriculture 
i 


Proportion of industrial 


wageworkers......... Proportion of male popu- 
lation employed as “ou- 
. vriers" in industry 
Proportion of : 
wageworkers......... Sum of the agricultural and 


i industrial measures 


workplace ..'......... Average number of male 
' wageworkers in industrial 
: establishments 
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The hypothesis that IQ is an important variable in explaining de- 
linquent behavior among juveniles is examined theoretically and 
empirically. From a structuralist perspective, delinquent behavior 
is a consequence of social institutional practices, rather than of 
individual characteristics. The correlation of IQ with delinquency 
is not because IQ exerts any casual influence on delinquent behavior 
but because, in certain institutional settings (the schools), it may be 
selected iby the institution as a criterion for differential treatment. 
Changes i in institutional practices produce a change in the relation- 
ship between IQ and delinquency. Empirically, the variables in the 
structuralist model developed by the Office of Youth Development 
explain over 2096 of the variance in serious and nonserious delin- 
quency. The variables used in the IQ-delinquency hypothesis, a 
model based on individual characteristics instead of on institutional 
practices, explain less than 596 of the variation in serious and non- 
serious delinquent behavior. The conclusion is that the IQ-delin- 
quency hypothesis contributes nothing to existing delinquency theory. 


INTRODUCTION 


Research by Hirschi and Hindelang (1977) posits that IQ may be an 
important, although repeatedly ignored, variable in theories of delin- 
quency. They argue that the IQ-delinquency relationship is independent 
of social class and race and that IQ is at least as strongly related as either 
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to thank Delbert Elliott and the staff of the Behavioral Research Institute for making 
the data from their San Diego study available, Finn Esbensen for his involvement in 
setting up the data file and his advice concerning the quality of various indicators in 
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ymous reviewers for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper. Requests for 
reprints should Бе sent to Scott Menard, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
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class or race to delinquency.? They argue further that the assertion that 
IQ affects the likelihood of delinquent behavior is consistent with many 
contemporary sociological theories of delinquency. 

Establishing the fact that a negative, zero-order correlation exists be- 
tween IQ and both officially recorded and self-reported delinquency (SRD), 
they infer that an indirect, negative causal influence exists between IQ 
and delinquency.? The effect of IQ on deliquency is mediated through a 
number of school variables, particularly school performance and attitudes 
toward school. With success in, and attachment to, school as intervening 
variables, IQ exerts a negative causal influence on delinquency. Thus, 
high IQ leads to success in and attachment to school, which in turn lead 
to conformity; low IQ leads to failure in and estrangement from school, 
which lead to delinquency. 

While we do not attempt to deny the existence of a zero-order correlation 
between IQ and delinquency, our purpose here is to examine the question 
whether individual characteristics or institutional practices contribute 
more substantially to delinquent behavior. Contrary to Hirschi and Hin- 
delang’s revisionist argument that IQ is necessarily associated with de- 
linquency by way of academic performance in, and attitudes toward, 
School, we will attempt to demonstrate that both IQ and academic per- 
formance are linked to delinquent behavior only as a result of specific 
institutional responses to differential levels of each. We suggest that neg- 
ative attitudes toward school and possible resulting delinquent behavior 


* On the importance of race, see Chambliss and Nagasawa (1969), Gold (1970), and 
Elliott and Voss (1974). The important conclusion is that Orientals report much lower 
rates of delinquency than either blacks or Anglos. On socioeconomic status, see Hirschi 
(1969) and Gold (1970), who find statistical significance but substantive insignificance 
in its relationship with delinquency. Others (Chambliss and Nagasawa 1969; Farrington 
1973; Elliott and Voss 1974; Polk and Halferty 1966; Schafer and Polk 1967) find 
neither statistical nor substantive significance. Elliott and Ageton (1980), however, 
find differences by race and class on the most serious, predatory offenses in what is 
probably the best use of self-reports to date. 


3 The use of arrest statistics is at best questionable. They vary in accuracy across 
jurisdictions (Cressey 1970) and are biased by race and social class (Erickson 1972; 
Garrett and Short 1972), both of which are correlated with IQ (Polk and Schafer 1972). 
They reflect a nonrandom sample of 596—1096 of all serious (index) crimes, as measured 
by either victimization surveys (Ennis 1967; Skogan 1976) or self-report (Elliott and 
Voss 1974) and an undetermined but certainly smaller sample of less serious and 
“victimless” crimes. Self-reported delinquency, in comparison, has a test-retest reli- 
ability of about 90% (Hardt and Bodine 1965; Farrington 1973) and a construct validity 
of about 80% whether third-party reports, polygraph tests, or known (official) behavior 
is used (Clark and Tifft 1966; Dentler and Monroe 1961; Gold 1970; Hardt and 
Peterson-Hardt 1977). These figures are higher for crude categories than for specific 
offenses, possibly indicating some difference in the perception of the delinquent act 
by the actor and others. See, however, Elliott and Ageton (1980), who suggest that, 
in some respects at least, official statistics and self-reports may yield similar results. 
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are generated by the institutional structure through its response to indi- 
vidual low levels of school performance and IQ. 


Theoretical Discussion 


Clearly, the issue whether individual characteristics such as IQ or struc- 
tural characteristics such as institutional practices are most appropriate 
for theory construction in the study of delinquency deserves further ex- 
amination. In particular, two questions about Hirschi and Hindelang's 
IQ-delinquency hypothesis need to be answered. First, to what extent 
does the IQ-delinquency hypothesis supplant or supplement current de-. 
linquency theory? Can IQ be used to explain some of the variance in 
delinquent behavior left unexplained by strain, control, and labeling the- 
ories; or is ТО merely an extraneous variable, correlated with, but having 
no influence on, delinquency? Second, to what extent does this hypothesis 
receive empirical support? 

For purposes of comparison with current theory, the model of delin- 
quency developed by the Office of Youth Development (OYD), as detailed 
by Gemignani (1972) and Elliott, Blanchard, and Dunford (1976), is uti- 
lized here. This model incorporates elements of strain, control, and la- 
beling theories and focuses on institutional practices rather than on 
individual characteristics as the cause of delinquency.‘ Briefly, the OYD 
model states that access to desirable social roles and positive labeling in . 
the school, the home, and society in general mutually reinforce one an- 
other and lead to commitment to the legal and social norms of society. 
Commitment, in turn, leads to nondelinquent, conforming, or prosocial 
behavior. Negatively, the absence of access to desirable social roles plus 
premature and/or inappropriate negative labeling mutually reinforce one 
another and lead to alienation, a rejection of the rejectors. Alienation, in 
turn, leads to delinquent behavior. The behavior generated by institu- 
tional structures through opportunity and labeling may then feed back 
into the institutional structure, generating responses which reinforce that 
behavior. 

Figure 1 presents the two basic causal models schematically. In addition 
to the common dependent variable (delinquent behavior), they share a 
concern for attitudes toward school.5 This intermediate variable is in- 


“It has since been modified to also include aspects of differential association and 
subcultural theories; see, e.g., Elliott, Ageton, and Canter (1979). This modification 
is incorporated in fig. 1. 

* As a result of the extensive similarities between Hirschi and Hindelang's discussion 
of intelligence and delinquency and Hirschi's earlier work on the causes of delinquency 
(1969), references to the latter will be made where considered appropriate. Thus, 
Hirschi and Hindelang's measure of attitudes toward school, lacking specific delin- 
eation, may be interpreted to be one measure of attachment to school; other measures 
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Hirschi and Hindelang's Model: 


^ IQ — —— School Delinquent 


Performance ^ > Behavior 
-— 


Рай 
Favorable Attitudes — 
Toward School 


The OYD Model: 


Access to Desirable 
Social Roles <: 

T ~ Delinquent 
| “А Alienation. ———————— 3 Behavior 


M ee N ye 
Negative Labeling Delinguent 


Peer Group 
Association 


Fic. 1.—Alternative models of delinquent behavior. Solid lines = positive 
causal influence, broken lines = negative causal influence. The influence from 
school performance to attitudes toward school in Hirschi and Hindelang’s model 
is inferred from Hirschi’s earlier work (Hirschi 1969, pp. 120-22), 


cluded explicitly in Hirschi and Hindelang’s model and is implicitly in- 
cluded in the OYD model as one or more aspects of alienation (Elliott 
and Voss 1974). Insofar as IQ or school performance is used to negatively 
label individuals or to deny them access to desirable social roles, they 
should be correlated with, but not causally related to, delinquency. 

What do the IQ-delinquency hypothesis and the OYD model suggest 
about the relationship between IQ and delinquency in the general pop- 
ulation? According to Hirschi and Hindelang, with school performance 
and attitudes toward school as intervening variables, IQ exerts a negative, 
indirect causal influence on delinquency. High IQ leads to favorable ac- 
ademic performance and attachment to school, which in turn lead to 
conformity; low IQ leads to poor performance and attitudes toward school, 
_ which in turn lead to delinquency. By contrast, the OYD model suggests 

that both differences in and absolute levels of IQ lead to delinquency only 
if institutions respond to those levels or differences by denying opportunity 
to and/or negatively labeling those with low IQs. 

Note that the correlation between IQ and delinquency is adequately 
accounted for by the OYD model even though IQ is not included explicitly 
in the model. Differences in IQ may lead to differences in institutional 
responses, and some of those responses may stimulate delinquency. The 


are attitudes toward teachers and support for school authority (Hirschi 1969, pp. 120— 
30). 
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implication in the OYD theory is that IQ itself need not have any causal 
relationship with delinquency. That IQ is correlated with delinquency is 
an artifact of institutional selection of IQ as something to which to re- 
spond. It is the institutional practice of selectively denying access to 
desirable social roles and attaching negative labels to juveniles with low 
IQs that leads to more delinquent behavior among such individuals. If 
we eliminate the institutional reaction to IQ, the relationship between IQ 
and delinquency will also be eliminated. It is this relationship, and not 
the causal relationship suggested by Hirschi and Hindelang, that contem- 
porary theoriés of delinquency tend to emphasize. 

То what extent are the IQ-delinquency hypothesis and the OYD model, 
respectively, verified empirically? Hirschi and Hindelang have established 
two facts about their model. One is that there exists a negative, zero- 
order correlation between IQ and delinquency. Others (Elliott and Voss 
1974; Farrington 1973; Gold 1970; Slocum and Stone 1963) have found 
the same negative relationship between delinquency and conceptually 
similar measures of academic aptitude or achievement, including IQ and 
school grades. Hirschi and Hindelang’s second finding is that the rela- 
tionship between IQ and official delinquency virtually disappears when 
School performance is controlled. They suggest that this points to school 
performance as an intervening variable in the IQ-delinquency relation- 
ship. Given this information, Hirschi and Hindelang conclude that (a) 
IQ explains or is causally related to delinquency, and (b) IQ operates 
through the intervening variables of school performance and attitudes 
toward school. 

Unfortunately, the second intervening variable, attitudes toward school, 
is mentioned only once, never elaborated or explained, and never given 
empirical support.$ Furthermore, the argument that school performance 


6 Again, Hirschi (1969, pp. 120—23) elaborates on the assumption that the link between 
ability and performance, on the one hand, and delinquency, on the other, is the bond 
to the school. More important, however, is the impression that Hirschi and Hindelang's 
contention that IQ operates through the intervening variables of school performance 
and attitudes toward school is founded on Hirschi's (1969) earlier argument that ac- 
ademic incompetence leads to poor school performance to disliking of school to rejection 
of the school's authority to the commission of delinquent acts. First, Hirschi's concepts 
are single-item indicators and thus have less validity and reliability than multiple-item 
constructs (see section below entitled Construct Formation). Second, although seem- 
ingly harmless, Hirschi's use of “academic competence" rather than "intelligence" is 
significant. The test scores Hirschi uses in his study (Differential Aptitude Test verbal 
Scores) are not, strictly speaking, intelligence tests. While measures of academic com- 
petence or aptitude and general intelligence have been found to be somewhat highly 
correlated, they are formally and conceptually distinct (Mehrens and Lehmann 1975). 
Thus, if Hirschi and Hindelang are indeed building their IQ-delinquency argument 
on Hirschi's earlier work, their interpretation of "academic competence" to mean 
"intelligence" is both careless and inaccurate. 
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is an intervening rather than a control variable has serious problems. 
First, the relationship between academic performance and IQ is con- 
founded by the practice of tracking. Polk and Schafer (1972) and Rosen- 
baum (1976) have indicated that the assignment of students to “noncollege” 
rather than "college" tracks has a negative effect on academic perfor- 
mance, independent of IQ. Second, there is evidence that grading, track- 
ing, and other similar school practices tend to produce fairly constant 
rates of failure, both academic and nonacademic, despite differences in 
ability levels of the populations of different schools (Rhodes ca. 1970, pp. 
15—18).7 

Correspondingly, the relative strengths of the relationships between 
school performance and delinquency, and between IQ and school per- 
formance, may render the influence of IQ on delinquency substantively 
inconsequential. In addition to tracking, the use of grades as a means of 
social control in the classroom (Rhodes ca. 1970, p. 15) may attenuate 
the correlation between IQ and school performance. 

The OYD model, however, has strong empirical support. А cross- 
sectional study (Brennan and Huizinga 1975) found that nearly one-third 
of the variance in SRD was accounted for by the OYD model. A longi- 
tudinal study by Elliott et al. (1976) found that nearly one-half (R? = 
.45) of the variance in changes in SRD could be explained using the OYD 
model. Research on dropouts leads to similar results. If the relationship 


? Rhodes suggests that the more general sense of failure, of not belonging because one 
is a "troublesome" student, may be even more important than academic failure. He 
finds that the rate of troublemakers as seen by the school administration is virtually 
constant over all schools, regardless of actual rates of misbehavior. The suggestion 
that rates of academic failure across schools with different ability levels in their pop- 
ulations are constant is also supported by Bloom (1976, pp. 155—71). Simons (1978) 
suggests that IQ can change in response to environmental factors and is therefore ` 
unstable over time. Simons's argument is а good one, but he did not carry it far 
enough. Rosenbaum’s (1976) data specify that curriculum tracking may actually depress 
IQ ш the lower tracks—those that receive the mandatory quota of failures described 
by Rhodes. The central point here is that the institutional practices of generating 
failure and tracking may (a) affect IQ itself and (b) confound the relationship between 
IQ and academic performance. 


* Bloom (1976, p. 52) cites evidence that "tests of general intelligence correlated about 
+.50 (+.10) with achievement over a great variety of courses and subjects." Most of 
the variance in school performance, then, is unexplained by IQ. Related to this is the 
finding by Elliott and Voss (1974) of beta weights of less than .10 between school 
performance (grades) and delinquency when a variety of other variables were statis- 
tically controlled. If we make the generous assumptions that (a) IQ is as highly cor- 
related with delinquency as it is with school performance and, (b) even with other 
variables controlled, the standardized regression coefficient of IQ on school perfor- 
mance is equal to the correlation between IQ and school performance, IQ explains 
(ndirectly) only (.5) X (.5) X (.1) = 2.596 of the variance in delinquency. In the 
absence of empirical figures to dispute these estimates, the IQ-delinquency hypothesis 
looks rather unpromising. 
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between IQ and delinquency applies only to those in school, the theo- 
retically interesting point is not that IQ is related to delinquency but that 
the relationship occurs only within a certain institutional framework. This 
latter would again lead one to a focus on institutional practices instead 
of on individual characteristics. Elliott and Voss (1974) find no significant 
differences between delinquency rates of dropouts who are intellectually 
capable and those less intellectually capable. As predicted by both the- 
ories, school failures are somewhat more delinquent while still in school 
than their more capable peers. In terms of officially recorded delinquency, 
dropouts aré actually less delinquent after they drop out than persons 
with similar characteristics who remain in school (Elliott 1966; Elliott 
and Voss 1974). This is consistent with the structural approach to delin- 
quency embodied in the OYD model but is unexplained by the IQ-delin- 
quency hypothesis. Those who drop out shed their institutional failure 
roles and have the opportunity to acquire adult (desirable) roles. 
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Fic. 2.—Integrated model: a preliminary causal graph. Solid lines = positive 
causal influence, broken lines = negative causal influence. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH: A CAUSAL MODEL OF 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


The two delinquency models examined in the previous section focus on 
diverse explanations for delinquent behavior. In this section, the two 
competing models are tested empirically by (1) comparing the two models 
independently and (2) constructing a theoretical model incorporating ele- 
ments of both. Figure 2 displays the theoretical variable linkages implied 
in the literature and derived from the two models in causal form (i.e., it 
is a path-analytic model).? The model posits the following: (1) The greater 
the IQ, the greater the academic aptitude. (2) The greater the academic 
aptitude, the greater the academic performance. (3) The greater the ac- 
ademic performance, the lower the perceived negative labeling. (4) The 
greater the perceived negative labeling, the lower the perceived access to 
desirable goals. (5) The greater the perceived negative labeling, the greater 
the alienation. (6) The lower the perceived access to desirable goals, the 
greater the alienation. (7) The greater the alienation, the greater the 
delinquent peer group association. (8) The greater the delinquent peer 
group association, the greater the frequency of delinquent behavior. (9) 
The greater the alienation, the greater the frequency of delinquent behavior. 


Integrating the Delinquency Models 


It should be readily apparent that propositions 4—7 constitute the OYD 
model presented in figure 1. Propositions 1—3 are the links between the 
IQ-delinquency hypothesis and the OYD model. While including IQ in 
the causal model is actually theoretically inconsistent with the OYD model, 
it allows us to test the influence of IQ on delinquency in the presence of 


? As Nie et al. (1975, p. 358) note, “Path analysis is primarily a method of decomposing 
and interpreting linear relationships among a set of variables by assuming that 1) a 
(weak) causal order among these variables is known, and 2) the relationships among 
these variables are causally closed." Path analysis is not a procedure for demonstrating 
causality; it is a method for tracing out the implications of a set of causal assumptions 
imposed on a system of relationships (Nie et al. 1975). Although attempts were made 
to include most of the prior causes that could lead to spurious associations in the model, 
the comprehensiveness of the list of variables is ultimately unknown. Similarly, while 
it is fair to assume that the recursive (one-way) causal model occurs more often and 
with greater effect than the possible feedback alternatives, and carefully designed 
measures serve to minimize the confounding of the causal ordering, with cross-sectional 
data such as are utilized here it is not possible to test with total accuracy the assumed 
causal ordering. We recognize that causal orderings other than the one proposed here 
may be selected in conjunction with a different theory. Glueck and Glueck (1950), for 
instance, would argue that delinquent behavior leads to association with delinquent 
peers. Our selection of the OY D model as a theoretically coherent, empirically justified 
model dictates the causal ordering of the variables. ideally, the question of order would 
be eliminated (and the potential feedback relationships examined) with longitudinal 
data; however, such data are currently unavailable to us. 
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the variables in the OYD model. In order to integrate completely the IQ- 
delinquency hypothesis with the OY D model, however, a distinction must 
be made between academic aptitude, or ability, and academic perfor- 
mance. Ácademic aptitude is measured by a variety of general academic 
aptitude tests including the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT), the Aca- 
demic Promise Test (APT), and the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), 
all of which have been widely used as multifactor aptitude tests (Mehrens 
and Lehmann 1975). Academic performance is indicated by grade point 
average (GPA), a system response measure. A second distinction must be 
made between academic ability, hereafter called academic aptitude, and 
general intelligence. General intelligence may be measured, for the present 
purposes, by IQ. 

Finally, some measure of attitudes toward school is necessary to include 
all components of the IQ-delinquency hypothesis. While the conceptual 
meaning of attitudes toward school is never specified by Hirschi and 
Hindelang, review of Hirschi's early work (1969) suggests that this concept 
is one aspect of the overall attachment or bond to school. Similarly, the 
model proposed here incorporates attitudes toward school as one aspect 
of alienation from, or lack of attachment to, school (see the section below 
entitled Multiple-Indicator Constructs for further details on this particular 
concept). In particular, the model we propose suggests that institutional 
practices will distort the relationships between academic aptitude and 
academic performance and between IQ and academic performance. Fur- 
thermore, owing to the institutional practice of negative labeling, aca- 
demic performance should be "ultimately more predictive of delinquent 
behavior than either IQ or academic aptitude. 


Other Correlates of Delinquency 


Two other variables are included in the present analysis because of their 
consistent and well-supported relationship to SRD: sex and age. Males 
consistently commit more delinquent acts than females whether self-re-. 
ports or official statistics are used (e.g., Elliott and Voss 1974; Gold and _ 
Reimer 1975), and males also tend to commit more serious crimes (Gold 
and Reimer 1975). Age appears to have a weak positive relationship with 
delinquency (e.g., Dentler and Monroe 1961; Elliot and Voss 1974; Gold 
and Reimer 1975). These variables are included for statistical control; we 
advance no hypotheses here concerning their relationship to delinquency, 
in spite of the zero-order associations reported above, since it is possible 
(and in fact likely) that what association actually exists is a result of 
institutional responses to age and sex. 

While race and socioeconomic status were considered for inclusion in 
the proposed model, they are rejected for two reasons. First, we wish to 
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allow IQ to explain as much of the variance in deliquency as it can. If 
race and socioeconomic status are unrelated to delinquency, they will 
drop out of the model naturally in the analysis. If they are related to 
delinquency, however, the well-known association between IQ and race 
and socioeconomic status will tend to weaken the apparent influence of 
IQ on other variables in the model. (This is not a problem with age or 
sex.) Our first reason for excluding race and socioeconomic status, then, 
is to enhance the apparent influence of IQ. Second, the relationship of 
race and socioeconomic status to delinquency is not so clearly established 
as that of age or sex (see, e.g., Elliott and Voss 1974; Dentler and Monroe 
1961; Gold 1970; Hirschi 1969; Tittle, Villemez, and Smith 1978; Voss 
1966). 


METHODS AND MEASURES 
Data and Sampling 


Data for the study were taken from a longitudinal, random subsample 
of San Diego high school youths (Elliot and Voss 1974). The study em- 
ployed a purposive sampling technique,!? whereby a target population of 
2,721 ninth-grade students was selected from seven junior high schools 
and one four-year high school. The cohort, except for dropouts and trans- 
fers, progressed through the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
and remained essentially intact throughout the study period. The inves- 
tigation data were obtained annually throughout the four-year period from 
official records and through questionnaire administration (Elliot and Voss 
1974, pp. 41-52). For the subsample used here, items were available 
pertaining specifically to the ninth-grade youth. Of the 665 cases, 257 
had complete data on all of the indicators needed for this analysis. 


ю For justification of purposive sampling in this particular study, see Elliott and Voss 
(1974, pp. 39—41, 59—60). Аї the time we were writing this paper, we had access to 
a randomly selected 2595 subsample of the first wave (ninth grade) of Elliott and Voss's 
original sample. Of the 665 cases to which we had access, 257 had complete data on 
all the variables used in our analysis. The variance (F = 1.264, P < .05) and mean 
(t = 4.981, P = .001) for serious SRD were statistically significantly smaller for the 
257 cases, reflecting а greater tendency among serious delinquents toward selective 
nonresponse. There is little substantive significance in this difference, however; the 
respective means are 0.87 and 1.05, and the variances 1.88 and 2.37, for the 257 and 
665 cases. Minor SRD, IQ, DAT, GPA, sex, age, and socioeconomic status show no 
significant differences.in variance and, although some show statistically significant 
differences in mean values, the differences are quite small and not substantively sig- 
nificant. In particular, IQ and minor SRD show neither statistical nor substantive 
differences between the 257 and 665 case samples. Overall, our results should be 
generalizable to the entire sample. 
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Construct formation.—All of the composite measures discussed in the 
following section were constructed from items measured on ordinal or 
dichotomous rather than interval scales. Factor analysis was used to 
construct multiple-indicator measures. Since factor analysis is, like regres- 
sion and analysis of variance, a variant on the general linear model, 
considerations that apply to regression analysis apply similarly to factor 
analysis." 

Single-indicator variables.—Age, sex, and (in accordance with Hirschi 
and Hindelang [1978], p. 611) IQ are treated as exogenous variables in 
this model. The IQ percentile rank serves as a measure of intelligence. 
Other categorical, single-indicator variables are academic performance, 
measured by GPA, and academic aptitude, measured by scores on the 
DAT (see Mehrens and Lehmann [1975], pp. 142—47 for a description of 
this test). А 

Multiple-indicator consiructs.—The remaining variables іп the model 
are multiple-indicator composite variables constructed from standardized 
items by using either principal components factor analysis" or (in the 
case of measures of academic access and delinquency) additive scaling. 
(See the Appendix for variable composition and table 1 for scale prop- 
erties.) Briefly, the use of initial factor analysis, а method whereby all 
the variables are concurrently analyzed for intercorrelations, produced 
specific item aggregates. These item aggregates were subsequently intro- 
duced to repeated factor analyses to determine the extent of their inter- 
correlations and their factor loadings and factor score coefficients, that 
is, the relative importance of each indicator in terms of the overall concept. 

Validity.—In order to create constructs which reflected accurately the 
theoretical concepts in the model proposed here, we used conceptual as 
well as empirical methods of interpretation. Initial methods of variable 
construction utilized face or content validity as well as formally estab- 
lished criteria; that is, concept indicators noted repeatedly in the literature 
and used successfully in previous research, specifically that of Elliott and 
Voss (1974) and Elliott et al. (1976). From these theoretical guidelines, 
factor analysis was used to create the composites and assess the validity 
(as well as reliability) of the empirical measures. Carmines and Zeller 


u See, e.g., Bohrnstedt and Carter (1971) on the robustness of regression analysis. See 
also, e.g., Gaito (1980), who indicates that scale properties are not н requirement for 
the use of various statistical procedures. The use of ordinal rather than interval data 
should have no effect on direction and little (if any) on magnitude of relationships in 
this study. 

п For a discussion of principal components analysis with iterations (РА2) and orthog- 
onal (varimax) rotation as well as details on scale construction as discussed below, 
i.e., through factor analysis and the creation of composite or complex variables utilizing 
factor loadings and factor score coefficients, or weights, see Kerlinger (1979), Nie et 
al. (1975), and Zeller and Carmines (1980). 
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(1979) discuss in detail the uses and limitations of assessing construct 
validity through factor analysis; for present purposes, construct validity 
was evaluated by the formulation and reformulation of measures by factor 
analysis to the extent that the relationships between measures were con- 
sistent with the theoretical propositions mentioned previously. 

Official versus self-reported delinquency.—The decision to use self- 
report data stems from the increasing recognition that official statistics 
on juvenile delinquency have serious limitations. Briefly, not all delin- 
quent acts are officially recorded—for example, Williams and Gold's (1972) 
national sample reveals that less than 396 of admitted juvenile offenses 
are known to police—and the recorded acts are not a random sample of 
acts that occur (Gold 1970). While critics question the validity of self- 
report inquiries in relation to concealment, exaggeration, forgetfulness, 
and so on, research indicates that self-reports seem to be the best available 
data source for delinquent behavior and that measurement errors do not 
appear to be correlated sufficiently with other variables to bias interpre- 
tations (Hardt апа Peterson-Hardt 1977; see also n. 2 above). Specific 
validity checks used by Elliott and Voss (1974) for the data used in this 
study included comparisons of self-report data with police and court 
records, and internal comparisons by grade level, sex, social class, and 
ethnicity, as well as teachers’ nominations of “potential” delinquents; see 
Elliott and Voss (1974, pp. 71—88) for a complete discussion of their 
validation procedures. 

Reliability.—While inquiries into the overall reliability of self-report 
measures have not received the attention given to validity, several studies 
have obtained evidence (from e.g., test-retest data) indicating that self- 
report responses are generally internally consistent and stable (Clark and 
Tifft 1966; Dentler and Monroe 1961; Hardt and Bodine 1965). In par- 


B Problems of conceptualization, definition, and measurement in both self-report and 
official measures of delinquency continue to emerge. More recent research has at- 
tempted to reconcile the apparent discrepancy between official and self-reported find- 
ings. One approach challenges the strength of the empirical evidence for the class 
differential in official data (Tittle and Villemez 1977; Tittle et al. 1978; Hindelang 
1979), while the other challenges the methodological adequacy of self-report research 
(Elliott and Ageton 1980). Elliott and Ageton have found that results of self-report 
studies which are contrary to those produced by official delinquency may be the 
consequence of self-report instrument construction, specifically, (1) the items selected 
may be unrepresentative, (2) the items included may overlap, and (3) the type of 
response sets typically employed with self-report measures (i.e., numerical estimation 
based on imprecise categories) may severely truncate the true distribution of responses. 
The implications of the research above are critical in assessing the theoretical model 
of the present paper. Аз the self-report measures utilized in the empirical analyses are 
characterized by methodological problems similar to those cited by Elliott and Ageton 
(1980), they may not have been sensitive enough to capture the theoretical differences 
in delinquency involvement. Thus, it is possible that the inclusion of either socioeco- 
nomic status or official delinquency measures would not have yielded valid results. 
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ticular, Elliott and Voss (1974) attempted to reduce the possibility of 
response set, or unreliable respondents, by reversing the order of responses 
to both the delinquency items and other conceptual items in the 
questionnaire. 

Furthermore, Zeller and Carmines (1980) note that the reduction of 
random error and increased reliability are among the more important 
arguments for the use of multiple-indicators in research. The reliability, 
or internal consistency, of additive scales may be assessed using Cron- 
bach's a, a conservative estimate of scale reliability that is dependent on 
the length of the scale; in a scale consisting of relatively few items it is 
likely to be low (Zeller and Carmines 1980). The reliability of factor- 
constructed scales can be assessed by using Ө, a special case of a (Zeller 
and Carmines 1980). Reliability coefficients were computed here for all 
the composite, multiple-indicator variables, and estimates, when avail- 
able, were obtained for the other, single-indicator variables. Table 1 pre- 
sents the composite reliabilities, factor loadings, and factor score coefficients 
for each component, as well as the percentage of variance explained by 
each factor (R?). 

Finally, one use of reliability coefficients is to correct correlations for 
attenuation (Zeller and Carmines 1980). This has not been done for the 
present analysis primarily because it would work to the disadvantage of 
the IQ-delinquency hypothesis. Measures of IQ and academic aptitude 
have the highest reliability coefficients, and, therefore, their relationships 
with other variables would be least strengthened by correcting for atten- 
uation. In particular, the correlations of other variables with the delin- 
quency measures would increase, relative to those of IQ and academic 
aptitude. By not correcting for attenuation, therefore, we allow IQ and 
academic aptitude to exert the maximum possible influence on delin- 
quency, relative to the influence exerted by the other variables. If the IQ- 
delinquency hypothesis proves substantively unimportant under these 
circumstances, it is likely to prove unimportant under others as well. 


AN EMPIRICAL TEST 
Respecification of the Causal Model 


'The initial causal ordering of the variables is indicated by the propositions 
used to represent the proposed model of delinquent behavior. However, 
because labeling, access, and alienation each split into two constructs as 


м Although this may serve to decrease the total influence of IQ on delinquency, there 
is no guarantee that correction for attentuation would increase that total influence; 
e.g., those variables least influenced by IQ might determine a relatively larger share 
of the variance in delinquency after all variables were corrected for attenuation. 
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CoNSTRUCT RELIABILITIES (а), FACTOR LOADINGS, FACTOR SCORE COEFFICIENTS, AND 
PERCENTAGE OF VARIANCE EXPLAINED (Ё?) 


Reliability Factor Factor Score 
Composite Variable and Components Coefficlent* Loading Coefficient R 
Perceived academic labeling: .861 .706 
X8 How you rate your ability.... 77 .26 
X9 How your friends rate your | 
РЕЧЕ .83 .36 
X10 How other students rate your 
ability «oie cU жаШ .76 .23 
X11 How teachers rate your ability .76 .25 
Perceived social labeling: .831 .541 
X6 Teachers think you are a prob- 
lem child................... .49 .12 
X7 Teachers think you will be in 
trouble with the law......... .67 .20 
X12 Friends think you will be in 
trouble with the law......... .67 17 
X23 Father thinks you will be in 
trouble with the law ......... .83 .28 
X24 Mother thinks you will be in 
trouble with the law......... .84 .36 
X25 Parents think you are a problem 
child: naa а .49 .06 
Perceived academic access:t 20.327 
X15 How far you would like to go 
in school............. is 
X16 How far you think you will go 
in 56600]......... eee eae um ied 
Perceived employment access: .577 .703 
X13 Chance of getting job you want 
as adult........... eR RV .64 ` 41 
X14 Chance, compared with others 
in United States, of getting the 
job you want............... ‚64 41 
School alienation: .656 .744 
X5 Do you like school?.......... —.69 —.47 
X32 Never cared for school....... .69 47 
Home alienation: . .633 .476 
X21 Agree with father on right and 
WIODE.. l.l ev x ыкы. 77 .50 
X22 Agree with mother on right and 
МГП, ree .70 .37 
X28 Parents never understood me . —.40 —.14 
X33 Family members were always 
close ..... ОР — ЕУ .32 .10 
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Reliability Factor Factor Score 
Composite Variable and Components Coefficient* Loading Coefficient R? 





Delinquent peer group association: .870 .703 
X17 Friends I am with most often 
ever in trouble with the law .. ‚79 .26 
X18 Friends I have known for the 
longest time ever in trouble with г 
the-law алла РЬ .84 .36 


the law ......... E ‚86 42 
Nonserious delinquency: М.А. 
X45 Petty theft (less than $2.00)... 
Liquor violations... ......... 


Runaway ............... es 
Serious delinquency:t N.A. 
X46 Gang ВЕБ ................. 


Robbery ................... 
Serious and nonserious (combined):$ .87 
RAS RAG. og ьи eh eek eae 
Intelligence: .92 
MAL AO] ар 
Academic aptitude: .29—.97 
X38 РАТЯ..................... 2504 NS 
Academic performance: N.A. N.A. 
X39 СРА**..................... LS E 
Ае” ъй ар envie suits М.А. PEN aan N.A. 
Sex ЛКК tel x PLE АННИ N.A. OE E. М.А. 


* Reliability coefficient is 0 unless otherwise noted. 

t Additive scale; reliability coefficient is Cronbach's a. 

+ Additive scale based on Eliott and Voss (1974). 

$ Additive scale based on Elliott and Voss (1974); reliability ccefficient is a for total delinquency 
(nonserious and serious); reliability coefficient not reported for separate scales. 


|| Reliability coefficlent is а based on test-retest; reported іп Mebrens and Lehmann (1975, p. 1121. 
Notice that this figure is for ages 11—17 and probably understates IQ reliability; therefore, the relationships 
between IQ and other variables in this study are less attenuated than any other set of relationships. The 
result is that the estimates of correlations involving IQ are generous compared with the estimates of 
correlations involving other variables. 

# Reliability coefficient is split-half reliability coefficient reported in Mehrens and Lehmann (1975, 
p. 143). 


** No estimates of reliability for these are available here. 
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a result of factor analysis, it is necessary to incorporate the separate 
composites into the causal ordering. 

Both home alienation and school alienation may be affected by the 
different types of negative labeling and access. In accordance with the 
literature, it is argued that school alienation is more likely to generate a 
dislike for the home environment (e.g., responses by parents to negative 
attitudes toward school) than vice versa. Hence, school alienation is placed 
causally prior to home alienation. Similarly, it is hypothesized here that 
academic, or school alienation, is influenced directly by academic labeling 
and access, while nonacademic, or home alienation, is influenced directly 
by nonacademic or social labeling and employment access. 

Furthermore, since it is proposed that perceived negative labeling will 
diminish perceived access, academic labeling precedes academic access 
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Fic. 3.—Integrated model: a final causal graph 
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and social labeling precedes employment access. A question emerges 
whether academic access is necessarily prior or subsequent to negative 
social labeling. The belief that one is perceived as unintelligent, or that 
he or she cannot go as far in school as is.desired, may readily result in a 
sense of being, or at least being regarded as, less worthy. In contrast, the 
perception that others have a negative general image of oneself is unlikely 
to affect one's beliefs in his or her chances of obtaining as much education 
as desired. Thus, perceived academic chances are far more likely to be 
affected by academic labeling and demonstrated academic ability. Per- 
ceived academic labeling and access are therefore causally prior to per- 
ceived negative social labeling and access. The resulting proposed causal 
ordering is diagrammed in figure 3. 


Method of Analysis 


The tenability of the proposed causal or path models of delinquency was 
examined and evaluated through the use of multiple regression tech- 
niques. Following the assumption of one-way causation, the regression 
of each variable in the model on every other prior variable was deter- 
mined. The regression was performed in a stepwise manner with forward 
inclusion. The stepwise process was discontinued as soon as a regression 
coefficient failed to have an F-level significance of .05, a tolerance of .10 
or greater, or a standardized beta greater than .100. These procedures 
eliminated insignificant causal paths from the analysis; paths which were 
retained may be said to have been empirically “verified” through the 
regression analysis. The magnitudes above were set fairly low in recog- 
nition of the probability of deflated values of some of the correlation 
coefficients (based on moderate though not high reliability estimates for 
some variables). Any such limits are somewhat arbitrary but, given both 
the reliability levels and sample size involved, the limits proposed here 
are generally reasonable. 

Furthermore, arguments presented in reference to the construction and 
use of the ordinal-level composite variables may be applied. here. Spe- 
cifically, regression analysis appears to be quite robust (Bohrnstedt and 
Carter 1971); violation of other assumptions (e.g., normality, linearity, 
homoscedasticity) is equally unlikely to affect the substantive results (Boyle 
1971). 


Results 


Tables 2 and 3 present means, standard deviations, and correlations of 
the variables used in this study. Figure 4 and table 4 presen: the results 
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of testing the relationship between IQ and delinquency with academic 
aptitude, GPA, and school alienation (attitudes toward school) as inter- 
vening variables. As predicted by Hirschi and Hindelang, the influence 
of IQ on delinquency is indirect. The model as a whole explains 4.5% of 
the variance in both serious and nonserious delinquent behavior, and the 
total influence (all of it indirect) of IQ explains less than 2% of the variation 
in delinquency in both models. Notice that DAT, perhaps а more objective 
measure of actual academic ability, has a direct influence on serious gle- 
linquency, whereas GPA, a measure which reflects institutional reaction 
and, in part, may reflect labeling, has a direct influence on nonserious 
delinquency. . 

Figure 5 and table 5 present the results of testing the OYD model of 
delinquency. The model as a whole explains 28.6% of the variance in 
nonserious delinquent behavior. and 20.4% of the variance in serious 
delinquent behavior. Notice that the explained variance is over four times 
that of the IQ-delinquency hypothesis in spite of the fact that in figure 
5A there are the same number of direct influences on delinquency as in 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 





Standard 

Variable Mean Deviation Code 
Sex (female) ............................ s 1.4981 .5010 x2 
Age vox ы ыд corte Pea a eec Y doa 13.9767 .5149 хз 
DAT score (десе).......................... 5.9027 2.5683 X38 
GPA. (десе)... sere cele rerba m iR 5.3619 1.3160 X39 
IQ (decile) юл ois Lp be eur УЫ 6.2062 2.5218 X41 
Nonserious SRD ........................... 3.1829 2.7001 X45 
Serious SRD suce rry EGRE e. aae py .8716 1.8758 X46 
Perceived employment ассезз................. — .0007 .7832 JOBDIF 
Perceived academic access ................... — 3463 1.2409 SCHDIF 
Perceived positive academic labeling .......... .0646 .8644 Fi 
Perceived negative social labeling ............. —.0547 .8661 F2 
School айепайоп........................... —.0208 .8130 F3 
Home айепаНоп............................ —.0614 .8196 F4 
Delinquent peer group association ............ —.0706 .8555 F5 


15 DAT is included here to maintain the distinction between general intelligence and 
academic ability. If DAT is excluded from the model, explained variance is .045 for 
nonserious delinquency and .042 for serious delinquency, and IQ continues to have 
no direct effect. 
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Fic. 4.—Causal model: the IQ-delinquency hypothesis. А, Nonserious SRD. 
B, Serious SRD. 


TABLE 4 


А 
SUMMARY OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLE INFLUENCES ON NONSERIOUS AND SERIOUS 
SRD: IQ-DELINQUENCY HYPOTHESIS 





Dependent Variable Zero-Order Beta Directly Indirectly · Total 
and Correla- Coef- Total Explained Explained Explained 
Independent Variable tion ficient* Influencet Varianceł Variance$ Уапапсе| R? 
Nonserious SRD: : .045 
IQ ее —.077 0 — .076 0- .006 .006 
DAT. аА —.050 0 —.057 o .003 .003 
GPA а: —.157 —.129 —.157 .020 .005 .025 
School alienation .170 .145 .148 .025 0 .025 
Serious SRD: .045 
IQ. cn oret s —.155 0 —.124 0 .019 .019 
DAT............ —.160 —.143 —.153 ‚023 .001 .024 
GPA............ —.157 0 —.027 0 .004 .004 
School alienation .158 .141 141 .022 .000 .022 


* Direct influence on dependent variable. 

Т See Heise (1975) for computation of total influence. 

+ Directly explained variance = (beta coefficient) (zero-order correlation) and refers only to the 
variance attributable to a variable without considering indirect causal paths. The sum of the directly 
explained variance over all the independent variables is equal to the explained varlance-—R! or coefficient 
of determination—in the dependent variable. 

$ Variance in the dependent variable attributable to the independent variable by other than direct 
causal paths. This was computed by subtracting the directly explained variance from the total explained 
variance (see n. t). 

|| Total amount of variance in the dependent variable attributable tp the independent variable, through 
both direct and indirect causal paths. Total explained variance = (directly explained variance) + 
(ndirectly explained variance). This should not be confused with the total explained variance in the 
dependent variable, the coefficient of determination, or R?. 
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Fic. 5.—Causal model: the OYD model. A, Nonserious SRD. B, Serious SRD 
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IQ and Delinquency 


the IQ-delinquency model, and in figure 5B only one additional direct 
influence has been added. Notice also that, in figure 5, the influence of 
school alienation (the variable common to both models) is mediatéd through 
delinquent peer group association.! Our first conclusion is that the struc- 
turalist OYD model, with twice as many variables, explains over four 
times as much variance in delinquency as the IQ-delinquency model. 

Figures 6 and 7 and table 6 present the results of combining the two 
models. Figures 6 and 7 display the causal influences on nonserious (fig. 
6) and serious (fig. 7) SRD verified empirically through the regression 
analysis. Table 6 summarizes all independent variable influences on the 
dependent variables, nonserious and serious SRD. | 

Figure 6 reveals that all influences on nonserious SRD operate through 
either perceived negative social labeling or delinquent peer group asso- 
ciation. Note that perceived academic labeling was eliminated from the 
. path diagram because it did not head a causal path leading to nonserious 
SRD. It is replaced by GPA, which has the same influence on perceived 
employment access here as perceived academic labeling has in the separate 
OYD model. 

The influence of age and both school and home alienation are through 
delinquent peer group association and are in the expected direction. Sex 
exerts an insignificant amount of indirect influence on the dependent 
variable. Perceived academic access has a small, negative, indirect effect, 
whereas perceived employment access has an indirect though unexpect- 
edly positive total effect on nonserious SRD (although the effect is very 
close to zero). 

Significantly, neither IQ nor DAT nor GPA has any direct effect on 
nonserious SRD. Their total influences, moreover, are quite small, sug- 
esting that neither intelligence nor institutional response thereto has any 
substantial effect on the more trivial forms of delinquent behavior. 

Overall, none of the indirect influences on nonserious SRD are very 
large. The constructs assessing individual's perceptions of what others 
think about them (negative social labeling) and the extent of delinquency 
among their friends (delinquent peer group association) are essentially 
alone in explaining nonserious SRD. These two constructs account for 
nearly 3096 of the variation in nonserious SRD. 

Figure 7 presents the causal influences on serious SRD; again, asso- 
ciation with delinquent peers is an important determinant. Perceived 
negative social labeling also influences serious SRD, but its effect, unlike 


1$ Also worth noting are the relationships involving perceived employment access and 
home alienation. Some of these relationships are not consistent with those hypothesized 
by the OYD model. To go into detail regarding these points here would be a distraction 
from the focus of this paper, but it is perhaps worth noting that these two variables 
have the lowest known reliability coefficients of all the variables under consideration. 
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that for nonserious SRD, is indirect. Perceived academic labeling is again 
dropped from the path model as it exerts no influence, direct or indirect, 
on serious SRD. Age, however, and school and home alienation all exert 
indirect influences through delinquent peer group association; their effect 
is small, though in the expected direction. Both perceived academic access 
and perceived access to employment exert a weak indirect influence on 
serious SRD, although again, employment access has an unexpectedly 
. positive (yet close to zero) total effect. | 
Both sex (female) and DAT have direct effects on serious SRD, but 
their explanatory power is small (about 296 of the variance for each). The 
influence of IQ operates through academic aptitude and is comparable to 
the latter in magnitude. - 


Аве ` IQ Sex (female) 
«776 
№09 
„366 ‚ 103 
DAT ———— — GPA .270 
ud 
A 
.116 ^ 1 
-.276 и j Perceived 
d — Academic 
oa 4 — 
РА 2 Access 
21-7-2118 
Perceived PE ЕЗ”, м 162 
Negative — 
Social d .166 
Labeling / -.131 








Perceived 


Employment 
Access 
1 


+ 
1 
! 
12,129 
i 
| 


.421 

Home | 
Alienation 

DÉlinquent .316 

Peer Group 

Association Nonserious 

.306 Self-reported 
Delinquency 


Fic. 6.—Combined causal model: influences on nonserious self-reported 
delinquency 
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Although more of the variables are involved in the model of serious 
SRD, the explanatory power is greater for the model of nonserious SRD. 
In particular, only delinquent peer association exerts a strong influence 
on serious delinquency; dropping all the other variables from the analysis 
would result in only a 396 reduction in explained variance. 

Compared with the separate models, the combined model represents a 
considerable improvement over the IQ-delinquency model with its ex- 
plained variance of 4.596 for both serious and nonserious delinquency, 
but a negligible change from the OY D model. For nonserious delinquency, 
the explained variance is 28.696, regardless of whether we use the separate 
OYD model or the combined model. Results indicate that the variance 
directly and indirectly attributable to the individual variables in the OYD 








Age IQ Sex (female) 
| 
-776 и 28 | 
.365 . 103 
DAT — — —, GPA | 
.116 \ p / .270 | 
`-.276 bud / Perceived |. 
tow ГА _ — Academic | 
^ \ П ES Access | 
^ M S 
Perceived & et aT .162 i 
Negative _ — 7 /\ .166 
Social*^ / \ | 
Labeling | 
Perceived | 
Employment 
Access | 
і -.122 
| 
1 
t | 
-.129 
427 | 1 
i 
| | 
Home y | 
Alienation | 
| 
-.128 | 
Delinquent N 
Peer Group \ | 
Association ——————————————— Serious 4 
.395 Self-reported 
Delinquency 


Fic. 7.—Combined causal model: influences on serious self-reported delinquency 
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model also remains the same. For serious delinquency, the OYD model 
alone explains 20.496 of the variance; the combined model explains 20.796. 
The direct influences of academic ability and sex in the combined model 
replace those of negative social labeling and home alienation, respectively, 
in the separate OYD model. Labeling still accounts (all indirectly) for 
about 696 of the variation in serious delinquency, and home alienation 
accounts for less than 0.196 of the variation in serious delinquency in 
both the OYD and combined models. 


Discussion 

Brennan and Huizinga (1975) found that nearly one-third of the variance 
in SRD was accounted for by the OYD model. Our results using a modified 
version of the OYD model are similar: 28.696 of nonserious delinquency 
(which accounts for over three-fourths of the delinquency in our sample) 
is explained by the OYD model. Serious delinquency, with about one- 
fifth of the variance explained, is not so well explained by the OYD 
model. Including IQ, academic aptitude, and academic performance in 
the OYD model contributes very little; the variance explained in non- 
serious delinquency is not altered, and the variance explained in serious 
delinquency is increased by a negligible 0.396. 

Other hypotheses are also called into question by results presented here. 
The strain hypothesis, reflected in perceived academic and employment 
access, receives even less support than the IQ-delinquency hypothesis. 
Academic and employment access combined explain less than one-half of 
196 of delinquency in the OYD and combined models, all of it indirectly. 
To some extent, this may be a problem of measurement; employment 
access has the lowest reliability of all the composite variables, and the 
only reliability coefficient of less than 0.6. Furthermore, these are mea- 
sures of self-perceived rather than actual academic or employment access. 
Whether a more objective (actual versus perceived) and/or reliable mea- 
sure of access to desirable social roles or statuses might lend more support 
to strain theory unfortunately cannot be resolved with the present research. 

Control theory is by no means exhaustively represented in the OYD 
or combined model; nevertheless, school alienation and home alienation 
represent the absence of two potential bonds to conventional society. 
School alienation indirectly explains only about 1% of the variance in 
both nonserious and serious delinquency. The indirect influence of home 
alienation accounts for more than 0.596 of tlie variance, even in the 
separate OYD model in which it has a direct and unexpectedly negative 
influence on serious delinquent behavior. As home alienation is the second- 
least reliable of the composite variables, and the only variable for which 
the composite explains less than half of the variance in its components, 
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again, measurement error is a possibility. Alternatively, it may be that 
other elements of control theory are more important for the explanation | 
of delinquent behavior, and these may add substantially to the OYD 
model.!? 

The hypotheses derived from differential association and labeling the- 
ory appear to be supported satisfactorily by both the OYD and combined 
models. Delinquent peer group association explains about 17% of the 
variance in serious delinquency and 1496 for nonserious delinquency. 
Negative social labeling accounts for at least 5% and as much as 2296 of 
the variance (if both direct and indirect influences are considered) in 
delinquent behavior. 

Clearly, further research is needed. Longitudinal research, such as that 
done by Elliott et al. (1976), may help to both clarify questions concerning 
causal order and deal with possible feedbacks among the variables ex- 
amined here. Consideration should be given to respecification of the OYD 
model. If possible, further research should include structural measures 
of more objective or actual access to desirable social roles and labeling 
(in addition to self-perception measures) and the open-ended measures of 
SRD described by Elliott and Ageton (1980). 


CONCLUSION 


The results presented above support the OYD model, and prompt the 
following conclusions: 

1. Theoretically, IQ is not causally related to delinquent behavior. It 
is one of many individual characteristics which social institutional pat- 
terns of behavior may or may not reward. It is the institutional pattern 
of behavior that (a) is causally related to delinquent behavior and (b) must 
be altered if the frequency or type of aggregate delinquent behavior is to 
be reduced or changed. 

2. Empirically, the association between IQ and delinquent behavior is 
so weak as to be negligible, given a properly specified causal model of 
delinquency. This follows logically from the first point above and is con- 
firmed in the earlier analysis. It is also consistent with previous research 
on delinquent behavior. 

We now return to the two questions raised at the beginning of this 
study: (1) To what extent is the IQ-delinquency hypothesis supported 


Y In a reanalysis of Hirschi's data from the Richmond Youth Project, Matsueda (1982) 
finds results that support differential association theory over control theory. His mea- 
surement of both differential association and control theory are more detailed than 
ours, but the conclusions he reaches are similar. In Matsueda's analysis, delinquent 
definitions mediate the effects of other structural variables on delinquency, in partic- 
ular, variables derived from control theory. In our results, the alienation variables are 
mediated by delinquent peer association. 
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empirically, and (2) to what extent does the IQ-delinquency hypothesis 
augment current theory on delinquency? 

Tn answer to the first question, the IQ-delinquency hypothesis receives, 
at best, weak support. That support, moreover, might arguably be eroded 
were race and social class controlled. Structural variables, in contrast, 
are well supported as influences on delinquency. 

Given the answer to the first question, the answer to the second question 
is necessarily unfavorable to the IQ-delinquency hypothesis. Even had 
the influence of IQ on delinquency been more substantial, however, the 
difficulties with the hypothesis we outlined in the first part of the paper 
would remain. Lacking both empirical support and theoretical utility, the 
IQ-delinquency hypothesis apparently adds nothing to existing delin- 
quency theory. 


APPENDIX 


Perceived Academic and Perceived Social Labeling 


Academic labeling is composed of four items assessing the individual's 
perception of how others (friends, students; teachers) rate his or her ac- 
ademic ability. Factor analysis confirmed academic labeling as a factor 
empirically as well as conceptually distinct from social labeling. The latter 
is a six-item composite variable which includes items assessing how the 
individual perceives he or she is being evaluated socially by others (friends, 
parents, teachers), including whether those others think the individual is 
a problem and/or heading for trouble with the law. 


Perceived Academic and Perceived Employment Access 


Perceived access to desirable social statuses, as a result of factor analysis, 
split into two composite variables—academic and nonacademic access. 
Items for both constructs were chosen from the Elliott and Voss (1974) 
Success-Failure scales. Academic access was constructed as an additive 
variable measuring the difference between how far the individual would 
like to go in school and how far the individual thinks he or she will 
actually go in school. Employment access is a two-item composite variable 
measuring the extent to which the individual perceives it is possible to 
obtain the type of employment he or she desires. 


School Alienation and Home Alienation 


The concept of alienation split into two components, academic and non- 
academic, following factor analysis. All the alienation items were selected ` 
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from the Elliott et al. (1976) Impact scales and Elliott and Voss (1974) 
Alienation scales. School alienation is a two-item composite assessing how 
much the individual likes school. This variable clearly reflects Hirschi 
and Hindelang’s single-item indicator attitudes toward school. The second 
alienation composite, home alienation, is a four-item variable tapping the 
extent to which the individual agrees with parents on questions of right 
and wrong, as well as the extent to which the individual's family is 
perceived as close and his parents are perceived as understanding him. 


Delinquent Peer Group Association 


Delinquent peer association is a three-item composite variable which 
measures the extent to which the individual's best friends, friends known 
the longest time, and friends with whom he associates most often are 
involved in delinquent behavior. 


Delinquency 


The criterion variables for this study are nonserious delinquency and 
serious delinquency. Nonserious delinquency is operationalized as an ad- 
ditive scale consisting of five offenses: theft less than $2.00, liquor vio- 
lations, vandalism, truancy, and runaway. Serious delinquency is also 
operationalized as an additive scale consisting of five offenses: gang fights, 
theft of $2.00—$50.00, theft of over $50.00, auto theft, and robbery. For 
а discussion of the serious and nonserious classifications, see Elliott and 
Voss (1974, pp. 65—67). All are self-reported offenses. 

Frequency and seriousness of offense have been found to be highly 
related to one another as well as to other variables (Gold 1966; Williams 
and Gold 1972). Drawing a distinction between serious and nonserious 
delinquency couples a concern for behavior that would be considered 
criminal regardless of age with a recognition that less serious offenses are 
the most frequently occurring types of delinquent behavior. The two 
delinquency classifications, although somewhat crudely divided, should 
yield results indicative of broad patterns of behavior and provide a back- 
ground for subsequent, more detailed research. 

The precise wording of the questions used for each of the indicators 
above can be found in Elliott and Voss (1974). For abbreviated wording 
of the questions, see table 1. 
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Status, Autonomy, and Training in 
Occupational Mobility! 


Michael Hout 
University of Arizona 


The effect of socioeconomic background on occupational attainment 
is well established. But the effect of status does not account for all 
of the association between occupational origins and destinations. 
The amount of autonomy accorded to workers and the degree of 
specialization in the training required of them are also important 
for mobility. Men whose fathers were entrepreneurs or were em- 
ployed in other positions that require little supervision are more 
likely than men whose fathers were closely supervised to enter oc- 
cupations that offer at least some degree of on-the-job autonomy. 
Autonomy and training are especially important for immobility. Men 
whose fathers were autonomous or specially trained are more likely 
than other men to be immobile. А model incorporating the effects 
of socioeconomic status, on-the-job autonomy, and specialized train- 
ing is fitted to the 1962 and 1973 Occupational Changes in a Gen- 
eration data. The model fits the data well with few parameters. 
Subpopulations defined by race, age, and education are also ana- 
lyzed. The analysis provides new insight into the weakening of the 
association between origins and destinations between 1962 and 1973, 
the convergence of black and white mobility patterns, and the role 
of education as an intervening variable in the mobility process. 


Social mobility is one of the most studied topics in all of social science. 
Interest in mobility goes back at least to the turn of the century. Sorokin 
(1927, pp. 416—17) catalogs 23 mobility tables calculated for data collected 
between 1900 and 1925. The earliest are French tables for 1900 reported 
by Limousin and Coste. Yet new findings and analytical developments 
come faster and more furiously in this field than in any other in sociology. 
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This intense activity is warranted by mobility’s place in our understanding 
of social stratification. Because the structure of intergenerational mobility 
gauges the persistence of material advantage from one generation to the 
next, answers to fundamental questions about opportunity, class, and 
privilege depend on the correct specification of that structure. 

Until recently, the focus of mobility research has been the occupational 
mobility matrix as a self-contained entity. The intergenerational flow of 
manpower from one occupational group to another, the prevalence of 
occupational immobility, and the rank ordering of occupational categories 
have dominated this field. Blau and Duncan (1967, p. 8) characterized 
the thrust of prior mobility studies this way: “Although the results of this 
analysis describing the mobility pattern occasionally related to other vari- 
ables, such as education or fertility, the major preoccupation is typically 
the internal analysis of mobility tables, and relatively little attention is 
devoted to the systematic investigation of the relationships between other 
factors and occupational mobility. The tendency to conceive of mobility 
as a single variable and examine it largely without relating it to other 
variables has severely restricted the fruitfulness of mobility research." 

In the 1960s, Duncan and his associates revolutionized stratification 
research by “decomposing the concept of occupational mobility into its 
constituent elements: social or career origins and occupational destina- 
tions" (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 9). The decomposition allowed re- 
searchers to express the relations in the mobility table as a causal relation. 
Other variables were added to the causal sequence, and elaborate models 
containing а dozen or more variables were proposed (e.g., Sewell and 
Hauser 1980). These developments led to a divergence of mobility research 
on the one hand and attainment research on the other. Mobility research 
continues to mine for nuggets of new data within the mobility table itself, 
while attainment research continues the search for intervening variables. 

Several developments published in this Journal in the past five years 
have bridged the gap between mobility research and status-attainment 
research. Duncan’s (1979) uniform association model and its applications 
by Breiger (1981), Yamaguchi (1982), and Logan (1983) foster a recon- 
ciliation because they share with attainment research the causal imagery 
of origins determining destinations and because they capture the effects 
of socioeconomic status within the mobility table in а single parameter 
or a small number of additional parameters. The power gained by em- 
ploying few parameters is the potential for multivariate analysis. Ya- 
maguchi and Logan both utilize this aspect of scaled models to incorporate 
the effects of education on the mobility process. If toó many parameters 
are used for modeling mobility, the sampling errors of those parameters 
become very large when the cross-classification is elaborated to many 
dimensions. In contrast, comparing a few mobility parameters across 
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categories of year, cohort, color, or education is a powerful tool that gets 
us back to the trail blazed by Blau and Duncan, that is, it “enables us 
to dissect the process of occupational mobility by determining how various 
factors condition the influence of origins on occupational success" (Blau 
and Duncan 1967, p. 10). 

This paper contributes three modeling innovations which lead to new 
substantive results. The first innovation is the use of category scores with 
more substantive content than in the previous applications of the uniform 
association model. This innovation leads to the second—the introduction 
of dimensions other than socioeconomic status. In this paper autonomy 
and training are added to socioeconomic status as dimensions of the 
association between father's occupation and son's current occupation. 
These two together lead to the third. A perennial problem in mobility 
modeling is а greater than expected number of cases along the diagonal 
of the table. This paper combines its scaling and multivariate aspects to 
account for most of this surplus. Together these modeling innovations 
produce new insights into the weakening of the association between fa- 
thers’ and sons’ occupations over the 1962—73 interval; the convergence 
of black and white mobility patterns; age and cohort variation in status, 
autonomy, and training; and the intervening role of education in the 
attainment process. 


THE NEW GENERATION OF MOBILITY MODELS 


Duncan’s uniform association model specifies a single parameter that 
"shifts the destination distribution upward or downward [in socioeco- 
nomic status] as the origin is shifted up or down" (Duncan 1979, p. 802). 
This parameter is the only one that applies to the association between 
origins and destinations in the mobility table, although other parameters 
are included in the model to fit the marginal distributions of fathers and 
sons. The uniform association parameter is similar to the regression coef- 
ficient in that it produces a linear and additive relationship between 
independent and dependent variables—in this case fathers’ status and the 
log-odds on sons' attaining a higher status occupation, respectively. Dun- 
can stresses the similarity (see also Haberman 1979, pp. 396—97; Logan 
1983; Hout 1983). An important distinction between uniform association 
and regression that is implicit in Duncan's formulation though not men- 
tioned by him is that, while the regression coefficient predicts the mean 
status of sons at each level of father's status under the assumption that 
the error variance is constant throughout the range of the independent 
variable, the uniform association parameter predicts the entire distribu- 
tion of the dependent variable across the given categories. 

Duncan applies the uniform association model to mobility in Britain 
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in 1949, It does not fit at conventional levels of significance. The main 
source of poor fit is immobility; more sons fall into their fathers’ occu- 
pational categories than the model predicts. Deleting the diagonal cells 
from the table? produces a significant improvement, but the linearity 
assumption must be relaxed by application of the row-effects model before 
an acceptable fit is attained (see also Goodman 1979). 

Breiger (1981) applies the uniform association and row-effects models 
to American mobility data. He finds that, although the models do not fit 
the full 17 X 17 tables he starts with, combining certain categories pro- 
duces an acceptable fit for the row-effects model. Goodman (1981) crit- 
icizes the criteria Breiger uses to combine categories. In sbort, Breiger's 
method leads to combinations of categories that are not statistically in- 
dependent and thus to an understatement of the association between 
origins and destinations. Goodman's criteria require that the odds on 
origin i versus another origin i’ must be constant for all destinations 
except i and i’, while the corresponding odds for destination i versus 
destination i’ must be constant for all origins except i and i’. Breiger's 
criteria allow substantial variation in those odds. His criteria are much 
weaker; they require constant odds only within the intersections of class 
aggregates formed by collapsing categories. Because of this approach, 
Breiger masks the part of the association that shifts the odds from class 
to class (see Hout 1983, pp. 72—76). 

Yamaguchi (1982) introduces a distinction between generalized and 
specific resources for occupational mobility. Education is his example of 
a generalized resource. It increases the odds on higher status destinations 
for men of all social origins. Specific resources like property, however, 
affect only some combinations of origins and destinations. By fitting spe- 
cial parameters to cells linked by specific resources, Yamaguchi obtains 
an acceptable fit of his modified model to the American data. His con- 
tribution is the introduction of concerns that are independent of class and 
status into the attempt to model the mobility table. This paper advances 
his contribution by generalizing aspects that he considers specific. The 
generalized autonomy and training effects introduced here account for а 
portion of the association between origins and destinations that is essen-: 
tially the same as that fitted by his specific effects. 

Logan (1983) develops partial uniform association models for three- 
way cross-classifications of origins, destinations, and education. His re- 
sults are very similar to those of attainment researchers who use regression 
methods. He does note significant residual immobility that is not attrib- 
utable to education. The most serious drawback of Logan's research is 


? Fitting a parameter to each diagonal cell provides the same result as deleting diagonal 
cells. 
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the level of aggregation that he must use because his sample has relatively 
few cases. This paper extends his research by examining partial mobility 
tables that contain more occupational detail and dimensions other than 
socioeconomic status. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Socioeconomic status is the most important dimension of occupational 
mobility. Indeed, much of what we know about the distribution of status 
in American society comes directly or indirectly from the study of occu- 
pational mobility. Even researchers who take pains to model mobility 
tables without reference to the order of the categories (e.g., Hauser et al. 
1975а, 1975b; Hauser 1978, 1979; Featherman and Hauser 1978, pp. 76— 
78, 147-50; Goldthorpe, Llewellyn, and Payne 1980) refer to status-related 
concepts such as “upward” and “downward mobility.” In short, the first 
objective in any mobility study is to determine how socioeconomic origins 
influence socioeconomic destinations. 

Granting the primacy of status in occupational mobility does not deny 
the possibility that other aspects of occupational roles may also influence 
mobility. In fact, evidence abounds that socioeconomic status does not 
exhaust the systematic covariance between origins and destinations in the 
mobility table (Blau and Duncan 1967, pp. 67—75; Klatzky and Hodge 
1971; Hope 1972; Horan 1974; Vannemann 1977; Featherman and Hauser 
1978, pp. 30—37; Spaeth 1979). Although previous studies of nonstatus 
dimensions of mobility differ among themselves in sample and method, 
they all find two factors that contribute to the pattern of mobility. The 
first dimension in each analysis is clearly socioeconomic status. The sub- 
stance of the second dimension is much less clear. After reviewing their 
results and many of the others cited here, Featherman and Hauser (1978, 
p. 34) conclude that the second dimension—whatever it is—is “weak and 
volatile with respect to measurement and analytic procedures," and they 
advocate closing the issue. 

Closing the issue of a second dimension of occupational mobility is 
premature. Despite researchers' difficulties in finding substantive inter- 
pretations for their results, each analysis has turned up something in the 
pattern of mobility that is orthogonal to socioeconomic status. Although 
the results may have been “volatile,” the volatility may be an artifact of 
method more than a finding of substance. All of the statistical models 
applied to the multidimensional problem to date—smallest-space analysis, 
canonical correlation, and cluster analysis—are exploratory; they give the 
researcher no control over the dimensions to be extracted from the data. 
Under those circumstances, interpretation of the results is closer to div- 
ination than to hypothesis testing. 
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. Furthermore, the methods generate second dimensions that are or- 
thogonal to the first dimension by construction. The possibility that any 
variables that are important for mobility are uncorrelated with socio- 
economic status is remote. So it is no great surprise that the substance of 
second-dimension results is difficult to divine; researchers are not looking 
at the second variable itself but at its residual stripped of covariance with 
socioeconomic status. Nor is it surprising that results differ according to 
the data and methods used. The correlation between status and the second 
variable is almost sure to differ from data set to data set, and each method 
purges that correlation somewhat differently in the course of calculating 
the coefficients which form the basis of interpretations. | 

The point of this paper is to specify the substance of the second di- 
mension a priori and to develop a model that realizes the given specifi- 
cation. This is accomplished by a confirmatory approach that posits a 
second dimension and submits it to the data for acceptance or rejection. 

The second dimension to be tested is autonomy. Autonomy in the form 
of control over the work process is a fundamental part of occupational 
differentiation in modern society. Some workers are supervised by others 
as they do their jobs. Other workers are relatively free of the constraints 
of supervision. The proposition tested here is that the odds on a son being 
in a position of autonomy (freedom from supervision) instead of a position 
that requires supervision increase as the autonomy of his father’s occu- 
pation increases.? 

Role modeling by the son leads to the association between father’s 
autonomy and son’s autonomy. The son first learns about earning a living 
by observing his father. While specific skills are not acquired in this way 
by most sons, an orientation toward what makes up “earning a living” 
is acquired. Does earning a living mean setting up shop and living on the 
proceeds, or does it mean finding a good, secure position with a reliable 
employer? Miller and Swanson (1958) label these contrasting outlooks 
entrepreneurial and bureaucratic, respectively. They find that the entre- 
preneurial orientation toward self-sufficiency or the bureaucratic orien- 
tation that favors security is a basic outlook developed at an early age. 
More important, placement on the entrepreneurial-bureaucratic spectrum 
is correlated with the objective conditions of the father’s employment. 
The more entrepreneurial a man’s occupation is, the more self-sufficient 

is his outlook (Miller and Swanson 1958). 

; The autonomy of the father’s job affects the son not only directly 
through role modeling but also indirectly through child-rearing practices 
? Of course, not all workers with supervisors are low in autonomy (Hall 1968). Factors 
other than supervision are important for autonomy, too, but most of those influences 


are controlled by including socioeconomic status and specific vocational preparation 
in the model. * 
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and values that parents hold for their children (Miller and Swanson 1958; 
Kohn 1969). In entrepreneurial households children are raised to be self- 
sufficient; in bureaucratic households social skills are favored. Each type 
of family sees its goal as instrumental for occupational success. And it is. 
Entrepreneurs must be self-sufficient; bureaucrats must be adroit in in- 
terpersonal dealings. 

Kohn (1969; Kohn and Schooler 1969) elaborates this work, concluding 
that, for socialization and self-concept, autonomy is a more important 
dimension of occupation than is socioeconomic status: *Occupational po- 
sition matters for values and orientations because it determines the con- 
ditions of self-direction that jobs provide or preclude. . . . In industrial 
society, where occupation is central to [workers] lives, occupational ex- 
periences that facilitate or deter the exercise of self-direction permeate 
their views, not only of work and of their role in work, but also of the 
world and of self” (Kohn and Schooler 1969, p. 677). Friends and as- 
sociates of the parents might lessen some of the effects of the father as a 
role model by serving as alternative role models were it not for the fact 
that workers select their social contacts from their own side of the entre- 
preneurtial-bureaucratic divide (Laumann 1966, 1973). 

Of course, the effects of autonomy are material as well as psychological. 
Fathers with their own business or professional practice may assist sons 
with gifts, loans, and access to commercial credit to a greater extent than 
men more dépendent on salary income. Although most men would like 
to help their sons, ready access to cash and credit is one of the fruits of 
autonomy. In short, capital assets and the freedom to use them increase 
the odds on autonomy for the sons of self-employed and similarly auton- 
omous fathers relative to the same odds for the sons of salaried workers 
at the same level of income. 

Perhaps other researchers would consider variables other than auton- 
omy important for mobility.* Autonomy was selected for this analysis for 
a combination of theoretical and empirical reasons. Mills (1946) marks 
autonomy as crucial to the distinction between the “old” and “new” middle 
classes—the entrepreneurs and independent professionals, on the one hand, 
and the salaried white-collar workers, on the other. The entrepreneurial/ 
bureaucratic distinction is identified by Lipset and Bendix (1952) as an 
important facet of intragenerational mobility. Blau and Duncan's (1967, 
pp. 67—73) concepts of “intuition” and “rational principles" are consonant 
with the entrepreneurial/bureaucratic distinction of Mills, Lipset and Ben- 
dix, Miller and Swanson, and Kohn and Schooler. 

Another approach that has arrived at this destination is that of Kluegel 
* The choice of independent variables is not limited to status and one other variable. 


The model can estimate the effects of up to R — 1 dimensions (where А is the number 
of rows in the table). 
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(1978), Spaeth (1979), Wolf and Fligstein (1979a, 1979b), and Kerckhoff, 
Campbell, and Trott (1982). All are concerned with the inability of oc- 
cupational status to account for aspects of occupatiorial differences in 
earnings. Their findings show consistently that, while autonomy (and 
related concepts like power and authority) is correlated with status, it has 
independent effects on earnings. The research in this paper extends this 
line of work by specifying the intergenerational component of autonomy. 


IMMOBILITY 


Immobility presents theories and models of social mobility with serious 
problems. The orientation of mobility theories and models is toward 
change. Yet a significant number of any cohort follow their fathers’ foot- 
steps into the same or similar occupations. Mover-stayer models (Spiler- 
man 1972; Singer and Spilerman 1974, 1976; Clogg 1981), quasi- 
independence models (Goodman 1965, 1969, 1972; Pullum 1975), quasi- 
uniform association and related models (Duncan 1979; Goodman 1979; 
Breiger 1981), and the diamond model (Hope 1982) are all ad hoc treat- 
ments of immobility. While these models achieve their goal of estimating 
mobility parameters that are not contaminated by residual immobility, 
they are unsatisfying because they control for immobility without ac- 
counting for it. 

The model proposed in this paper uses two independent variables to 
predict the amount of immobility for a given occupational category. The ` 
two explanatory variables are autonomy and training. Questions about 
the importance of these variables for immobility are among the oldest 
concerns in mobility research. Sorokin (1927, p. 419) quotes a 1908 Italian 
mobility study: *F. Chessa in his Trasmissione Ereditaria dei Professioni 
came to the tentative conclusion that 'hereditary transmission of occu- 
pation is stronger in those occupations which demand a greater technical 
experience and specialization or a more or less large amount of money 
for their performance than in the occupations which do not demand either 
of these conditions.’ . .. These statements . . . however, are still only 
tentative and need to be tested by further studies.” Autonomy is included ` 
as a cause of immobility under the supposition that the effects described 
above intensify for occupations most similar to the father's own occu- 
pation. Role modeling and material support are probably both more ef- 
fective at short range. The other predictor of immobility is training—not 
how much but how specialized the training required by an occupation. 
Specialization is one of the hallmarks of postindustrial society (Bell 1973). 
The leading indicator of specialization is the requisite amount of training 
that precedes employment. Some occupations require a great deal of 
specific vocational preparation, for example, surgeon, carpenter, or com- 
puter programmer. Others require more general skills, for example, jour- 
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nalist, machine operator, or farm laborer. Although it is highly correlated 
with. general educational requirements of an occupation (Cain and Trei- 
man 1981), specific vocational preparation is proposed as an important 
independent influence on immobility. 

The effect probably works through socialization and through occupa- 
tional networks. Whether a father is a generalist or a specialist at work 
influences his son's orientation (Kohn 1969). That is the socialization part. 
The network part of the training effect works through the tendency of 
specialists to band together in networks held together by formal organi- 
zations like professional associations and craft unions. These networks 
provide sons of incumbents with useful information about training op- 
portunities and job openings, information not available to other men's 
sons. More important, they inculcate occupational subcultures (Collins 
1975, p. 62). А certain amount of nepotism can be expected to boost 
immobility among the sons of specialists, too. The effect of clout is not 
given its due in most stratification research. Here it is treated by inference 
only, but at least it is not ignored. 

This substantive approach to scaling the relative size of diagonal cells 
to variables of interest—such as autonomy and training—is an advance 
over prevailing practice. Many studies delete the diagonal or, equiva- 
lently, treat each diagonal cell as a special case with its own parameter 
(Goodman 1965, 1969, 1972, 1979; Blau and Duncan 1967, pp. 44—48; 
Hauser et al. 1975a, 19756; Featherman and Hauser 1978, pp. 766; 
Duncan 1979; Clogg 1981; Breiger 1981). Duncan (1979) and others have 
decried the ad hoc nature of this approach. Clogg (1981), however, argues 
that each diagonal cell contains a residual class of “stayers”—individuals 
who will not change their original category owing to unspecified social 
inertia. This is not a viable interpretation. It has both conceptual and 
methodological flaws. First, the concept of social inertia, vague as it is, 
hardly applies to most of the excess immobility that is observed. For 
example, consider the occupations “judge” and “high school teacher.” In 
. most classifications, judges and high school teachers are coded in the same 
category: salaried professional, upper nonmanual, white collar, and so 
on. Yet in what sense is the son of a judge who becomes a high school 
teacher exhibiting social inertia? In principle, statistical models could be 
developed to adjust for this phenomenon somehow, but so far they have 
not been. The proportion of stayers in the diagonal cells of a mobility 
table should increase as the number of occupational categories is increased 
because more categories means less heterogeneity. In practice, the opposite 
occurs. As the classification is refined, leaving true stayers as a higher 
proportion of sons in the diagonal cells, the estimated proportions of 
stayers decline (e.g., Clogg’s [1981] comparison of 5 X 5 and 8 X 8 tables 
for Britain). Clogg is not to be singled out on this count. Other applications 
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of the mover-stayer concept (Spilerman 1972; Singer and Spilerman 1974, 
1976) have the same problem of heterogeneity and implausible estimates. 


THE MODEL 


The model proposed here is a generalization of Duncan's (1979) uniform 
association model. The uniform association model can be written in terms 
of expected frequencies, odds, or odds ratios (Goodman 1979). Expected 
frequencies are given by the log-linear equation 


log(Fj) = @ + a, + ay + bX,X,, (1) 


where Х,а, = Х,а, = 0, log(F,) is the natural logarithm of the expected . 
count in row i and column 7; the a,, fit the row marginals, the а„ fit the 
column marginals, b is the uniform association parameter, and X,X, = 
ij (the product of the row and column numbers). As Haberman (1974) 
points out, using the row and column numbers as scores is an arbitrary 
choice; other scores could be used if other information made a substitution 
reasonable. For example, we could set X,X, — 5,5, (the product of the 
Duncan [1961] SEI scores for categories і and 7). This is the first extension 
of the uniform association model adopted here. Haberman calls it the 
linear-by-linear interaction model. 

Further extensions of the linear-by-linear interaction model are pro- 
posed. First, a second linear-by-linear term is added to capture the hy- 
pothesized effect of autonomy on mobility. Furthermore, a set of terms 
is added to capture the hypothesized effects of autonomy and training on 
immobility: 
log(F,) = ay + a, + а, + 0,5,5, + Б.А, 

+ 4,052 + d,DA? + арт, (2) 


where А, is autonomy in occupation i, Т, is training in occupation i, and 
D, — lifi — j and 0 otherwise.5 Expected log-odds on one destination 
(j) versus another (j’) under this extended model of status; autonomy, 
and training (referred to hereafter as the SAT model) are given by 


Ф, = log (РыЕь) 
+ d,D,S? + d,D,A? + d,D,T,, | 


Il 


5 Note that eq. (2) includes the effect of status on immobility despite the lack of 
justification for such an effect in the text. This term is included as a control for the 
correlation between general educational requirements of an occupation and the spe- 
cialized training of substantive interest. 
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where D, = 1ifi =j, —lifi = j', and 0 otherwise. Equation (3) states 
that for the son of a man in occupation i, the odds on one destination 
relative to another area log-linear function of the status and autonomy of 
that occupational origin, the difference between the statuses of the two 
destinations compared, the difference in autonomy between the two des- 
tinations compared, and the expected rate of immobility for men from 
that origin which is given by the status, autonomy, and training of the 
origin. In the tables, the 6° are labeled “scaled-association” parameters 
and the d's are labeled "scaled-diagonal" parameters. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Data for this paper are from the Occupational Changes in a Generation 
(OCG-D survey directed by Blau and Duncan (1967) and its replication 
(ОСС-П) directed by Featherman and Hauser (1978). Sampling, mea- 
surement, and other technical information are available from those sources. 
Data are weighted to approximate the counts that might be expected 
under simple random sampling (Featherman and Hauser 1978, pp. 507— 
14). The counts obtained in this manner are referred to as "effective 
counts." 

The occupations analyzed in this paper are father's (or other head's) 
occupation at the time when the respondent was 16 years old and the 
respondent's occupation at the time of the survey. Both father's and re- 
spondent's current occupations are identically coded into 1960 census 
codes (for both 1962 and 1973) and recoded to the 17-category classifi- 
cation introduced by Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 23ff) and used in nearly 
all of the previous attempts to analyze nonstatus dimensions of mobility. 

The scores for status, autonomy, and training are means and odds for 
men in the 17 occupational categories during the 1970s. Status scores (5,) 
aré the means for Duncan’s (1961) socioeconomic index (SED for OCG- 
П respondents’ current occupations in 1973. The other two variables are 
not available in the OCG data. Data from the pooled 1972-80 NORC 
General Social Survey (National Opinion Research Center [NORC] 1980) 
are used. Male respondents were selected on the basis of age and em- 
ployment to construct a sample of men 20—64 years old in the experienced 
civilian labor force, so that these measures refer to the same population 
as the status scores and mobility tables. Autonomy scores (A,) are derived 
from answers to a question which asks whether the respondent is super- 
vised on the job. Responses are coded as the odds on having a supervisor.$ 
Training scores (Т) are the mean of the specific vocational preparation 
(SVP) for occupations in the 17 occupational categories (Temme 1975). 


$ The square of odds on having a supervisor is multiplied by — 1 so that d, has the 
sign appropriate to autonomy. 
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Scores used in this analysis are shown in Appendix table A1. 

Preliminary analyses showed that cells involving farm occupations have 
significantly larger residuals than cells involving other occupations. In- 
stead of deleting farm-origin men, as is often done (e.g., Blau and Duncan 
1967; see p. 177 for their reasons), I add a set of four dummy variables 
to equations (2) and (3). These dummy variables apply to classes of in- 
terstratum mobility into and out of farming. The cells to which each of 
the dummy variables apply are given in a note to table 2 below. Note 
that the model is still symmetrical because each dummy variable applies 
to both farm origins and destinations. Note also that coefficients are in 
metric form, so, whereas the coefficients for some farm dummies are 
greater than 1.0 and the status coefficients are small, the scales are not 
comparable, nor are the coefficients." 


RESULTS 


Table 1 assesses the fit, to the two replicate surveys, of the SAT model 
in equations (2) and (3) as augmented by the dummy variables for farm. 
The column heading L,? refers to the model of independence. The large 
numbers in this column attest to the substantial association between fa- 
ther's and son's occupations. The heading Lẹ’ refers to the SAT model. 
' The numbers in this column are much smaller than those in the 12 
column, indicating that the model accounts for most of the association in 
each year: 86.9% in 1962 and 85.896 in 1973. Even though the model 
fails to attain the conventional level of significance, it is quite powerful, 
capturing all but about 1596 of the association with just nine parameters. 
Further evidence of the goodness of fit is the small index of dissimiliarity 


TABLE 1 


GOODNESS OF FIT FOR 
SAT MODEL BY YEAR: MEN 20—64 YEARS OLD 


Year ы ы Ly ~La? A N 


With diagonal: 
1962... er 9 3,462.51* (256) 453.16* (247) 3,009.35* (9) .033 10,740 
1973 ааа, 4,868.08* (256) 691.23* (247)  4,176.85* (9) .032 21,635 
Without diagonal: 
1962.55 12s 1,800.51* (239) 411.53% (233) 1,388.98* (6) .031 10,740 
1975 сълза 2,455.05* (239) 620.82* (233) 1,834.23* (6) .029 21,635 


NoTE.— Numbers in parentheses are degrees of freedom. 
*O*P < .05. 


7 Models were fitted using FREQ (Haberman 1979, рр. 571-85). 
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between effective counts and those expected under the model for each 
year. The As show that only 3% of the effective count is misclassified by 
the model. 

To test whether the approximately 15% of the association not accounted 
for by the SAT model is attributable to failure of the attempt to model 
immobility, I fitted a quasi-SAT model to a table without diagonal cells. 
The results in the bottom panel of table 1 show that the diagonal does 
not contribute more than its share to the residual. While roughly half of 
the association between father's and son's occupation lies on the diagonal,’ 
less than one-fifth of the residual association is on the diagonal. Deleting 
the diagonal improves the fit by less than two percentage points, and it 
reduces А in each year by at most .003. Nonetheless, the fit of the quasi- 
SAT model is a significant improvement over that of the SAT model,? so 
parameter estimates for both models are presented. 

Parameter estimates are in table 2. They show very clearly the strength 
of the model. Each variable is significant, and each coefficient has the 
expected sign. Аз expected, the results show that an increase in origin 
status increases the odds on higher destination status. А very important 
result is the significant weakening of the status effect between 1962 and 

_ 1973. In their extensive analysis of the same data, Featherman and Hauser 
(1978, pp. 137—38, 217) conclude that the link between the generations 
loosened over this period, but they were unable to pin down the nature 
of the loosening. The results given here suggest that the change was 
exactly the kind of across-the-board reduction to which their methods are 
relatively insensitive. While the blocking methods that they apply are - 
sensitive to threshold effects and other nonlinearities, a linear shift may 
not be detectable. It is interesting to note that their regression analyses 
do pick up the linear shift (Featherman and Hauser 1978, pp. 227-32). 

Autonomy also has a strong, positive effect. Although the value of the 
autonomy coefficient for 1973 is less than that for 1962, the difference is 
not significant at the .05 level. Thus, part of the reason that uniform 
association, quasi-uniform association, and their modifications do not fit 
the OCG data is that mobility in the United States is multidimensional. 
A complementary interpretation focuses on the occupational classification 
employed: these results also indicate that the 17-category scheme is not 
a unidimensional classification. Future mobility research might be di- 
rected toward the development of a new classification scheme that is a 
unidimensional status hierarchy. 


* The proportion of the association on the diagonal is one minus the ratio of Lj? without 
the diagonal to L,’ with the diagonal: for 1962 (1 — 1,800.51/3,462.51) = .480 and 
for 1973 (1 — 2,455.05/4,868.08) — .496. 

э The test is the difference between Lw with and without the diagonal: for 1962 Lw? 
= 41.63 (df = 14, Р < .05) and for 1973 Lw = 70.41 (df = 14,Р < .05). 
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TABLE 2 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR 
SAT MODEL ву YEAR: MEN 20—64 YEARS OLD 


WITH DIAGONAL WITHOUT DIAGONAL 
PARAMETER 1962 1973 1962 1973 
Scaled association: 
Status (б*................ .780* .561* .772* .557* 
(.032) (.019) (.032) (.019) 
Autonomy (5,}*............ .398* .331* .396* .328* 
(.037) (.027) (.037) (.028) 
Scaled diagonal: 
Status (d) ............... —.161* —.136* 
(.023) (.015) 
Autonomy (dj*............ .153* .137* 
(.034) (.024) 
Training (dj. ............. 158* .151* 
(.012) (.008) 
Farm with: 
Upper nonmanual......... —1.163* — 1.097* —1.175* ~ 1.069* 
(.086) (.062) (.097) (.070) 
Lower nonmanual......... —.854* — 1.001* —.867* —.960* 
{.078) {.067) (.089) (.074) 
Upper manual ............ —.733* —.719* —.736* —.697* 
‚ (.071) (.056) (.081) (.063) 
Lower manual ............ —.692* —.744* — .689* —.703* 
(.063) C051) C074) (.059) 





NoTEÉ.—Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 

* Corfficients multiplied by 100. 

* Coefficients multiplied by 10. 

© The occupational categories are: upper nonmanual = professionals, managers, and nonretail sales- 
men; lower nonmanual = proprietors, clerks, and retall salesmen; upper manual = craftsmen (all 
industries); lower manual = service workers, operatives, and laborers (all industries); and farm = 
farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers. 

* P < 05. 

The effects of autonomy and training on immobility are positive, as 
expected. They show no signs of weakening between 1962 and 1973. The 
hypotheses that role modeling and specialization are important for im- 
mobility are supported by these data. The negative effect of status on 
immobility is not an expected result. Status is among the diagonal vari- 
ables only as a control for the general educational component of training, 
so none of the specific hypotheses guiding this analysis is affected by this 
unanticipated result. Part of the negative effect of status is attributable 
to high immobility among farmers’ sons (i.e., immobility net of marginal 
shifts away from farming). There is more to this effect than farming, 
though, as it remains significant when farm-origin men are deleted. An- 
other approach to interpreting the diagonal is the estimation of modified 
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immobility ratios (Duncan 1979). These modified immobility ratios are 
obtained by deleting diagonal cells and fitting the off-diagonal parts of 
the model. Estimates of modified immobility ratios are presented in Ap- 
pendix table A2. 

The dummy variables for farming indicate that, net of the marginal 
Shifts away from farming and the general pattern of status and autonomy 
effects, there is less movement out of the farm stratum than would oth- 
erwise be expected. There is also less movement into farming than would 
otherwise be expected. The effects are neatly stratified. The effect is 
stronger for nonmanual occupations (the difference between upper and 
lower nonmanual is not significant) than for manual occupations. 

In discussing the fit of the model, I noted that deleting the diagonal 
improved the fit slightly but significantly. Deleting the diagonal does not 
greatly affect parameter estimates. Estimates of the status and autonomy 
effects are insensitive to treatment of the diagonal. Nor do the farm effects 
change much. Diagonal cells are retained for the remainder of ihe analysis. 


CONVERGING MOBILITY OF BLACKS AND WHITES 


The effect of father's status on son's status is weaker for black men than 
for white men (Blau and Duncan 1967, pp. 208-27; Duncan 1968; Feath- 
erman and Hauser 1976). For black men this weak association results 
from a kind of perverse openness of mobility channels that balances 
upward and downward mobility within the narrow range of ‘statuses 
occupied by most black men. Although Featherman and Hauser (1976) 
find evidence that the color gap in returns to origins (and schooling) is 
narrowing, “differentials in returns to education and family resources 
remain" (p. 647). This pattern is particularly invidious because it so often 
sorts black men into industries and authority relations with the lowest 
returns to education (Stolzenberg 1975, 1978; Wright and Perrone 1977). 
In this section, new insights into differential mobility chances are gleaned 
from the SAT model. Wilson (1978) hypothesizes that increased oppor- 
tunities for blacks have led to a stronger association between socioeco- 
nomic origins and destination among blacks, but his data do not support 
his contention (see Hout 1984). 

Tables 3 and 4 give the goodness of fit and parameter estimates for the 
SAT model by race (black and white; men of other races have been 
excluded owing to small numbers of cases) and year. Since the OCG data 
are the primary source of the findings summarized in the preceding para- 
graphs, it is not surprising to find a pattern in the status results that is 
similar to what Featherman and Hauser found using regression models. 
The racial gap in the effect of status on mobility closes between 1962 and 
1973 because of countercurrents in the white and black populations. The 
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TABLE 3 


GOODNESS OF FIT FOR 
SAT MODEL BY RACE AND YEAR: MEN 20—64 YEARS OLD 











Lj ы Ly ~ Lx 

Year and Race (df = 256) (df = 247) (df = 9) А N 
1962: 

White........ 3,035.92* 422.54* 2,613.38* .035 9,795 

Black........ 307.92* 186.09 121.83* .068 822 
1973: 

White........ 4,314.27* 678.67* 3,635.60" .034 19,478 

Black........ :362.81* 153.61 209.20* .042 1,875 

*Р<.05 

TABLE 4 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES FOR 
SAT MODEL By RACE AND YEAR: MEN 20—64 YEARS OLD 


1962 1973 
White Black White Black 
Scaled association : 
Баби аала eder .761* .247 .527* .499* 
y (.033) (.168) (.020) (.091) 
Autonomy* ............... .372* .671* .335* .254* 
{.038) (.188) (.028) (110) 
Scaled diagonal: 7 
5їа{ц5*................... —.154* .020 -—.132* — .032 
(.024) (.151) (.016) (.075) 
Ашопоту°............... .151* .110 .127* .133 
(.035) (168) (.025) (.102) 
Training ................. .156* .069 .148* .100* 
(.012) (.045) (.009) (.033) 
Farm with: 
Upper nonmanual......... —1.074* —2.498* — 1.082* — 1.764* 
{.090) (.530) (.064) (.265) 
Lower nonmanual......... —.796 —]1.159* —.969* — 1.480* 
(.082) (.335) (.070) (.247) 
Upper manual ............ —.675* —1.163* —.717* —.733* 
(.075) (.286) (.058) (.210) 
Lower manual............ —.731* —.790* —.793* —.862* 
(.068) (. 194) (.054) (.181) 





NOTE.— Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
* Coefficients multiplied by 100. 

b Coefficients multiplied by 10. 

*P«.05. 
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effect of status declines for whites while it increases for blacks, reducing 
the differential in the process. 

‘Autonomy affects the mobility of white men in both years but affects 
the mobility of black men only in 1962 (although the autonomy coefficient 
for blacks in 1973 is not significantly different from that of whites, it is 
not significantly different from zero either). Detailed examination of the 
1962 father-to-current-job table for black males (not shown) reveals that 
this effect is due to intergenerational circulation of black men in two 
distinct channels. In one channel are men whose fathers worked in man- 
ufacturing. These men circulate among manufacturing occupations (with 
no effect of father's skill level on son's skill level). In the other channel 
are men with farm origins. They are likely to be working in farming or 
other nonmanufacturing occupations. Farming and other nonmanufac- 
turing occupations have high autonomy relative to manufacturing jobs. 
Thus the existence of these channels is responsible for the strong autonomy 
effect in 1962. By 1973 farm origins are much less common (down from 
46% to 1796 of sons), and the remaining men of farm origins are recruited 
into manufacturing occupations as well as into nonmanufacturing occu- 
pations. Furthermore, nonmanufacturing occupations recruit more from 
manufacturing in 1973. 

Blacks have very low rates of net mobility СИРЕ and Hauser, 
1978, pp. 325—27). The low rates are due to high circulation mobility 
rather than to immobility. This is reflected in the near lack of significant 
diagonal effects. Only the effect of training on immobility in 1973 is 
significant. 

The discussion to this point understates the extent to which mobility 
chances of black and white men converge between 1962 and 1973. Con- 
vergence is evident not only in the status dimension—a conclusion already 
reached by Featherman and Hauser (1976, 1978, p. 128)—but in other 
dimensions as well. Hout (1984) shows that the convergence of status 
effects is attributable to upward mobility between 1962 and 1973, not to 
the entry of new workers into higher-status occupations. The effects of 
autonomy on mobility and immobility are not significantly different from 
the corresponding effects for whites. Nor is the difference between blacks 
and whites in the effect of training on immobility significant. In fact, 
recalculating L,? from expected frequencies for black males that are ob- 
tained by substituting the values of the five SAT parameters estimated 
for whites into the equation for blacks increases Lw? by only 8.83. 

'The SAT model fits the data for black males, but it does not fit (at the 
.05 level) for white males. The indexes of dissimilarity (А) for whites show 
that it does pretty well—misclassifying only about 3.5% of the cases in 
each year. But the departures from expectation that remain are, none- 
theless, significant. 
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The lack of fit could indicate one of three things. More dimensions may 
be important, the functional form of the relationships may be misspecified, 
or the population may not be homogeneous with respect to some aspects 
of the mobility process. Evidence on black-white differences indicates 
heterogeneity. Subsequent sections of this paper show heterogeneity by 
age and education within the white population. These findings do not 
rule out the first two possibilities, but they do show heterogeneity to be 
a very important component of the lack of fit in the general population. 


AGE AND COHORT DIFFERENCES 


Life-cycle differences in the salience of current occupation and cohort 
differences in the context of the mobility process may well combine to 
produce heterogeneity among men of different ages in a cross-sectional 
survey. This heterogeneity can be further enhanced by long-term trends 
in the structure of the U.S. economy. Circulation mobility may well in- 
crease as production becomes concentrated in large-scale, rationally or- 
ganized enterprises (Stolzenberg 1978; Chandler 1979; Bergesen 1981) and 
as the economy shifts from the production of goods to the production of 
services (Bell 1973; Featherman and Hauser 1978, pp. 227-32). In par- 
ticular, these trends can be expected to weaken the effects of both status 
and autonomy as scale increases and rational universalism replaces more 
traditional terms of employment (Treiman 1970; Stinchcombe 1975). 
Trends in the effect of training are more difficult to anticipate. On the 
one hand, specialized training is becoming an important component of 
many jobs in new industries. On the other hand, jobs in older industries 
are being deskilled. Furthermore, the effect of training on immobility 
stems in part from the control incumbents have over the labor supply, 
and that control came under fire in the building trades and the professions 
between 1962 and 1973. 

То assess age, period, and cohort differences in mobility processes 
(recognizing the intractability of separating the three in this kind of anal- 
ysis), I divided each sample of white males into 11-year age groups. The 
unconventional width of the age groups reflects the 11-year gap between 
surveys. Cohorts may be traced by comparing a coefficient for men in 
one age group in 1962 with men in the next age group in 1973, for example, 
men born 1921—31 were 31—41 years old in 1962 and 42—52 years old in 
1973. Men 64 or 65 years old are excluded. The results of fitting the SAT 
model to mobility tables for these age groups appear in tables 5 and 6. 
To save space, coefficients for the farm dummy variables are not reported. 

The SAT model fits the data at the .05 level for white men over 30 
years old but not for younger men. The fit for younger men, however, is 
not much worse; the proportion of cases misclassified is not appreciably 
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greater for men 30 and under. There is not much pattern to the residuals 
for 1962. None of the residuals with a z-score (Haberman 1979, pp. 272- 
75) greater than 1.96 involves more than 20 cases, that is, the significant 
residuals are all in small cells. For 1973, two interesting patterns appear. 
First, the sons of upper nonmanual fathers are more likely to have service 
occupations than the model predicts. Second, immobility is unusual for 
manufacturing occupations: there is less immobility than expected for 
craftsmen, more than expected for operatives and laborers. 

The coefficients in table 6 show that the intergenerational link between 
father's and son's status is strong in each age group in both years. It is 
stronger for men over 30 years old than for younger men. The decrease 
in the effect of status noted above is apparent in all age groups. The 
decrease is greater for men younger than 42 than for older men. 

Comparing cohorts gives a different perspective on the pattern of 
changes. The only significant intracohort change is the decrease of .160 
for men born 1921—31 (31—41 years old in 1962). The strong effect of 
status for this cohort is an aberration in an otherwise orderly progression 
of intercohort changes. From the 1899—1909 cohort to the 1943—53 cohort, 
the effect of status on mobility loses nearly half its value. 

Deciding between a cohort perspective and a period perspective is 
difficult in general and very difficult in this situation. In this case I lean 
toward the period interpretation. Given the importance of early promo- 
tions for the socioeconomic career coupled with variance in age of labor 
force entry, the increase in the status effect around 30 years of age is to 
be expected as part of the life cycle. None of the differences among later 


TABLE 5 


GOODNESS OF FIT FOR 
SAT MODEL BY AGE AND YEAR: WHITE MEN 


Year and Age Lj L4 Lè — L 
(Years) (df = 256) (df = 247) (df = 9) A N 

1962: 

20-30........ 803.62* 287.92* 515.70* .060 2,265 

31-41........ 1,140.20* 283.64 856.56* .054 2,874 

42-52........ 930.29* 254.61 675.68* .049 2,674 

53-63........ 757.42* 238.37 519.05* .055 1,886 
1973: 

20-30........ 1,371.48* 381.18* 990.30* .044 6,147 

31-41........ 1,279.00* 289.16* 989.84* .043 4,666 

42-52........ 1,200.72* 285.55* 915.17* .041 4,747 

53-63........ 1,073.53* 269.74 803.79* .046 3,562 

* р < .05 
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age groups is significant. The period perspective is preferable because it 
is consistent with all of the data. The cohort perspective must reconcile 
the size of the effect of status on mobility in the 1921—31 cohort. 

The effect of autonomy on mobility is strong and positive for all age 
groups (cohorts) in both years. The only significant change between 1962 
and 1973 is for men 31—41 years old. None of the three intracohort changes 
is significant. Despite that simplicity, the cohort perspective is not pref- 
erable as an explanation of the autonomy effects. The sawtooth pattern 
of intercohort differences does not correlate with cohort size, wartime 
mobilization, economic growth at the time of labor force entry, or other 
© variables that might be important for cohort differences. 

The effect of status on immobility decreases with age in each year. It 
does not change over time. There is no pattern to the intercohort differ- 
ences, and the intracohort changes can be explained with reference to the 
decreasing effect over the life cycle. 

The effect of autonomy on immobility increases first and then decreases 
with age. The effect of training on immobility appears to decline with 
age, although none of the differences is significant at the .05 level. 

Note that the effects of status, autonomy, and training on immobility 
all diminish over the life cycle. From this result one might suppose that 
immobility is less important for older men. In fact, a larger proportion 
of older men than younger ones are immobile in 1962, and the relationship : 
between immobility and age is curvilinear in 1973 (see table 7). The 
decrease in immobility between surveys is due almost entirely to the 
decline of farming. 

Two possibilities regarding the persistence of immobility in the face of 
diminishing diagonal effects suggest themselves: (а) immobility of older 
men is related to a variable or variables not included in the model, or (5) 
the immobility so closely parallels mobility as the latter is related to status 
and autonomy that no special diagonal parameters are necessary to fit 
the association between immobility and these variables. If alternative a 


TABLE 7 


IMMOBILITY BY 
AGE AND YEAR: WHITE MEN 


Age (Years) 1962 "1973 
20-30 ............. 14.3 15.3 
ЗЛЕ 16.0 14.6 
42-52 ............. 16.2 13.4 
53-63 ............. 18.1 14.6 
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‘is right and some excluded variable is responsible for the immobility of 
older men, its influence will show up in the form of larger residuals for 
the diagonal cells of older men than of younger men. Standardized re- 
siduals for diagonal cells are presented in table 8. These data cast con- 
siderable doubt on alternative a. The oldest group has only one significant 
diagonal residual in each year. Alternative b is preferable. Scaled diagonal 
parameters for status and autonomy are needed to capture the pattern of 
immobility for younger men, but over the course of the socioeconomic 
life cycle, immobility gets integrated into the same patterns of status and 
autonomy relations that affect mobility. 


EDUCATION AND MOBILITY 


Most of the total effect of father's occupational status on son's occupational 
status is mediated by the son's education. This suggests that status may 
not be an important dimension of mobility for men with similar amounts 
of education. Tables 9 and 10 present the results of disaggregating the 
dta for white males by education. Black men are excluded because the 
difference between blacks and whites in the effect of education on oc- 
'cupational status is too great (Featherman and Hauser 1976) to combine 
blacks and whites, and there are too few blacks for a separate analysis 
at this level of detail. Men younger than 31 are also excluded because of 
the differences by age discussed in the preceding section. 

The SAT model fits the data in each education group. The model 
misclassifies from 3.7% to 9.1% of the cases, but none of the L,?s is 
significant at the .05 level. Considering the numbers of cases involved, 
the fits are excellent. 

Education diminishes distinctions based on origin status. In every ed- 
ucation group the effect of status is less than the weighted averages of 
.810 in 1962 and .671 in 1973 for white men over 30 years old (see table 
6). The leveling effect of education intensifies as length of schooling in- 
creases; the effect of status decreases with increasing education. For men 
with a college degree, status has no effect on mobility.!? Most of the 
decrease in the effect of status discussed in preceding sections is the result 
of large decreases for men without high school diplomas coupled with an 
upward shift in the distribution of education away from those categories 
in which the effect of status is strongest. 

The relationship between autonomy and. mobility is relatively unaf- 
fected by education. Only among college graduates in 1962 is the auton- 
omy effect for one educational category different from the effect for the 
others, and that difference is not statistically significant. 


9 Note, moreover, that the educational transition most affected by status of origin is 
the transition to college degree (Featherman and Hauser 1978, p. 244). 
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Immobility parameters depend on education. Only four of 10 status 
coefficients are significant. Considering that status is among the predictors 
of immobility only to control for the possible general educational com- 
ponent of the training measure, it is somewhat surprising that any status 
effects are significant. The effect of autonomy on immobility is weakest 
for high school dropouts. The rest of the variation in the effect of auton- 
omy on immobility is insignificant. The effect of training on immobility 
deviates little from its average for men over 30 years old, except among 
college graduates, for whom the effect of training is not significant. In- 
deed, none of the immobility effects among college graduates is significant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Occupational mobility is a multidimensional process. Status is central to 
mobility, but the opportunity for self-direction on the job is also important. 
Men whose fathers ran their own businesses, professional practices, and 
farms are themselves more likely than other men to enter occupations 
that promise a degree of autonomy. The complementary assertion is equally 
true. Men whose fathers worked on an assembly line or in a closely 
supervised white-collar position tend toward occupations that are closely 
supervised but promise a degree of job security in return. 

Occupational immobility deserves special attention. Occupations that 
require specialized training are the ones with the greatest immobility. 
Incumbents in these occupations use training requirements to control the 
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supply of qualified applicants. The combination of father's knowledge, 
network ties, and clout in this situation gives an advantage to sons of 
incumbents not available to sons of men in less specialized fields who (a) 
want to enter the specialized occupations or (b) cannot control competition 
from men with different backgrounds who wish to fill positions in the 
sons’ occupations of origin. 

The link between father's occupation and son's occupation loosened 
between 1962 and 1973. The loosening was due to a drop in the effect of 
status on mobility for white men. The change touched all age groups. 
Education was important for the change because the educational distri- 
bution shifted toward the categories in which status is unimportant and 
because the effect of status decreased most for white men with less than 
high school education. 

The results in this paper replicate the findings of others that blacks 
and whites have appreciably different mobility patterns. Net upward 
mobility for blacks was greater in 1973 than in 1962. This is reflected in 
the increase in the effect of status on black men's mobility. The period 
was marked by a general convergence in mobility chances of black and 
white men. The substantial differences in the effects of status, autonomy, 
and training that were evident in 1962 disappeared by 1973. Too much 
should not be made of this trend because blacks still get less return on 
. their investments in schooling than whites do. The convergence in mo- 
bility chances is a trend toward equality based in part on diminished 
stratification among whites and in part on increased stratification among 
blacks (Wilson 1978). 

Education mediates much of the intergenerational transmission of sta- 
tus. The effect of status decreases as education increases. Origin status 
does not affect destination status among college graduates. But education 
does not account for the importance of autonomy for mobility or of au- 
tonomy and training for immobility. The effect of autonomy on mobility 
is especially important for college graduates, reflecting the considerable 
advantage enjoyed by sons of self-employed professionals in the pursuit 
of their own career choices. 

'This paper makes three contributions to mobility research. It specifies 
a theory of role modeling that spells out the implications of occupational 
differences in socialization practices for mobility. Formally, this paper 
integrates the concerns of a number of writers with nonstatus dimensions 
of mobility and attainment (Spaeth 1978; Kluegel 1979; Wolf and Fligstein 
1979a, 1979b; Hodge 1981) in a model that simultaneously estimates status 
and nonstatus effects on mobility. Finally, this research extends the work 
of others on the topics of change in mobility chances, differences between 
black and white men, and the importance of education for mobility and 
attainment. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE A1 
SCORES ON STATUS, AUTONOMY, AND TRAINING: 
MEN 20—64 YEARS OLD 
Socioeconornic Minus Odds Specific 
Index on Having a Vocational 
(Duncan SED Supervisor Training 
Occupation (5) (А) (т) 

1. Professionals, self-employed ..... 80.479 —.263 7.555 
2. Professionals, salaried .......... 73.756 —9.000 7.115 
3. Мапарег®..................... 69.029 —3.592 7.242 
4. Salesmen, nonretail ............ 62.552 — 1.525 5.076 
5, Ргорпеїогзв.................... 49.573 —.163 6.572 
6. Clerks... cas cervo veg. ces 44.243 — 14.900 4.222 
7. Salesmen, retail ............... 38.052 — 3.000 4.055 
8. Craftsmen, manufacturing ...... 38.037 —16.333 6.678 
9. Craftsmen, other .............. 32.010 —5.121 5.237 
10. Craftsmen, construction ........ 26.218 — 2.732 6.851 
11. Service workers ............... 19.518 — 8.350 4.053 
12. Operatives, nonmanufacturing... 19.714 —6.577 3.906 
13. Operatives, manufacturing...... 18.518 — 15.312 3.933 
14. Laborers, manufacturing. ....... 7.751 — 10.250 2.870 
15. Laborers, nonmanufacturing .... 8.207 — 5.000 2.959 
16. Farmers and farm managers. .... 14.438 —.135 6.627 
17. Farm Јађогегѕ................. 7.880 — 2.125 3.892 
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TABLE A2 


MopniriED Тммовилту RATIOS (Log Form) ror DIAGONAL 
CELLS FOR SAT MODEL WITHOUT DIAGONAL BY YEAR 





Occupation 1962 1973 
1. Professionals, зеН-етр!оуей.................... 1.229 1.183 
2. Professionals, salaried ......................... .128 .307 
3. Managers. siete икен кА EE E TEE —.008 . 152 
4. Salesmen, попгеїаїї........................... 742 758 
5. Proprietors. сл. дух» жк wr Dee gc .585 688 
6. СЇегїз............... VW GEN ciate wg КОККЕ die .006 184 
7. Salesmen, retail ....................... ое .290 .638 
8. Craftsmen, шапиасїигїп&..................... .363 .308 
9. Craftsmen, оШег............................. 552 .448 
10. Craftsmen, construction ....................... 1.113. 1.050 
11. Service workers р e ges .620 .519 
12. Operatives, потапиасбипїпд.................. 387 528 
13. Operatives, тапшасигїпд..................... .231 .266 
14. Laborers, тапшїасїшгїп&....................... .867 .739 
15. Laborers, поптапиасїшїпщ................... .587 .424 
16. Farmers and farm тапафегѕ.................... .997 1.134 
17. Farm Ї[аһөгегз................................ .657 .467 


Notr.— Modified immobility ratios are ratios of observed frequencies to the frequencies that would 
be expected for the diagonal cells given the marginal and scaled association parameters estimated for 
" the SAT model without the diagonal cells. 
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То conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in arti- 
cles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are not 
to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or less 


narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Authors 
of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keeping their 
replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does not pub- 
lish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve the right to 
reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





WEBER AND THE JUDAIC ECONOMIC ETHIC: 
A COMMENT ON FAHEY 


-Of the curious studies that constitute Max Weber's The Economic Ethics 
of the World Religions, Ancient Judaism has probably been treated the 
most curiously of all by modern scholarship. For decades it has been 
common for sociologists writing on The Economic Ethics, which increas- 
ingly is being hailed as Weber's central substantive achievement, to con- 
centrate almost exclusively on the sections devoted to China and India 
and to leave the analysis of Judaism entirely by the wayside. Against this 
backdrop, Tony Fahey’s “Max Weber's Ancient Judaism” (А75 88 [July 
1982]: 62—87) is particularly welcome, not least for its instructive expli- 
cation of the specific historical argument of Weber's difficult study and 
its, deft demonstration of the study’s “instrumental dependence on the 
conceptual apparatus” that Weber had previously constructed in Economy 
and Society (p. 77). 

Yet, despite its accomplishments, Fahey’s article is marred by certain 
erroneous claims about Ancient Judaism which sever the work themat- 
ically from Weber’s writings on religion and economic life. The misleading 
depiction of the book that results has quite serious implications, on the 
one hand because it serves to reinforce the prevailing sociological judg- 
ment that Ancient Judaism is for the most part marginal to an under- 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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standing of the Weberian perspective on the practical consequences of 
religious belief, on the other because it ramifies to a broader category of 
sociological concerns. This is not the place to spell this out and document 
.it fully; therefore I will limit myself to some brief remarks on the two 
most troublesome aspects of Fahey's characterization of Ancient Judaism 
and defer until the end a single more general comment. 

The first and most basic problem arises when Fahey, in attempting to 
identify what Weber's study is actually about, emphatically declares that 
“Ancient Judaism . . . shows no interest in the consequences of Israelite 
religion on the economic life or thought of Israel" (p. 73). This line of 
argument effects a considerable misrepresentation of Weber's stated po- 
sition. Fahey might have been alerted to this by the very title Weber gave 
to the collection of essays of which Ancient Judaism is a part. For if the 
work were all that oblivious to the economic consequences of Judaic 
religious ideas, surely there would have been little reason for Weber to 
place it squarely within The Economic Ethics of the World Religions! 
But one is not reduced to examining titles in order to discover that Ancient 
Judaism does indeed take as a primary interest what from Weber's stand- 
point are the decisive economic ramifications of the religion of ancient 
Israel. Rather, at the outset of his investigation, Weber bluntly reports— 
in a passage of which Fahey, who quotes a less pregnant adjacent state- 
ment of intent, takes no note—that his “central concern [vill be with]: 
the practical ethic of Israel" (1952а, p. 428). The phrasing used here is 
significant, for “practical ethic" is one of Weber's favorite synonyms for 
*economic ethic," which in turn is his shorthand for those broad and 
compelling directives for the conduct of economic affairs that have зоте-- 
times emerged from firmly held religious convictions (see esp. Weber 
1946b, pp. 267-68). In other words, far from “‘show[ing] no interest in 
the [economic] consequences of Israelite religion," Weber explicitly an- 
nounces the ultimate focus of Ancient Judaism to be the ethical distillate 
whereby, in his judgment, religion exerts much of its effect on the eco- 
nomic world. 

Weber then delivers on his promise, offering, as Ancient Judaism un- 
folds, a serious analysis of the "religiously substructured [practical] ethic 
[that existed in] pre-exilic Israel" (1923, p. 271; 1952a, p. 254). The com- 
ponents of this analysis are far too numerous to be considered here, and 
it must suffice to observe that at the center of Weber's presentation is the 
contention that ancient Judaism promulgated a dualistic economic ethic 
that upheld one code of behavior toward those who belonged to the 
Israelite community and another code toward outsiders. With regard to 
! Even when Weber's study of Judaism originally appeared all by itself in the Archiv 


für Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, it likewise carried—for each of six install- 
ments, no less—The Economic Ethics of the World. Religions as its lead title. 
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in-group members, there were “highly significant prohibition[s against] 
usurious loans and against the charging of interest," coupled-with various 
provisions for the social protection of “widows, waifs, [and the like, 
notably a forceful ban on] gleaning . . . the fields and thus depriving а 
person in need from stilling his or her] hunger from the fruit of the field 

. . of another,” and sundry additional “far-reaching stipulations con- 
cerning payment of wages, debt remission, limitation of pledges, and 
general charity" (1952a, pp. 63—64, 67, 255). But with' regard to those 
from an out-group, such principles swiftly gave way to an acceptance of 
practices of a vastly different type; when directed at strangers, fraud and 
deception were “completely inoffensive,” while usury—always a weighty 
issue for Weber, the erstwhile economic historian—was at times not only 
“expressly permitted" but even regarded as something that “Yahwe [might] 
bless . . . with success” (1952a, рр. 50—51, 338, 64, 342). 

This “double-standard morality” was actually older than. the Israelite 
religion itself. Originally, in Weber’s view, it was part and parcel of the 
“universal and primordial . . . economic ethic of neighborliness,” accord- 
ing to which one’s “duties differed naturally with respect to a tribal brother 
as over against a tribal stranger" (1923, p. 357; 19464, p. 329; 1952a, р. 
338). Yet rather than recede as it did amid certain religious developments 
elsewhere, in the instance of Israel this ethic was recast and ever more 
«affirmed as a host of political and religious circumstances gradually forged 
a scattering of seminomadic tribes into a distinctive political confederacy 
bound by covenant to Yahweh, and then ultimately transformed this 
“political [alliance in]to a religious association,” which was seen to contain 
an often wayward and beset people that had nonetheless been specially 
chosen by a majestic God who was at best “indifferent to other nations,” 
while demanding that the persevering Israelites give "fellowship and 
brotherly aid in need [to one another as an ethical] obligation toward 
him" (1952а, pp. 334, 341—42, 165). The old “economic in-group and out- 
group ethic" was here suffused with a tremendous "supporting pathos"— 
and this in a situation in which the work of priests and prophets had 
coalesced to endow "once accepted ethical commandments [with] greater 
practical importance" than they had ever had (1952a, pp. 343, 342, 263). 
The upshot of such a state of affairs was that "rational economic activity 
on the basis of formal legality,” as well as the “idea of ‘proving’ one's self 
religiously through 'inner-worldly asceticism,’ " failed to take hold: out- 
comes of this sort, Weber argues, were long blocked by the “all-pervasive 
. . . dualism of the economic ethic which stamped as adiaphorous certain 
forms of behavior toward the outsiders which were strictly forbidden with 
respect to brothers in belief" (1952a, p. 343). 

If this extended train of thought, however its fairness and accuracy be 
judged, does not evince a concern on the part of Ancient Judaism with 
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precisely those economic implications of religious creeds that Weber set 
out to explore, one would like to know what would. But Fahey makes 
no mention at all of this inquiry into the dualistic economic ethic, and 
then advances the scarcely tenable conclusion that it is Weber who is 
silent on the economic import of religion in ancient Israel.? It is true that 
there is much in Ancient Judaism besides a treatment of the practical 
ethic of the Israelite religion. Although he commences his book on this 
note, Weber is quickly carried away into a protracted examination of 
other historical problems with lives of their own, problems that Fahey's 
article goes far to unravel, even though it stops short of relating any of 
these additional matters to the intricate process by which, according to 
Weber, the substance of the Judaic economic ethic congealed. Fahey is 
wrong, however, in assigning centrality in Ancient Judaism to such ad- 
ditional matters on the basis of counting up how many chapters of the 
book these considerations consume (see p. 67 and n. 6). Weber’s mono- 
graphic studies elude a content analysis that gauges significance by the 
proportion of space devoted to this item over that, since these studies (see 
esp. Weber:1958b; 1968) are wont to fly off at exasperating length on all 
sorts of divergent and redivergent paths and to return to the affairs that 
are paramount to Weber himself only at the very end (cf. Marianne Weber 
1975, р. 338). Reading Ancient Judaism with this fact in mind makes it 
all the more evident how much the text of this work embodies Weber's 
stated intentions; for when everything else at long last is done with, Weber 
harks back, in both the final section of the first part of the study and the 
penultimate section of its second and concluding part, to nothing other 
than the provisions and the workings of the dualistic economic ethic of 
ancient Judaism (see 1952a, pp. 252—60, 336—45).? His surely is not a 


2 Given Fahey's evident knowledge of Weber's other writings, this conclusion is odder 
still, since the fundamental significance of the dualistic ethic (or elements thereof) is 
а theme that Weber hastens to emphasize in all of his mature work in which the 
practical effects of Judaism are at issue (see 1950, рр. 267—68, 359-60; 19526, pp. 
415-17; 1958a, p. 270; 1976, pp. 142—43; 1978, pp. 498, 583, 614—17, 621, 824, 1188). 
That, in the face of all this, Fahey continues to overlook Weber's analysis of the ethical 
double standard may perhaps be due to the fact that these other works frequently 
discuss this standard in conjunction with observations on Jewish pariah capitalism, 
which was essentially a post-exilic development and one Fahey (pp. 62—63, n. 2) wisely 
sets aside on the grounds that Ancient Judaism concentrates on the period before the 
Exile. However, what is true of pariah capitalism is not true of the spirit that fostered 
it. As even the abbreviated account of Weber's argument presented above should make 
Clear, Ancient Judaism traces the dualistic economic ethic to the very start of Israelite 
history and then takes up the burden of charting its subsequent evolution through the 
long course of pre-exilic times (see also Weber 1950; pp. 267—68; 1978, p. 615). 


> The very last section of Ancient Judaism is a postscript on the exilic period—Aa point 
that, along with those just made in the text, comes across most clearly in German 
editions of the study (especially the original edition). Some of the wording and sectioning 
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book that overlooks the economic consequences of religious ideas and 
institutions. 

Fahey's confusion on this point is probably the source of the second 
problematic claim that he puts forth: the insistent thesis that there is no 
*clear-cut substantive continuity between [The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism and Ancient Judaism] that would identify them as a 
pair among the rest of [Weber's] works" (p. 76). It is, after all, not difficult 
to see, once it is recognized that Ancient Judaism is expressly concerned 
with the religious foundations of an economic ethic, that Weber's province 
here is exactly the same nexus between religion and practical life that he 
had previously examined in The Protestant Ethic using a different set of 
case materials. 

But the "substantive continuity" beween the two works goes even fur- 
ther than this. Integral to 17th-century Calvinism, as it is described in 
The Protestant Ethic, were various cultural items—a transcendent con- 
ception of God, a derogation of magical means of salvation, and so on— 
that also were central to ancient Judaism. On a rather liberal interpre- 
tation of Weber's scattered warnings against exaggerating the parallels 
between Puritanism and Judaism, Fahey's article elects to pass by these 
basic commonalities without discussion. For Weber himself, however, the 
matter was by no means at an end. In view of the several elemental 
creedal similarities between Calvinism and Judaism, what above all had 
still to be determined, particularly as he came to place the problems 
broached in The Protestant Ethic into a broader and more comparative 
framework, was wherein and why the economic ethics of the two religions 
differed from one another.* When he proceeded to Economy and Society, 
Weber decided to confront this issue head-on (see esp. Weber, 1978, pp. 
611-23, 1200—1204), his comparative religious studies having by then 
made the affinities between Calvinism and Judaism loom all the larger 


changes introduced in the English translation tend to becloud these matters, though 
even there the essentials of Weber's position seep through. 


‘This question took on special urgency in the light of the work of other German 
scholars of the time, including the Protestant biblical scholars who freely equated their 
religion with ancient prophetic Judaism (see Berger 1963, pp. 942—44), and the eco- 
nomic historians, such as Sombart in particular, who attempted to find the genuine 
spirit of capitalism in Judaic teachings, both ancient and modern (see Sombart 1962, 
pp. 187—237; see also Liebschütz 1962; Mendes-Flohr 1976; Oelsner 1962). Weber was 
quite concerned to rectify such positions (see 1946b, p. 267; 1950, p. 358; 1958a, pp. 
187, 270; 1978, pp. 611—12, 1202), and had Fahey given this point a more proper 
emphasis, perhaps he too would have been struck with what Ancient Judaism says 
about the economic ethic of Judaism. The fact that Weber happened to draw so many 
historical insights from Eduard Meyer's differently focused writings on ancient Israel 
does not provide Fahey with a persuasive rationale for treating these writings as the 
preeminent context in which to interpret Ancient Judaism. 
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and having convinced him that of “all [the] religions that promise salva- 
tion [only two are without] an anti-capitalist ethos . . . : Puritanism and 
Judaism" (1978, p. 1198). That the latter nevertheless stood apart from 
the growth of modern Western capitalism was due primarily, Weber main- 
tained here, to Judaism's failure to encourage inner-worldly asceticism, 
a failure that resulted chiefly from none other than its age-old “double- 
standard morality" ([1978], рр. 620, 621, 614; for a valuable critique, see 
Oelsner [1962]. With this conclusion established, at least to his satisfac- 
tion, Weber still needed, in order to achieve his wonted completeness at 
the historical level, to delineate the process through which the dualistic 
ethic of Judaism originally took shape. And it is exactly this development, 
which Economy and Society had offered little forum to investigate, that 
he went on to explore in detail in Ancient Judaism, thus completing a 
task that had grown out of The Protestant Ethic, namely, the task of 
differentiating the nature and directions of the Judaic ethic and the Cal- 
vinist ethic while continuing to acknowledge their manifest resemblances. 
This accomplished, Weber promptly carried the results of Ancient Ju- 
daism back to The Protestant Ethic, incorporating in his revision of the 
latter a dozen pointed additions—including some of the most significant 
of all the late alterations made in The Protestant Ethic—which highlight 
both the similarities and the dissimilarities between Protestantism and 
Judaism in the field of practical ethics.* If one accepts Fahey's minimizing 
of the connection between the questions addressed in The Protestant Ethic 
and in Ancient Judaism, such changes simply cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for; they are further clear testimony to the marked continuity 
between Weber's two great studies. 

In overlooking Ancient Judaism’s treatment of economic ethics and 
then dissolving its link with The Protestant Ethic, Fahey does more than 
foster a pair of serious misunderstandings about one of Weber's mono- 
graphs. Inadvertently, he also obscures important components of the per- 
during sociological message that emerges from Weber's researches, as one 
example may serve to indicate. Weber's account of the Judaic ethic is 
actually the capstone of his analysis of the currently much oversimplified 
and abused idea of "traditionalism"—an analysis that, though widely 
neglected, runs throughout his comparative essays on religion and ar- 
guably remains sociology's fullest effort to grapple with and disentangle 
the various different kinds of traditionalism. This effort culminated in 
his writings on Judaism, for it was in observing the effects of the dualistic 
ethic that Weber came to identify the most elusive, yet nonetheless potent, 


5 This statement derives from my own comparison of the texts of the two editions of 
The Protestant Ethic that Weber had issued. The emendations of interest here appear 
interspersed in the standard English edition of the study (see 1958a, pp. 57, 105, 109, 
117, 165—66, 180, 197, 221—22, 234, 265, 269, 270). 
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of all strains of traditionalism, the strain that embraces many of the 
cultural beliefs that favor modern capitalist activity but still adheres to 
customary economic practices. Our capacity to formulate a supple We- 
berian approach to the study of the past is not enhanced if the under- 
pinnings of Weber’s position on this matter are glossed over and Ancient 
Judaism is viewed in a more restricted light. 


CHARLES CAMIC 
University of Wisconsin—-Madison 
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TEXT AND CONTEXT IN INTERPRETING A TEXT: 
REPLY TO CAMIC 


Charles Camic's disagreement with me on the interpretation of Ancient 
Judaism is, at first reading, a disagreement on substance—what Ancient 
Judaism is really about—but it is also implicitly a disagreement on 
method—how one should go about interpreting the purpose or meaning 
of a text. Neither in my original article ‘nor in Camic’s comment is the 
question of method explicitly raised, but I feel we can have little dialogue 
on the meaning of Ancient Judaism until we first clarify the evident 
differences in the way we handle the textual interpretation. So it is to 
that issue I will turn first. 

I approached the interpretation of Ancient Judaism at three successive 
levels: first, the text itself; second, the immediate intellectual context 
represented by the author’s other published works; and third, the wider 
intellectual context represented by the bodies of literature to which the 
author referred in his text and to which his thinking seemed to be related. 
In other words, in reading the text I took the text itself as the focal point, 
but I made some attempt to trace the external influences which contrib- 
uted to its formation and which would shed some light on its nuances of 
meaning. . 

Camic does not explicitly question this procedure, but the logic of his 
comment is to turn it on its head. The context becomes the primary guide 
to the meaning of the text, and the text itself takes second place as a 
mirror in which the interpreter seeks reflections, however pale or minor, 
of what the interpreter feels to be the main external theme that surrounds 
the text—in this case the main idea in Weber's related work on religion. 
Those parts of the text which re-echo the main contextual theme constitute 
the real meaning of the text; those parts which do not, no matter how 
great their length or prominence in the text, are digressions and therefore 
show nothing of what the text is "really about." 

Camic's version of what Ancient Judaism is really about reveals his 
procedure. It is put together as follows: 

1. The question of the economic ethics of religious belief, he suggests, 
is the main theme of Weber's studies of the religions of India, the religions 
of China, and Protestantism (evidence: "the very title Weber gave to the 
collection of essays of which Ancient Judaism is а part"—the Economic 
Ethics of the World Religions—plus the universally accepted concern of 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism with this theme). 

2. He finds references to this theme scattered, though sparsely, through 
Ancient Judaism (these references comprise principally, according to 
Camic’s citations, a part-sentence extracted from the lengthy first footnote 
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of the book, an eight-page “final section of the first part of the study,” 
and a nine-page “penultimate section of its second and concluding part”). 

3. He admits that the bulk of Ancient Judaism does not deal with his 
imputed theme; this is not to admit, however, that his imputation is faulty, 
but to suggest that Ancient Judaism is faulty—he implies that it is the- 
matically incoherent in that for most of its course it meanders aimlessly 
away from its own main purpose (to quote Camic: “It is true that there 
is much in Ancient Judaism besides a treatment of the practical ethic of 
the Israelite religion . . . ,” but, far from "assigning centrality in Ancient 
Judaism to such additional matters . . . ,” they are to be treated as in- 
cidentals, products merely of Weber's tendency “to fly off at exasperating 
length on all sorts of divergent and redivergent paths and to return to 
the affairs that were paramount to Weber himself only at the very end”). 

4. Consequently, Ancient Judaism really is about those brief reflections 
in the text of the main contextual theme which surrounds it and not about 
those divergences and redivergences which constitute the bulk of the book. 

I have difficulties with every element in this argument, but it is elements 
3 and 4 that I find hardest to accept. In order to maintain the continuity 
of Ancient Judaism with the theme of religion and economic ethics in 
Weber's other work, Camic is forced to suggest a complete lack of thematic 
unity within Ancient Judaism itself. In other words, the possibility of an 
internal integrity or coherent meaning in the text is put at second place 
to the claim for a limited strand of continuity between text and context. 
Camic's approach not only implies—perhaps unthinkingly—that Weber 
exercised little intellectual control over the structure of Ancient Judaism 
(a suggestion that is not impossible but one that I would dispute in this 
case). It implies also, at the level of method, that large sections of a text 
can be dismissed routinely as evidence for the meaning of that text, a 
procedure which, if accepted, would leave the text open to as many 
interpretations as there are possible linkages with whatever external themes 
interpreters might fancy. This means, in effect, that if decimation of the 
text is accepted as a routine interpretive procedure, there is no telling 
how anyone might cut it. 

My original contextual positioning of Ancient Judaism was necessarily 
limited, but it was based, first, on a view of the text as a whole as an 
expression of the author's intentions and, second, on a regard for the 
complexity and many-sidedness of the linkages between the text and its 
context. Camic's comment suggests to me, first, a denial that the bulk of 
the text is in any real sense a genuine expression of the author's purpose 
and, second, a belief in a simple, one-dimensional theme as a unifying 
linkage between all of Weber's works on religion (but excluding, presum- 
ably, the extraneous "divergences" which are enclosed within each work). 

Aside from this question of interpretive procedure, I find that, even 
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within the limited sections of Ancient Judaism to which Camic refers, 
his evidence for his argument is unsound on practically all points. I now 
turn very briefly to these substantive points. 

First, for Weber, “practical ethic" and “economic ethic" are not syn- 
onymous, as Camic suggests. The practical ethic of pre-exilic Yahwism 
was military and political before it was economic, and the practical ethic 
of post-exilic Judaism dealt not only with the narrow issue óf economic 
conduct but also with the more general problem of social cohesion through 
self-segregation for a people dispersed among unsympathetic host com- 
munities. Second, in his analysis of Yahwism, Weber refers to economic 
factors not as the products of religious belief but as “co-determining” 
factors in the historical development of that particular cult. Camic er- 
roneously cites every mention Weber makes of economic behavior in pre- 
exilic Israel as if Weber were demonstrating the causal force of religious 
belief on such behavior in each case. I stick to my claim (which Camic 
rejects) that this was not at all Weber's interest in his discussion of this 
topic. Third, in his analysis of post-exilic Judaism, Weber did refer to 
the dualistic economic ethic of the Jews but not as the main focus of his 
investigation. Rather, he was concerned with the origin and operation of 
the process of ritualistic self-segregation which set the Jews apart and 
which underlay their double-standard economic morality toward insiders 
and outsiders. In this part of the study, in other words, the economic 
ethic of Judaism was a subsidiary rather than a principal aspect of his 
interest. 

Fourth, the aim of Ancient Judaism was to examine the historical 
origins of the unique existence of the Jews as a stateless people, held 
together by a ritualistic segregation which was based on a unique religious 
promise and which brought them a widespread odium among the peoples 
among whom they were dispersed. In Ancient Judaism Weber asks: What 
was the Judaic religious promise, how did it come into existence in Israel, 
how was it transformed into an effective basis for communal solidarity 
in the exile, and how did it lead to the widespread antipathy which the 
Jews experienced from outsiders after they emerged as a self-segregated 
people? The wider purpose of this investigation was to contribute, first, 
to the historical analysis of the origins of Christian and Islamic civiliza- 
tions and, very much second, to the debate on the role of the Jews in the 
European economy, both contemporary and historical. However, while 
these purposes provide the overall intellectual motivation behind the anal- 
ysis conducted in Ancient Judaism, they do not constitute the main themes 
of that study. 

Viewed in this way, the substance of Ancient Judaism differs greatly 
from that of The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, and I 
cannot see how one could pick out the economic ethic of religion as the 
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dominant and unifying theme in both. Weber may indeed have developed 
many new ideas on the economic ethics of Judaism or Protestantism in 
the course of writing Ancient Judaism, but this is not to say, as Camic 
says, that such ideas were therefore the main themes of that work. 

Finally, I turn to Camic’s concluding point about “traditionalism” as 
an underlying theme in all of Weber's considerations of Judaism. As a 
handy summation of Weber's central concern on this topic, it is but one 
among many (offhand I can think of “charisma,” “prophecy,” "rational- 
ization,” “religious breakthrough” as plausible alternatives), and I doubt 
that it will have any greater value than the others. 


TONY FAHEY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland 


A COMMENT ON “THE STANDARDIZATION OF TIME” 
BY ZERUBAVEL 


In “The Standardization of Time: A Sociohistorical Perspective” (AJS 88 
(July 1982]: 1-23), Eviatar Zerubavel discusses several time-reckoning 
frameworks, in particular, the standard-time zone system now used al- 
most universally. Unfortunately, there are many technical misunderstand- 
ings in the article. When these are coupled with the article’s secondary 
sources—a number of which are in error—they lead to incorrect conclu- 
sions regarding time systems, the processes associated with the adoption 
of specific time frameworks, and those concerned with “the dissociation 
of standard time from nature” (p. 1). 

The author begins by stating that clocks in use before 1780 gave a time 
‘that was “quite different from the time clocks show today,” and “clock 
time was a direct reflection of solar time” (p. 5). This is a confusion of 
two different concepts. One of these is apparent solar time—the time 
given by sundials—which is sometimes called true solar time (Bartky 
1934, p. 32). The other is mean solar time—the uniform time always 
given by clocks—which is based on a “fictitious” sun that moves uniformly 
across the sky. Noon by the clock can lead and lag behind the actual 
sun’s meridional crossing by as much as 16 minutes—certainly not a 
“direct reflection of solar time” (p. 5). A construct, the Equation of Time, 
displays the calculated daily difference between time from a sundial and 
time from a clock. In 1683, the famous English clockmaker Thomas 
Tompion published one such construct, giving these differences in minutes 
and seconds (Symonds 1951, p. 75). The date, 1780, is simply the year 
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when Geneva altered the public's time from apparent time to mean solar 
time (Howse, 1980, p. 82). 

The author discusses local time, writing that “there was a plurality of 
local times which were not coordinated with one another" (p. 5). This 
statement is not the case: local time is the mean solar time along a locale's 
meridian and differs among localities in a uniform, systematic way around 
the globe. The system of local times continues to this day as the basis for 
determining one's land, sea, or air position on the globe, and the essence 
of standard time is 24 local times spaced precisely one hour apart around 
the globe. 

Throughout the article, the author uses “actual solar time" when he 
should be indicating "mean solar time." This general misunderstanding 
of time systems culminates with the statement that "the introduction of 
supralocal standards of time [i.e., standard-time zone system] mark[s] a 
most significant point . . . , the transition from a naturally based manner 
of time reckoning to a socially based one. Since we no longer set our 
clocks by the sun, the time they indicate is no longer derived directly 
from nature" (p. 19). 

Other errors of fact and interpretation in the article include the following: 

1. The author mentions the British mail-coach service of 1784, stating 
that “the numerous local times had to be coordinated . . ." (p. 6). He 
neglects to include the fact that the mail guard’s timepiece was regulated , 
to gain or lose so as to reflect the local time of the town at the end of the 
route (Smith 1976, p. 220; Howse 1980, p. 83). Thus we have a case of 
accommodation, not one of “coordination.” Uniform time was not used 
until six decades later. 

2. “Each [railroad] company . . . [used] one standard of time. . .” (p. 
8). In 1879, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was using two; the New 
York Central, two; the Chicago and Northwestern, two; and so on. Rather 
than being in the chaos suggested by those who advocated uniformity at 
the time and all writers afterward, the North American railway time 
system can be viewed as comprising several, sectional time regions: of 
the 316 railroads using 49 different times, two-thirds were encompassed 
by the times of eight cities (Travelers! Offical Railway Guide to the United 
` States and Canada 1883). 

`3. Contrary to what Zerubavel writes (p. 10), the General Time Con- 
vention was a voluntary group, and its secretary was not authorized to 
put a plan in effect in 1881. In 1883, four standards were not imposed 
on the railroads—the process was one of negotiation and was completed 
on January 1, 1887. 

4. The railroads did not “delegate the authority for making such de- 
cisions to any single governmental agency" in order to resolve conflicts 
at time-zone boundaries (p. 10). Instead, the federal government needed 
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а base system from which to advance clocks for daylight-saving time. 
The federal time zones were entirely different from the railway “zones” 
and superseded them. The specialized time needs of the railroads were 
handled by a system of “operating exceptions.” 

5. The petition to Congress to hold an international meridian confer- 
ence was not from “American geographical and meteorological societies" 
(p. 12) but from the American Metrological Society, 1873—94. This society 
is of extreme importance in the adoption of standard time in the United 
States, publishing over 200 pages on the subject in its journal. The focus 
of the International Meridian Conference itself is quite different from that 
given by the author (pp. 14—15): The discussions on the universal day 
were the consequential ones after the selection of a prime meridian, and 
the time-zone issues were of almost no importance to this group that was 
continuing a decade-long international effort (Smith 1976, p. 226; Howse 
1980, pp. 144—51; U.S. Congress 1884). 

6. The issue of daylight-saving time is not one of “clock times... . at 
which people must get up in the morning" (p. 18). Rather, itis that people 
rise at their same clock times, and daylight-saving time can піеап that it 
is dark outside during the morning's first activities (Bartky and Harrison 
1979, p. 43). Also, we would not expect much international coordination 
or world uniformity (p. 17) in this area because there is no use for daylight- 

. saving time near the equator, and Southern Hemispheric use is necessarily 
out of synchrony with Northern Hemispheric use. 

7. Statements and activities of many federal government officials and 
others show that the possibility of adopting a single standard of time for 
the United States was indeed considered (Langley 1869, p. 5; 1872, p. 
386; 1874, p. 272; Railroad Gazette 1870; Abbe 1875, 1879, 1881; U.S. 
Naval Observatory 1882; U.S. Congress 1882). The author's conclusion, 
based on his statement that at no time has the United States ever seriously 
considered such a possibility, is therefore weak (p. 21). 

Here, I would like to comment on two out of a number of other 
conclusions. · . 

First, the author suggests that expansion of telegraphy would have 
brought about standardization of time had the railroads not done so (pp. 
7—8). In sharp contrast with Great Britain, neither of these factors led to 
uniform time in the United States. From its very beginnings, telegraphy 
had been exploited in this country for longitude determinations (a prime 
use for accurate time indexed to one location), and the Civil War had led 
to an enormous increase in the use of telegraphy. Thus any difficulties 
arising from the use of a nonuniform time system in telegraphic operations 
would have been noted. The timetable era of railroad safety—which 
conceivably might have driven uniformity efforts—was over by 1855 
when the railroads began adopting telegraphy (Shaw 1978, pp. 33, 118— 
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20). By 1869, when Charles F. Dowd proposed the first uniform time 
system (p. 9), everything was prepared for its adoption. Four years later 
his proposal—which was for two times everywhere—was rejected by the 
railroads, and it was not until 1883 that a zone system of uniform time 
was adopted. 

There are many reasons why the system was adopted when it was 
(Bartky 1983, 1984); why it was not adopted earlier is probably rooted 
in geography. The United States can be viewed as a set of regions partially 
separated by mountains and rivers. When each railroad region keeps the 
same time, there is no real need for greater uniformity. Scheduling at the 
terminals, even when railroads use different operations times, is not really 
the safety problem suggested in the article, because 10-minute changes 
were ignored when Standard Railway Time was finally adopted (Allen 
1883a). Nor could there really have ever been a problem of trains sched- 
uled “to arrive only after the connecting train had. . . left" (p. 9), because 
schedulers are not fools, and any error of this sort would have been 
detected at once (Haines 1919, pp. 384—86, 641). Dowd's proposal was 
not useful to the railroads, which had already adopted regional times for 
their operations, and had a mechanism for examining connections at the 
boundaries of these regions: their General Time Convention meetings. 
Dowd's plan was actually for the convenience of some fraction of railway 
travelers, not for that of railway operations. Thus, Zerubavel's description . 
of the North American adoption process as being driven primarily by 
railroad needs is not correct. 

А second major point is that the author does not seem to realize that 
the Standard Railway Time proposal was presented in terms of modest 
differences from the local times (mean solar times) of the public's expe- 
rience. Allen (18835) stated frequently that the differences would “not in 
any case... exceed about thirty minutes.” With adoption, the actual 
differences ranged from — 32 to 38 minutes in the Eastern zone and — 45 
to 66 minutes in the Central zone. The opposition to Railway Time in 
the 1880s and after, in cities like Detroit, Indianapolis, Savannah, and 
Bangor, is correlated directly with these large differences, which are 
manifest as shifts in sunrise and sunset times. The conclusion I would 
draw from the hundred years of turbulence regarding standard time and 
daylight-saving time is that any "rational" system designed for the public 
must be sensitive to natural effects (Bartky 1981, pp. 24—26). A U.S. 
Naval Observatory statement (1945, p. 12) is apt: "Since practical life is 
so largely regulated by daylight and darkness, it is desirable to have а 
system of time-keeping which conforms more or less closely to the daily 
course of the Sun.” 

Large differences between time systems—local time and standard time, 
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standard time and daylight-saving time—have always generated contro- 
versy, for people appear to want a system of time reckoning that remains 
close to nature. Thus, Zerubavel’s theme— "the dissociation of standard 
time from nature"—does not appear tenable. 


IAN R, BARTKY 
National Bureau of Standards 
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REPLY TO BARTKY 


I would like to use this opportunity to thank Ian R. Bartky for his 
comment on my article on the standardization of temporal reference. 
While I appreciate and accept some of his corrections, I see no pojnt in 
debating with him over others, as they do not seem actually to challenge 
the basic sociological thrust of the article. I believe that these relatively 
minor technical and historical aspects of the general process of the stan- 
dardization of temporal reference have little, if any, significance for 
sociologists. 


EVIATAR ZERUBAVEL 
Columbia University 
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American Sociology and Pragmatism: Mead, Chicago Sociology, and 
Symbolic Interaction. By J. David Lewis and Richard L. Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1980. Pp. хх + 356. $25.00, 


ON INTERPRETING AN INTERPRETATION! 


Norman K. Denzin 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


American Sociology and Pragmatism is an important book, but not for 
the reasons its authors, their supporters, and their publishers perhaps 
believe. It purports to shatter a number of sociological myths with counter- 
arguments including the following: (1) American pragmatism (Peirce, 
James, Dewey, Mead), contrary to belief, is not a unified philosophical 
perspective. Instead, there are two clusters of thought—James-Dewey 
and Peirce-Mead. Any student of the Peirce-James correspondence would 
sense that for these two pragmatists there was little if any agreement over 
the meanings of pragmatism (see Kuklick 1977). (2) George Herbert Mead 
is not after all at the heart of Chicago-style sociology. Students of Thomas, 
Park, Hughes, Burgess, Blumer, Faris, and Mead would surely have 
sensed.that there were breaches between Mead's thought and Cooley's 
“and that Mead disagreed deeply at times with James. Although the actual 
participation of Chicago-trained sociologists in Mead's courses was not 
known before David Lewis and Richard Smith's study, certainly a the- 
oretical affinity with other social psychologists and philosophers besides 
Mead was common knowledge among most scholars of early Chicago 
sociology (Stone and Farberman 1980). (3) George H. Mead is a social 
behaviorist, not а symbolic interactionist. Had Herbert Blumer in 1937 
termed the new perspective in social psychology “social behaviorism" and 
not “symbolic interaction" perhaps the myth of Mead’s supremacy would 
not have grown. That Blumer was drawing from diverse sources in his 
formulation of the perspective has always been apparent in his published 
work. To rework Blumer's thought into Mead's social behaviorism does 
a disservice to both authors and certainly does not further the cause of 
theoretical development in social psychology. 
This book is important not because it shatters myths which are actually 
of the authors’ making but because it will force serious students of social 
psychology to reread not only William James but also Peirce, Dewey, 


1 This essay was originally prepared for the “Author Meets the Critics” session con- 
cerning American sociology and pragmatism, American Sociological Association an- 
nual meetings, San Francisco, September 6, 1982. 
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Royce, Schiller, Bergson, Whitehead, Mead, Cooley, Simmel, Durkheim, 
Weber, Marx, Wittgenstein, Keynes, Husserl, Heidegger, Scheler, Schutz, 
Freud, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty. It should lead to a deepening of social 
psychology's theoretical roots, beyond Mead and pragmatism. For this 
reason the text of Lewis and Smith is important. A rereading of the basic 
texts in pragmatism should serve to clarify the key philosophical impli- 
cations of this perspective for symbolic interactionists (see Apel 1981). In 
a sense Lewis and Smith have rendered difficult sources (James, Peirce, 
James, Mead) more accessible to new readers, and they challenge their 
own readings of those sources. They have attempted to capture a part of 
sociology's past through Smith's, Paul Baker's, and Bernard's interviews 
with sociologists trained at Chicago after 1920 and to make a part of that 
past available to historians of social theory. They offer a metatheoretical 
perspective for the study and practice of the history of sociology and social 
theory. Although many will argue with their formulations (see the reviews 
of the work by Henrika Kuklick on pp. 1433—40 of this issue of the AJS 
and by Mills [1982], they have given the discipline another case study 
which can be debated, built on, and learned from. 

These points notwithstanding, I hope the conclusions of the work will 
not be taken at face value. The interpretations offered by Lewis ал. 
Smith are questionable on a number of grounds, including a confusion 
of the history of sociology with the systematics of social theory (Merton 
1968; Jones 1983). Their book is not an essay in intellectual history, and 


it suffers from the problems of works which attempt to analyze theory . 


systematically while doing history. Furthermore, the work suffers from 
problems of *presentism" (interpreting past theories from the vantage of 
the present), and certain violations of the principle of privileged access 
to authors’ intentions are committed (pp. 51, 121). Finally, the work 
commits certain naive errors in the analysis of the nominalism-idealism- 
realism issue, and'the authors' analyses of their historical and interview 
data often violate the principles of objective science they appear to hold. 
An ethnomethodological interpretation of their presentation and analysis 
of these materials appears to be required. 


Criticism 
I will take up the foregoing criticisms in reverse order. 

1. Interpretation of historical-interview data.—The analysis of inter- 
view materials is not set by the scientific procedures Lewis and Smith 
appear to advocate (the methodology of social behaviorism). They admit 
into their analysis (chap. 9) introspective, subjective recollections and 
reports of living sociologists from the post-1920 period in Chicago soci- 
ology (рр. 232-33, 235, 315, 317). Such reports do not appear to be 
consistent with their stated methodology. The situated, negotiated, in- 
terpretive character of those interviews; the categories employed by those 
interviewed; the rules of objectification and verification utilized by the 
sociologists interviewed by Smith; the meanings they gave to their terms; 
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and Smith's rules of verification and objectification in accepting those 
reports as evidence of Mead's influence are not given in the text. The 
interview findings are accepted as social facts, independent of the actions 
and interpretations that produced them. 

'The citation analysis of journals and dissertations utilizing Mead, al- 
though it offers quantitative indicators, fails to clarify either Mead's in- 
fluence or the effect of his recognition on the work of Chicago-trained 
sociologists. The arbitrary grouping of the data into five-year intervals 
glosses over and blurs the time relationship between influence and rec- 
ognition (H. Orbach, personal communication, 1982). The quantification 
of influence and recognition into numerical indicators bypasses the study 
of the process by which each-empirical instance was itself produced. That 
is, as Blumer (1969, p. 57), Garfinkel (1967), Cicourel (1968, p. 336), and 
others have indicated, the grouping of instances of "social action in the 
same class because of their similar appearance as products . . . [of] com- 
mon causes because of such similarity" ignores the fact that each instance 
is а "social action . . . [which] has had a career of being formed by its 
respective actor" (Blumer 1969, p. 57). 

Citation analysis objectifies, as social facts, interactional productions, 
which are not static phenomena. It applies a member's (an archivist's, a 
sociologist's, Lewis and Smith's) category system to an interpretive process 
' that itself must be interpreted. Citation analysis extracts so-called objec- 
tive-quantitative facts from a universe of discourse that is constantly being 
interpreted and constructed. Instead of objectifying social influence and 

social recognition, citation analysis merely objectifies its user's category 
system. The study of influence and recognition in scientific communities 
through citation methods is a relatively fruitless endeavor. Smith and 
Lewis ignore such problems as the study of how Mead or any other figure 
enters into the lines of interpretive action of another person, becomes a 
part of that action, is interpreted by the person, is given meaning by the 
person in his own fields of experience, or is even recognized as a figure 
to be recognized. Their methods, procedures, aims, theory—their in- 
terpretive procedures—preclude the study of how Mead became a social 
object in the field of experience of Chicago-trained students during his 
tenure as an instructor on the Chicago faculty. The interpretive procedures 
of Smith and Lewis, are, then, worthy of study in their own right. They 
are, as Garfinkel might say, “а topic of ethnomethodological inquiry." For 
Smith and Lewis have simply produced an instance of "scientific work" 
which, by my canons of interpretation, has failed to elucidate and reveal 
the phenomenon they set out to investigate. How they produced this work 
and how it came to be produced as a book perhaps deserve separate 
inquiry. But that is a study of another set of interpretive procedures. 
Nor does their analysis of the materials of the Chicago years exemplify 
Mead's dictum that, to quote Lewis and Smith (p. 133), *a scientific 
problem consists of an exception to some generalization which links to- 
gether the objects within the perspective." The study of exceptions to 
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generalizations sets the basis of scientific inquiry for Mead. The exception 
or the deviant case illuminates underlying patterns which would not 
otherwise become apparent. Lewis and Smith do not make use of Mead's 
suggestions on this critical point, and this is most evident in their rather 
cryptic analyses of Blumer (pp. 170—79), Karpf (p. 223), Husserl (p. 248), 
Schutz (p. 248), Garfinkel, and ethnomethodology (p. 248). To an even 
greater degree this failure to treat the deviant case, or the exception, so 
as to illuminate universals underlies the application of their metatheo- 
retical perspective to the theories of James and Peirce. This problem is 
exaggerated because Lewis and Smith begin and end their study with the 
belief that Mead was not “а progenitor of symbolic interactionism" (p. 
xix), although they assume that others have believed he was. 

2. Interpretation and application of the metatheoretical framework: 
nominalism-idealism-realism.—The application of the metatheoretical 
framework, which strictly speaking is a philosophical framework, is open 
to а number of questions. First, the authors fail to establish clearly their 
usage and meaning of the terms “nominalism” and “realism.” At times 
they refer to realism and nominalism “scholastically defined" (p. 119). On 
other occasions (pp. 8—9, 115, 119) they refer to sociological realism, 
philosophical realism, subjective idealism, and nominalism "classically 
defined" (p. 115). Their use of the nominalist-realist dichotomy waivers 
and shifts to fit their intentions. While they clearly favor Peirce’s views 
on nominalism and realism and tend to use his meanings of the terms, 
they often confuse the reader in their use of these pivotal concepts. Nor . 
do they resolve obvious contradictions which arise when James and Dewey 
use the terms, for by their analysis they intend to classify James and 
Dewey as nominalists. The searching analysis of Peirce's views on nom- 
inalism, realism, and meaning-critical pragmatism that one finds in Apel's 
(1980) work on Peirce and pragmatism is sorely absent from the Lewis 
and Smith text. I fear that they flounder in their application of their key 
metatheoretical perspective. 

Asecond problem arises in their use of the nominalist-realist dichotomy. 
In many respects they repeat fruitless, even scandalous, philosophical 
debate regarding yet another proof and discussion of the existence of 
reality. It is not that Lewis and Smith do not offer an adequate proof for 
their position (p. 8) but, rather, that they do not address the underlying 
ontological question of “the kind of Being of the entity which does the 
proving and makes requests for the proof” (Heidegger 1962, p. 249). In 
the case of the human being as conceived by James, Peirce, Dewey, Mead, 
and Blumer, the proof of reality’s existence is rendered meaningless, for 
in its Being it already “is what subsequent proofs demonstrate for it” 
(Heidegger 1962, p. 249). The human subject of pragmatism and symbolic 
interactionism is already present in the world. There is no “worldless 
subject” or a subject who must confront a brute reality in order to prove 
reality’s existence. The subject is already in the world, part of the world. 
“The problem of reality in the sense of whether there is an external world 
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that can be proved is impossible because the entity which serves as its 
theme repudiates any formulation of the question" (Heidegger 1962, p. 
250). The human being buries the external world. 

The pursuit of this question by means of various epistemological ap- 
proaches has not gone very far because of their frequent neglect of an 
explicit existential analytic of the being of the human subject. While Lewis 
and Smith (1980, p. 8) raise the problems of social ontology and episte- 
mology, they do not offer an analytic of the human subject in pragmatism, 
nor do they offer their own analytic of the human subject. Their essay 
proceeds by assertion, not analysis. Consequently, they offer no philo- 
sophical or sociological insight into the realism-nominalism-idealism 
controversy. 

Наа they offered such an analysis they might have argued that realism 
tries to explain reality ontically by “real connections of interaction between 
things that are Real" (Heidegger 1962, p. 251). They might also have 
argued that nominalism and idealism have an advantage in principle 
because they hold that “being cannot be: explained through entities,” real 
or otherwise (Heidegger 1962, p. 251). But the nominalist and idealist 
conceptions of reality are empty because they do not clarify Being on- 
tologically. However, as Heidegger (1962, p. 251) argues, "if idealism 
emphasizes that Being and Reality are only 'in the consciousness, this 
expresses an understanding of the fact that Being cannot be explained 
through entities." But if idealism (and nominalism) do not clarify the 

- status of the Being of the human subject, then they are “no less naive in 

. . method than the most grossly militant realism" (Heidegger 1962, p. 
252). | 

То declare that a theorist is an idealist and subjective, as Lewis and 
Smith seem to do in their discussions of Dewey (1980, pp. 115-16), James 
(p. 69), and Blumer (1970—79), can be a very “dexterous partisan stroke 
in outlawing [the theorist's position], but it is not a real ground of proof. 
. . . Until the ontology of Dasein is made secure in its fundamental ele- 
ments, it remains a blind philosophical demagoguéry to charge something 
with the heresy of subjectivism" (Heidegger 1982, p. 167). 

3. Access to an author's intentions.—It is a basic principle of intellectual 
history that authors of texts must be permitted to have privileged access 
to their own intentions. Any attempt to reinterpret an author's intentions 
must be made with extreme caution, and then only in the face of over- 
whelming evidence that an author apparently did not intend to write 
what he wrote (Jones 1983). Lewis and Smith assume on a number of 
occasions that they have access to the thoughts and intentions of the 
authors they analyze. When confronted with evidence that an author 
contradicts himself or makes a statement that does not agree with their 
own interpretive framework, they correct the author. Statements such as 
“he [Peirce] surely meant that the purpose of inquiry is to settle the opinion 
of the scientific community, not the individual inquirer" (p. 51) violate 
the principle of author intentionality. The unsettling, unfinished portions 
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of Peirce's texts are molded into a coherent whole by Lewis and Smith 
so as to forward their interpretation of him as a thoroughgoing realist 
(but see Apel 1981). 

Similarly, when confronted with evidence that Dewey drew from Mead 
in five chapters of Experience and Nature, they suggest that the former 
“may have been a victim of what Merton (1973, pp. 402-12) calls ‘cryp- 
tomnesia'—unconsciously asserting as one's own the ideas gained from 
another person" (p. 121). It is necessary for Lewis and Smith to.put a 
great distance between Dewey and Mead, if their split among the prag- 
matists is to be maintained. 

4. Presentism.—Interpreting a body of work from a contemporary 
understanding of it, and not from within the universe of discourse in 
which it was written, is a version of “presentism.” It involves a rewriting 
of history to fit current understanding. Lewis and Smith engage in this 
form of argument on a number of occasions. Late James is used to rein- 
terpret early James; Dewey and Peirce are treated similarly. Recent read- 
ings of Mead are applied to earlier readings of Mead (pp. 119, 221-22, 
223, 249). Presentism often results in a crass form of historical analysis. 
It suffers from what Blumer has called the fallacy of objectivism. 

А variant of presentism involves the criticism and interpretation of a 
body of work from a theoretical perspective that is antithetical to the 
work in question. Blumer is criticized for not being a realist and for 
distorting Peirce's triadic theory of meaning. (But see his triadic theory 
of meaning in Blumer 1969.) This form of misplaced intentionality in- ' 
volves criticizing an author for not having written what the critic wanted 
written. ; 

5. Establishing the myth.—A great deal of American Sociology and 
Pragmatism turns on establishing that there is a belief that Mead is (was) 
the father of symbolic interactionism. Lewis Coser is quoted on page 26 
as an authority on this myth and Nicholas Mullins is quoted on page 191 
to establish further the myth regarding Mead's place in Chicago sociology. 
The foundations of the Chicago School myth are weak at best. Perhaps 
Lewis and Smith's work will serve to solidify further the myth of a school. 
However, as Peter Mills argues (1982), Chicago-style sociology would 
never have been produced if the reading of Mead proposed by Lewis and 
Smith had been adopted. After reading this book, sociologists are left 
with an extensive body of literature that calls itself Chicaga style—in- 
terpretive, case study, ethnographic, subjective—but no longer has a 
name if Lewis and Smith are granted their reading. 

6. Phenomenology.— The discussion of phenomenology (p. 28, 60, 65), 
Husserl, Schutz, Garfinkel, and ethnomethodology (pp. 248, 251) is su- 
perficial. Distinctions between eidetic, descriptive, existential, and ana- 
lytic phenomenology are not made. The philosophical foundations of 
ethnomethodology are clearly misunderstood (e.g., Husserl, Heidegger, 
Merleau-Ponty), as is Schutz's project. The suggestion that phenome- 
nological sociology and humanistic sociology are similar and that these 
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subjective-idealist orientations trace their “roots to such an unlikely source 
as Edmund Husserl” (рр. 247—48) represents no understanding of these 
bodies of work. That Lewis and Smith should have returned to Cooley 
and Ellwood (p. 247) is similarly naive. 


Conclusions 


The reader of this work is left wanting more. What would a Peirce-Mead 
sociology (as interpreted by Lewis and Smith) look like? How would a 
Peirce semiotic fit with Mead's views of language and symbols? Could a 
Saussurean semiotic be fitted with Mead's theory of the symbol (Stone 
1982)? Why have symbolic interactionists not given more attention to the 
symbolic in symbolic interactionism? How do the traditional etic/emic 
(Pike 1954), ideographic/nomothetic (Allport 1942) distinctions in the so- 
cial and psychological sciences fit into the nominalist-realist framework 
of Lewis and Smith? Why were these distinctions not utilized by the 
authors? 

Finally, what pragmatic difference does this study make? Let us hope 
it will promote a rereading of the pragmatist literature and а renewal of 
social theory within symbolic interactionism and interpretive sociology. 
Perhaps these developments will lead sociologists to understand at last 
the word “pragmatic” and the philosophical tradition termed “pragma- 
tism" in American sociology and philosophy. Unfortunately, Lewis and 
* Smith fail to provide me, at least, with such an understanding. 
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THE ECOLOGY OF SQCIOLOGY! 


Henrika Kuklick 
University of Pennsylvania 


Scholarly etiquette demands that, as a book reviewer, I refrain from 
criticizing authors for failing to write the book I would have written on 
their topic; instead, I should evaluate authors’ success in solving the 
problems they set for themselves. J. David Lewis and Richard L. Smith’s 
Chicago Sociology and Pragmatism defies such judicious consideration, 
for it is not a conceptually and methodologically integrated work but two 
discrete essays, each originally a doctoral dissertation. Both Lewis and 
Smith seek to prove false a common account of sociology’s history ac- 
cording to which, from 1894 to 1931, while George Herbert Mead taught - 
in the philosophy department of the University of Chicago, he significantly 
influenced Chicago sociologists, especially the symbolic interactionists 
among them. Lewis and Smith argue that the authentic philosophic ances- 
tors of symbolic interactionism are William James and John Dewey, whose 
pragmatism was quite different from that of Mead and Charles Peirce. 
The authors’ approaches to the history of ideas are incompatible, how- 
ever. Lewis believes that intellectuals accept philosophical positions on 
theoretical grounds alone, that they are unaffected by such social factors 
as the opinions of their scholarly colleagues or the pressures they feel as 
citizens. In contrast, Smith assumes that personal contact is crucial to 
the transmission of ideas and that his quantitative data show that Mead 
could have had little impact on the Chicago sociological community be- 
cause he was not an.integrated member of it: the majority of students in 
the sociology department between 1894 and 1931 did not study with Mead; 
sociologists trained at Chicago during Mead’s era who responded to Smith’s 
questionnaire, as well as those who recorded their professional memories 
for James Carey and L. L. Bernard, recalled little personal contact with 
Mead; and Mead was not much cited in Chicago sociology dissertations. 


! Requests for reprints should be sent to Henrika Kuklick, Department of History and 
Sociology of Science, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 
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Since the authors have not reconciled the two parts of their book, if we 
are to find any merit in it, we must consider its two parts separately. 

Lewis argues that two schools of pragmatist philosophy can be defined 
through the use of “metatheoretical categories that are applicable trans- 
historically" such as “holism/individualism, objectivism/subjectivism, 
materialism/idealism, and nominalism/realism" (p. 7). He classifies James 
and Dewey as “social nominalists," psychological reductionists who be- 
lieved social relationships to be the sum products of biologically based 
individual actions; Peirce and Mead are labeled "social realists," philos- 
ophers who saw mind as the product of socialization and social relations 
as emergent properties of group interactions. The pragmatists as a group 
anticipated the behaviorist critique of introspectionist psychology: they 
agreed that observation of behavior was essential to scientific general- 
ization but did not conclude that psychology could not study human 
consciousness. Pragmatists differed in their explanations of the origin of 
consciousness and its consequence—the propensity for innovation. For 
nominalists, the roots of innovation lay in individual biology: organisms 
with the capacity to adapt would be favored in evolutionary selection. 
For realists, adaptive capacity was a function of socialization, and the 
most creative individuals were those who had become critical of social 
conventions after learning to behave appropriately in a wide range of 
social groups. 

Lewis's distinction between varieties of pragmatism is plausible only 
if one interprets turn-of-the-century thought in anachronistic, "presentist" 
terms. For the pragmatists, biological inheritance and cultural condition- 
ing were interdependent components of human behavior. They were all 
evolutionary naturalists, who described social advance as a consequence 
of humans’ increasing capacity to reason logically in order to manipulate 
the social and material environment. For most of them, as for their so- 
ciologist contemporaries, evolution was explicable in Lamarckist terms— 
as a product of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. (For a dis- 
cussion of Lamarckism in American social science, see Stocking [1968].) 
The loss of conceptual specificity that their theories sustained in trans- 
lation into a program for sociological analysis makes their differences of 
opinion irrelevant to the historian of sociology, however much interest 
they may hold for the historian of philosophy. They all stressed that both 
individual self-consciousness and social relationships were malleable, their 
transformations joined in an interactive process; sociologists who shared 
their premises saw their task as historical analysis of this interactive 
process. 

Smith recognizes that his quantitative indicators may be inadequate 
measures of intellectual influence yet suspends his reservations about his 
methodology. If we follow his example, we will nevertheless find many 
of his calculations irrelevant to his argument. The historian of sociology 
will learn little from Smith's analyses of the disciplinary affiliations of the 
members of Mead's graduate student audience. He shows, for example, 
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that sociologists constituted only 13.296 of the students Mead taught 
between 1894 and 1931, whereas philosophers constituted 37.2% of this 
group. Such comparisons might be useful if Smith were trying to establish ` 
that Mead had a greater impact on philosophy than sociology; the very’ 
improbability that any historian of philosophy would seriously entertain 
this proposition suggests that Smith's approach to the history of ideas is 
problematic. Furthermore, because Mead did not have the sort of spe- 
clalized career characteristic of a later generation of elite academics, it 
makes no sense to treat his diversified course offerings as a set of minor 
variations on a single theme, which different disciplines appreciated in 
unequal measure. Certainly, Mead's theoretical framework integrated his 
interests, but the substantive bases of his courses made them differentially 
attractive to students in different departments. Sociologists enrolled in 
31.596 of his offerings; they were not interested in such subjects as the 
history of ancient and medieval philosophy or logic but enrolled in Mead's 
courses in comparative psychology, the logic of the social sciences, de- 
velopment of modern thought, and, especially, social psychology, as Smith's 
appendixes show. Smith calculates that during the period when Mead 
taught social psychology, from 1900 to 1931, 71.396 of his students in this 
field were sociologists. Nevertheless, this finding no more demonstrates 
Mead's influence on Chicago sociology than the aforementioned figures 
disprove it. : 

When Smith approaches his problem directly, taking as the base figure 

for his calculations the population of sociology graduate students, his data - 
suggest that Mead performed an important service role for the sociology 
department. He taught a substantial proportion of the department's doc- 
toral students—who were to figure in the development of the profession— 
and relatively few of the recipients of terminal M.A.’s; 43.3% of those 
whose Ph.D.’s were conferred between 1894 and 1935 had studied with 
him, in contrast to 24.4% of those whose M.A.’s were granted in this 
period. His services were evidently especially useful to the department 
from the early 1900s through the early 1920s; I calculated that 72.296 of 
the recipients of Ph.D.’s from 1910 to 1924 had studied with Mead. 
‚ Mead's subsequent decline as an instructor of sociology students co- 
incides with the ascendency of Ellsworth Faris as a teacher of social 
psychology within the department of sociology. А disciple of Mead's with 
a Chicago Ph.D. in psychology, Faris joined the department in 1919, 
becoming its chairman in 1925. Evidently, most students enrolled in social 
psychology, and after 1919 most were taught by Faris. In all of his courses— 
not just social psychology—-Faris transmitted Mead's ideas. Because Faris 
was a surrogate for Mead within the sociology department, then, the 
significance of changed enrollment patterns seems more apparent than 
real. For as Mead's courses became less attractive to sociology students, 
citations of his work in their Ph.D. theses rose; though only 23.1% of the 
recipients of the Ph.D. between 1930 and 1935 had studied with Mead, 
2896 of them acknowledged his work in their dissertations. 
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Furthermore, Smith's findings indicate that Mead's ideas were widely 
circulated among Chicago sociologists, albeit usually indirectly, by mem- 
bers of the faculty. Faris was not the only member of the department to 

` make favorable references to Mead in his courses. Herbert Blumer, whose 
1928 dissertation was directed by Faris, also did so, as did Thomas, 
Vincent, Small, Henderson, Burgess, Park, Wirth, and Ogburn. In ad- 
dition, most of Smith's informants recall that as graduate students they 
discussed Mead among themselves. Hence, it seems improbable that for- 
mal citations to Mead are an adequate measure of his importance within 
the Chicago milieu, for his ideas were so widespread that they were taken 
for granted, requiring no specific attribution. We may take as represen- 
tative Nels Anderson's statement that he did not seek personal exposure 
to Mead because he was "getting Mead second-hand enough for my needs" 
(p. 244). 

In the sociological world outside Chicago, Mead's reputation grew 
throughout his career, especially after 1920, and continued to grow after 
his death. In Smith's sample of sociological books and monographs pub- 
lished between 1894 and 1935, for example, 27.896 of the works published 
between 1925 and 1929 cited Mead, and 4096 of the works published 
between 1930 and 1935 did so. Smith acknowledges that Mead's profes- 
sional recognition continued to increase after this period, following the 
posthumous publication of his books. Thus Smith's narrative of the dif- 
fusion of Mead's ideas departs in no significant way from the discipline's 

- folk tradition of its history. In sum, Smith wishes us to believe that Mead 
was an insignificant figure in the development of American sociology for 
two reasons: one, for the most part sociologists were persuaded of the 
merits of Mead's ideas either by reading his work or learning of it from 
other sociologists, rather than through personal contact with Mead; two, 
Mead's reputation was greater after his death than it had been during 
his lifetime. Neither of these findings has much bearing on the question 
Lewis and Smith raise: How much were the theory and practice of Chi- 
cago sociology either affected by or compatible with Mead's ideas? 

The answer to this question may be determined by the simple expedient 
of reading the works of Chicago sociologists. If we do this, we will find 
that Lewis and Smith are both wrong and right. They are wrong in their 
analysis of Chicago sociology during Mead's era. They are right that Mead 
had no sustained influence on symbolic interactionism, but they are right 
for the wrong reasons. 

Two books stand out as charter formulations of Chicago sociology's 
research mission during Mead's era: Small and Vincent's An Introduction 
to the Study of Society (1894) and Park and Burgess's The City (1925). 
Both analyze social life in evolutionist terms: qualitative changes in the 
moral order have attended changing patterns of social organization, brought 
about primarily by the progressive division of labor. Both describe social 
life in terms Lewis would be obliged to recognize as “realist”: humans’ 
capacity for abstract reasoning is a function of social interaction and 
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cannot be explained by biological reductionism (e.g., Small and Vincent 
1894, p. 89; Park and Burgess 1925, p. 14); individuals’ personalities both 
shape and are shaped by the groups to which they belong (e.g., Small 
and Vincent 1894, p. 61; Park and Burgess 1925, p. 14); and sociology 
must take as its elemental units of analysis the groups of which individuals 
are interdependent parts—neighborhoods, protessions, even transient ent- 
ities such as crowds (e.g., Small and Vincent 1894, p. 61; Park and Burgess 
1925, pp. 6—23). 

The mandate of these two books was sustained in pre-World War II 
Chicago empirical research, whether it was the descriptive work Park 
preferred or the statistical analysis Burgess encouraged. The well-known 
studies of changing urban settlement patterns described individuals' choices 
of residences and life-styles as products of collective processes (e.g., Ku- 
klick 1980). Ecological studies permitted holistic analyses of statistical 
data, far different from the methodologically individualistic surveys of 
the postwar era; it is of more than parenthetical interest that Burgess 
may be credited with the development of modern census tract statistics 
(Bulmer 1981, p. 315). Studies of occupations showed how group processes 
molded individual character and simultaneously permitted individuals to 
act creatively within the limitations of their situations. When Chicago 
sociology came under professional attack in the late 1930s, it was criticized 
for various reasons; it is particularly significant for the purposes of this 
review essay, however, that Park's work was faulted as overly determin- 
istic, granting too much importance to the restrictive power of impersonal 
forces over individual action (Matthews 1977, p. 181). That is, at this 
time Chicago sociology was criticized because it did not reflect the vol- 
untaristic individualism Lewis falsely attributes to Park's teachers James 
and Dewey. Thus, if we can accept the work described above as repre- 
sentative of pre- World War II Chicago sociology, we will conclude that 
it rests on assumptions compatible with Mead's, and this conclusion is 
sufficient for purposes of countering the argument Lewis makes. 

I deliberately chose to describe above the work of sociologists usually 
categorized as the *human ecologists" among the Chicagoans, rather than 
that of men like Thomas, Ellwood, and Faris, who are claimed as intel- 
lectual ancestors of symbolic interactionism. For these two branches of 
Chicago sociology are divisible only in retrospect. I do not mean to suggest 
that there were no differences of opinion among the Chicago faculty or 
that the Chicago analytical approach was unmodified during the course 
of 40 years. But the historian can convey the peculiarities of pre-World 
War П Chicago sociology only by identifying its unifying themes. Viewed 
in this context, postwar symbolic interactionism is but a desiccated rem- 
nant salvaged from the earlier tradition. No longer grounded in the evo- 
lutionary theory that joined the various aspects of Chicago research, it 
became microsociological analysis unrelated to macrosociological gener- 
alization. The recent interactionist approach, developed most notably 
initially by Herbert Blumer and latterly by Erving Goffman, treats social 
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actors as wholly autonomous individuals, acting strategically to achieve 
their personal ends; actors are not assumed to be serving any larger social 
needs, whether these be the advance of cultural evolution or the main- 
tenance of the established order. When interactionists purged their work 
of the evolutionist taint, they necessarily also eschewed any sort of de- 
terminist account of individuals! motives, whether biological, psycholog- 
ical, or sociological. Thus, recent interactionism does not fit into either 
of Lewis's categories of “social nominalism" or "social realism." 

Hence, there is a legitimate point to Smith's argument that he did not 
intend: Mead's posthumous recognition does not reflect his lasting influ- 
ence, for his writings have been and are still invoked by sociologists whose 
perception of his ideas is selective, who interpret them in contemporary 
interactionist terms (e.g., Maines, Sugrue, and Katovich, 1983). Lewis 
and Smith's work is obviously of this genre. I do not want to suggest that 
sociologists cannot profit from the "presentist" reading of past works, for 
it is evident that a rediscovery of forgotten issues can inspire significant 
research. Nevertheless, we must recognize that we do not—and possibly 
do not wish to—recapture past ideas entire. Recently, some theorists have 
urged the adoption of a reconstructed social evolutionism; they argue that 
the conception of the actor as a conscious, purposive being can thus be 
justified in naturalistic terms, for human survival depends on the prolit- 
eration of new forms of social organization and modes of thought, some 
of which will be favored in evolutionary selection. This explanation of 
the interdependence of human biological and cultural nature is clearly 
more attractive than the sociobiologists’ simplistic scheme, and it owes 
much to the evolutionary naturalism of thinkers like Dewey and Mead 
(Toulmin 1981, pp. 31—32). Only if sociologists return to such an evolu- 
tionist approach, however, will we be able to make full use of Mead's 
theories in our work. I leave in abeyance any judgment of the desirability 
of such an outcome. 

How could Lewis and Smith have failed to pay sufficient attention to 
the evolutionist context of Mead’s ideas? They would: have recognized it 
had they appreciated his view of the practical implications of his thought. 
For Mead was a committed social reformer, convinced that scientific 
investigation would be instrumental in the realization of man’s potential 
to achieve higher levels of social evolution. I have not the space here to 
detail Mead’s reformist activities in the causes of public education, labor 
relations, immigrants’ rights, and state constitutional reform (see Diner 
1980, pp. 86—100, 124-30, 148-50, 160). Still, it is worth quoting at 
length Mead’s description of the role of the university in society, published 
in 1915, for it shows that a unified theory joined together his activities 
as a social reformer and as an academic who wrote about both social 
problems and philosophic issues. The ideal society was not a technocratic 
dictatorship, managed by university based and trained experts. Rather, 
the university “is a part of the community within which the community 
problems appear as its own. It is the community organized to find out 
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what culture is as well as to give it; to determine what is proper profes- 
sional training as well as to inculcate it; to find out what is right and 
what is wrong as well as to teach them; to state and formulate research 
problems as well as to solve them; in general to fix from moment to 
moment the changing meaning of life and the fitting tools for appropri- 
ating it" (quoted in Diner 1980, p. 29). 

I am not the first to point out that we cannot read the works of our 
intellectual ancestors as if they had been written by our contemporaries, 
that our reading must be informed by a consciousness of the historical 
character of their ideas. Nevertheless, the virtues of historically grounded, 
“contextualist” analysis do not seem self-evident to many who would 
practice the history of sociology, Lewis and Smith among them, so that 
one must counter the objections to it. Certainly, we find our forebears’ 
works provocative because they treat issues that matter to us today, 
seemingly transcending the conventional wisdom of their historical mo- 
ments (e.g., Gerstein 1983). But we cannot repudiate contextualist anal- 
ysis on these grounds. Even if the social thinkers we deem most profound 
did indeed overcome the biases of their contemporaries, we can only 
identify the ways in which they did so by distinguishing the typical and 
exceptional aspects of their thought. When we are analyzing scholars who 
were addressing then-current practical issues, we are obliged to treat the 
relationship between their ideas and behavior. We cannot treat Mead’s 
ideas in the abstract, avoiding consideration of his civic activities; like 
many of his contemporaries among social scientists and philosophers, he 
saw his intellectual and public roles as inextricable. Several recent books 
exemplify the approach one wishes Lewis and Smith had taken. Rosalind 
Rosenberg’s Beyond Separate Spheres (1982) locates late 19th- and early 
20th-century feminist scholarship in the context of controversies over 
women’s rights. John Burrow’s A Liberal Descent (1981) shows the British 
Victorian “Whig” tradition of historical interpretation to be the product 
of an era of debate about and reform of the British constitution. John 
Allett’s New Liberalism (1981) interprets the political economy of J. A. 
Hobson as a brief for an enlarged definition of the British state’s obli- 
gations to protect the welfare of its citizens. Let us have more books like 
these. 
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The Individual and the Social Self: Unpublished Work of George Herbert 
Mead. Edited by David L. Miller. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1982. Pp. viii--229. $12.95 (paper). 


Anselm Strauss 
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Al contemporary sociological theorists should be as well remembered 
posthumously as Mead. About 40 years after Mind, Self and Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934) and Movements of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), 
taken largely from students' classroom notes, and The Philosophy of the 
Act (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938) and The Philosophy of 
the Present (Chicago: Open Court, 1932), from Mead's own notes and 
papers, several more collections of Mead's published papers have ap- 
peared. Now David L. Miller, a philosopher and recognized Meadian 
scholar, has published Mead's 1914 and 1927 classroom lectures on social 
psychology plus one unpublished paper in The Individual and the Social 
Self. The 1927 lectures actually formed the basis for Charles Morris’s 
piecing together, along with some segments of the 1930 lectures and bits 
of other years’ notes, of Mind, Self and Society. Anyone who has had the 
opportunity to study the sets of class notes housed at the University of 
Chicago library where there is a fairly extensive Mead collection (or has 
studied photocopies at the Archives, University of Constance) will have 
noted that Morris’s book does not read entirely true to the actual flow of 
the lecture notes. (Morris also probably did some rewording, as well as 
writing connective tissue in the volume.) A reader of the Mead collections 
will have also been intrigued by the development in his thinking about 
social psychology over the 20-year span. My own recollection is that an 
even earlier set of student notes (1908) exists but that the 1914 ones are 
substantially the same; presumably the latter were chosen by Miller be- 
cause they were either more complete or seemed more reliable. 

Miller states clearly that the student’s 1914 notes “were not in good 
shape,” so he himself did “extensive editing in punctuation ... also 
inserted words to make grammatically correct and clear sentences. In no 
case have I changed what I strongly believe was the actual intention and 
original meaning of what Mead said” (p. 1). He also furnished subtitles 
for this edition (as did Morris for his) and “changed the word order in 
several places.” This editing makes reading easier, but, alas, anyone 
really wishing to get close to the original Mead has no option but to visit 
either the Chicago or the Constance collection. The 1927 notes were in 
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better shape, so only subtitles were added. The paper titled *Conscious- 
ness, Mind, the Self, and Scientific Objects" was, Miller estimates (p. 2), 
written around 1917 "prior to the influence of Whitehead's writings. Itisa 
profound article involving problems in epistemology and metaphysics. 
His chief aim is to offer a philosophical justification for his theory of 
mind, self, and reflective intelligence"—one which, in the tradition of 
pragmatism, carefully avoids the usual dualism of mind and body, a 
problem to which he addressed himself so successfully in much of his 
writing. To my disappointment, Miller chose not to reprint the fascinat- 
ing set of notes on Mead’s course on Dewey, given, I think, in the early 
1920s. There we see Mead filling in gaps in Dewey's thought and begin- 
ning to come to grips with Whitehead, an enterprise spelled out so 
painstakingly in The Philosophy of the Act and The Philosophy of the 
Present. Rather than reprint these valuable lectures, Miller elected to 
reproduce two essays, given to him in 1963 by the late John Brewster. 
Miller judges these were written about 1925 and suggests they may have 
been written by W. I. Thomas or E. Faris or А. W. Moore. "They are 
concerned with a very important problem and I think they are among the 
finest ever written about Mead" (p. 2). I doubt that they are by Faris and 
doubt even more that they are by Thomas, whose style and thinking were 
distinctly different from Mead's. Although they are historically interesting 
they could have been published in a journal. Even the inclusion of ex- 
cerpts from Mead's lectures on Hegel, Hume, or Bergson would have had 
more value to Meadian scholars or to his devotees among the sociologists. 
Rereading the 1914 notes was an especially interesting experience. 
They begin: “We approach this subject of social psychology from the 
point of view of the psychology of perception. The social object is the self. 
What are the conditions under which we perceive selves?" (p. 27). Mead 
next assigns the students materials on perception written by psychologists 
but signals that "this treatment deals with physical objects rather than 
social.” We recollect that Herbert Spencer was still an influential figure on 
the American scene at this time, not only for people like Sumner but also 
for Mead. Dewey is also there: Mead is drawing on the important reflex- 
arc paper and later on writings about emotions. Mead is already also 
using Wundt's writing on communication and the gesture and using in 
addition Darwin's expression of emotions, in referring to those celebrated 
dogs that everyone remembers from Mind, Self and Society. Mead is 
already evolving his own treatment of the act, of the development of 
language, of consciousness and self-consciousness, and of the crucial 
problem of the self’s development. For the last problem, we see him 
drawing on Cooley’s views but differing sharply from them, as in his later 
appreciative but critical article on Cooley. And we see Mead grappling 
with one of his central issues, that of social control. Thus, the Meadian 
social psychology is under way. Close to half of the 1914 notes are devoted 
to the kinds of materials included in the “society” section of Mind, Self 
and Society that tend to get overlooked by sociological readers, although 
really to understand Mead's thinking and where his social psychology fits 
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in it, one needs to consider these materials. Of course, the 1927 notes will 
seem familiar. They reflect Mead's attack on behaviorism, the treatment 
of additional topics, and the working out of central concepts and themes. 

Despite the few strictures I have made regarding Miller's editing and 
inclusions, he is to be commended for arranging the publication of these 
valuable items and for his useful introduction to them. Also, he has 
located а number of publications by people referred to by Mead, a chore 
for which many readers will thank him. The book is, as is usual with 
publications of the University of Chicago Press, well printed and well 
bound. There is an index of major topics and authors cited that includes 
Whitehead, but not Thomas or Park or Faris—a reminder that Mead was 
a philosopher and in no way a sociologist, even though sociology students 
took his courses and took him into their disciplinary hearts, much like 
later generations of sociologists. 


Max Weber. By Frank Parkin. Chichester, London: Ellis Harwood and 
Tavistock Publications, 1982. Pp. 123. $3.95 (paper). 


Lewis А. Coser 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Thomas Hardy once said of the literary critic Leslie Stephen that "his 
approval was disapproval minimized." In Max Weber, Frank Parkin 
seems to emulate Stephen. Although this slender volume appears in a 
series “aimed primarily at the undergraduate . .. and others who are 
interested in the main ideas of sociology's major thinkers," its approach is 
so sharply critical of its subject that one may wonder if readers whose first 
meeting with Max Weber is in these pages may not ask whether an author 
whose work is so deeply flawed is worth bothering with at all. Not that 
Parkin should not criticize Weber after he has presented Weber's thought 
fully and fairly. But in these pages he does justice neither to himself nor to 
Weber in letting his criticism overshadow an adequate exposition of 
Webers thought. 

То be sure, Parkin is reacting against the cloying piety that has marked 
much recent writing on Weber, but, here, he has gone much too far in the 
opposite direction. Almost nothing that Weber wrote passes muster in 
these pages. Аз a result, the beginning student will receive no sense of the 
overall vision and import of Weber's sociology but will be left with a 
painstaking record of what he allegedly failed to do or did badly. 

While some of Parkin's critical comments are well taken, others come 
close to mere carping, and still others are simply wrongheaded. Parkin is 
right, for example, in pointing out that Weber, who, in his other writings 
on the sociology of religion was always aware that the reception of reli- 
gious messages depends largely on the class position of actual or potential 
audiences, does not deal with this in his Protestant Ethic, thus leaving the 
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erroneous impression that the various class strata reacted to Calvin's 
message in similar ways. 

In contrast, Parkin's treatment of Weber's ideal types is largely ill 
conceived. He does not seem to have grasped Weber's analytical and 
methodological strategy. How else is one to understand his complaint that 
Webers ideal-typical presentation of the structure of bureaucratic ar- 
rangements is flawed because it neglects informal relationships and “per- 
sonal motives, meanings and perceptions" (p. 36)? Weber, aware that his 
ideal-typical constructions could not possibly reproduce empirical reality, 
meant them to abstract from it in order to present a constructed analytical 
type whose “function is the comparison with empirical reality in order to 
establish its divergencies or similarities" (Weber as quoted by Parkin, p. 
30). To complain that ideal types do not take into account the fullness of 
empirical reality is to misunderstand what Weber was doing in develop- 
ing such types for use as measuring rods in the study of empirical 
phenomena. When Parkin complains that “Weber offers no illustration of 
this pure type of action" (p. 37), he shows that he does not understand 
that ideal types are supposed to be intellectual constructs which surely 
cannot be illustrated by empirical examples. 

At times, Parkin seems embarrassingly simpleminded, especially when 
it comes to issues in the philosophy of science. He writes that to Weber, 
*because social facts only existed by virtue of the concepts employed to 
define and organize them, we could in effect bring new facts into being 
and dispose of others simply by altering our conceptual frame of refer- 
ence. Entities like social classes, for example, could be abolished at a 
simple conceptual stroke. Now you see them, now you don't" (p. 31). 
Here Weber stands accused of not having been a dogmatic logical 
positivist. But in this respect Weber's approach is closer to the more 
sophisticated postpositivist positions in the philosophy of science. These 
days, you hardly need to be a Wittgensteinian, a Kuhnian, or a follower 
of Feyerabend to realize that facts are always, and inevitably, soaked 
with theory. Most modern philosophers of science, regardless of their 
particular stance, still build on Kant's question, How are empirical ob- 
servations explained in terms of logically structured conceptual systems? 
Percepts without concepts do not contribute to scientific understanding. 
Or, as Stephen Toulmin, a leading philosopher of science, put it in his 
Human Understanding (New York: Harper & Row, 1977), “Nature has 
no language in which she can speak to us on her behalf, and it is up to us, 
as scientists, to frame concepts in which we can ‘make something’ out of 
our experience of nature” (p. 246). What is true of nature is also true of 
society. One can only conclude that Weber’s approach was much more 
sophisticated than Parkin’s. 

What one misses in Parkin’s book is a sense of awe and wonderment at 
what Weber accomplished even under the most trying personal circum- 
stances. Instead of conveying to the reader an overall sense of Weber's 
stupendous achievements, he seems bent on minimizing what Weber did 
while irritatingly highlighting what he failed to do. Parkin even neglects 
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to point out that Weber's magnum opus, Economy and Society, remained 
only a torso because of its author's untimely death. 

I find it tedious and unnecessary to give further illustrations of Parkin's 
largely misdirected arrows against the genius of Max Weber. Weber's 
work will survive assaults by a whole battery of Oxford dons. But I 
cannot forgo quoting one last sentence from Parkin: “Once again, Weber 
shows how ludicrous he regards the notion that men's [sic] actions could 
be inspired by anything so intangible as values and ideas" (p. 106). As the 
Duke of Wellington once remarked on an entirely different occasion, “If 
you can believe that, you can believe anything." 


Politics, Character, and Culture: Perspectives from Hans Gerth. Edited 
by Joseph Bensman, Arthur J. Vidich, and Nobuko Gerth. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1982. Pp. хіу +290. $35.00. 


Gary G. Hamilton 
University of California, Davis 


Politics, Character, and Culture offers a written measure of a person who 
must have been an extraordinary teacher. At the time of his death on 
December 29, 1978, Hans Gerth left about 2,000 pages of unpublished 
manuscripts written throughout his 50-year career. Gerth's widow and 
colleague, Nobuko Gerth, and two former and now distinguished stu- 
dents, Joseph Bensman and Arthur J. Vidich, have selected, from among 
these manuscripts, 10 essays that they believe make contributions to 
sociology beyond those in Gerth's better known publications. To these 10, 
they have added four previously published but lesser known essays and a 
transcription of a radio interview in which Gerth reflected on his life. 
Vidich and Bensman have bracketed these works with introductory and 
concluding essays evaluating Gerth's career. Gerth's essays hold up well, 
showing him to be a passionate, brilliant expositor of Weberian sociology. 
The essays by Vidich and Bensman are less worthy and hamper as much 
as they help the reader's understanding and appreciation of Gerth's con- 
tributions. 

In their essays Vidich and Bensman do little to illuminate Gerth's 
career or to evaluate his writings. Instead these two essays seem to consist 
of an elaborate apology for the fact that Gerth's ideas were largely un- 
known to anyone except his students and friends. Most sociologists know 
Gerth as a translator of Max Weber's sociology (e.g., From Max Weber, 
The Religion of China, Ancient Judaism, and The Religion of India) and 
as the coauthor of the important and much neglected work on sociological 
psychology, Character and Social Structure: The Psychology of Social 
Institutions. Except for the edition on China, Gerth translated and edited 
these books with the assistance of his two most famous students, C. 
Wright Mills and Don Martindale. The rest of his previous works, in- 
cluding a number of essays and several more translations, are less well 
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known and have not been particularly influential. 

Despite the record, Vidich and Bensman want Gerth’s contribution to 
go beyond his excellence as a teacher. To accomplish this, Vidict's in- 
troductory essay tells too little, and Bensman's concluding essay tells too 
much. Missing from the introduction are the details of Gerth's career that 
help to explain his intellectual choices, such as his early work on a Ger- 
man newspaper that Gerth called the “personal property of Dr. Goebbels” 
(p. 24), his escape from Nazi Germany, the repudiation by German in- 
tellectuals in America, the hardships in finding his first American job, and 
the intellectual isolation he felt throughout much of his scholarly life. 
Gerth hints at these and other aspects of his life in the transcribed radio 
interview, but Vidich does not discuss them in his assessment of Gerth’s 
exile in America. Nor does he discuss Gerth’s relations with his students, 
especially Mills and Martindale. Bensman’s essay, “Hans Gerth’s Con- 
tribution to American Sociology,” analyzes Weber’s sociology more than 
Gerth’s, distinguishes minute and largely illusive differences between the 
two, and exaggerates and belabors Gerth’s original theoretical contri- 
butions. 

But the importance of this book, and the reason it should be studied 
carefully, lies in Gerth’s essays themselves. Through these writings one 
understands that Gerth’s real influence on American sociology was as a 
teacher. After reading these essays, one senses the students’ deep grat- 
itude to a teacher who, by his example, taught them how to read and to 
appreciate the world in less parochial ways. Except in one essay, Gerth 
did not base these writings on primary sources and did not attempt to 
explore untracked territory. He worked with the familiar. For instance, 
in a piece written for classroom distribution entitled “Appearance 
Values,” he contrasted uniforms, costumes, and changing styles of fash- 
ion and showed with unusual insight the assumptions and patterns of 
stratification that underlie each manner of dress. The other essays follow - 
a similar format: Gerth addresses topics that are close at hand or seem 
well understood, and through a comparative, historical analysis he shows 
the complexity in the simple and the confusion in the readily grasped. In 
these pages, he takes on, among other topics, German propaganda (in the 
late 1930s), the managerial revolution (in 1942), modern intellectuals (in 
1956), world communism (in 1961), the reception of Max Weber in 
American sociology (in 1963), and the student rebellion (in 1966). Gerth 
achieves such clarity in his prose and such scope in his analysis that one 
realizes how obscure the familiar really is, and one learns as well the 
excitement of grasping a larger view. If these uncompromising essays are 
evidence of Gerth’s teaching, as Vidich and Bensman assure us they are, 
then surely Gerth must have provided a model for Mills’s “sociological 
imagination.” : 

Despite the range of topics represented here, two themes run through 
most of the essays; both reveal Gerth's person as well as his intellect. The 
first theme. 15 that of Weber's sociology. Gerth does not use Weber as an 
authoritative source or Weber's methods as the appropriate model for 
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sociological analysis. Gerth is quietly Weberian, but Weberian nonethe- 
less. Weber provides Gerth with the heroic example of unrelenting in- 
tellect, of a person who wanted to know everything human and could find 
solace only in the truth. Gerth adopts this heroic posture in these essays, 
as he must have done in the classroom. 

The second theme is Gerth's deep and passionate commitment to 
human freedom. Like so many of his generation, Gerth fought a running 
battle with totalitarianism in Germany, in Russia, in America—wherever 
it was found and in whatever form. Gerth's message, repeated throughoüt 
the book, is best summarized in the concluding passage of his analysis of 
modern intellectuals: “For intellectuals, the exercise of freedom means to 
criticize error, to unmask ideologies, to reveal the truth and not to accept 
fatalistically the naked reality of power that denies the possibility of the 
exercise of reason. . . . [But] our images of the future do not necessarily 
have to be the horrible images of George Orwell's 1984. Intellectuals, to 
keep open the possibility of freedom and reason, must project an image of 
an ideal social order that embodies both qualities; and they must struggle 
to attain that ideal" (pp. 188-89). These essays show Gerth to be the 
teacher we would like to have had and the teacher we would like to be. 
For this reason, if for no other, this book should be studied. 


Bureaucrats and Politicians in Western Democracies. By Joel D. Aber- 
bach, Robert D. Putnam, and Bert A. Rockman. Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University Press, 1981. Рр. xii+308. $29.50. 


Edward W. Lehman 
New York University 


The modern state's vulnerability to the potential strain between elected 
politicians and appointed bureaucrats has been a pivotal concern of 
political analysts since Max Weber. The principal contribution of Bu- 
reaucrats and Politicians in Western Democracies by Joel D. Aberbach, 
Robert D. Putnam, and Bert A. Rockman is to demonstrate once again 
that important issues such as this are susceptible to survey analysis. This 
topic need not be the exclusive domain of the political theorist or the 
historical analyst. One of the great burdens of social science is that this 
obvious fact requires periodic reiteration. The superior quality of the 
research under review makes the reassertion simple. 

This volume summarizes more than a decade’s worth of work spon- 
sored by the University of Michigan and directed by Samuel J. El- 
dersveld. А complete list of the project's prior publications is included. 
The data are drawn from interviews conducted between 1970 and 1974 
with samples of senior civil servants and members of parliament in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Sweden. The main goal was not to contrast these states but to 
compare bureaucrats and politicians across these systems. However, dif- 
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ferences among the seven are touched on, notably, how the bureaucrat- 
politician constellation in the United States differs from those in the other 
six countries. In some cases, data are not available for all seven states. 

The study opens with an outline of the four *images" of the possible 
divisions of labor between bureaucrats and politicians. These constructs 
are additive insofar as each step from Image I to IV represents the bu- 
reaucratic role's progressive intrusion into what was once thought to be 
the politician's exclusive domain. Image I is the earliest model and the one 
the authors find least relevant today. This *simple" view holds that politi- 
cians make policy and bureaucrats merely implement it. Image II ("the 
Weberian model") assumes that bureaucrats and politicians each con- 
tribute to policymaking: the former brings neutral expertise and the latter 
provides responsiveness to key constituencies. “According to Image III," 
the authors say, “both bureaucrats and politicians engage in policymak- 
ing, and both are concerned with politics. The real distinction between 
them is this: whereas politicians articulate broad, diffuse interests of un- 
organized individuals, bureaucrats mediate narrow, focused interests of 
organized clienteles" (p. 9). While Image II appeared mainly in writings 
from the first half of this century, Image III has emerged only in the last 
several decades. Image IV, however, is not an effort to describe a current 
dominant style but to discern future master trends. This model, dubbed 
the “Pure Hybrid,” speculates “that the last quarter of this century is 
witnessing the virtual disappearance of the Weberian distinction between 
the roles of politician and bureaucrat” (p. 16). Suggestive as Image IV is, 
the authors acknowledge regretfully that their research is not designed to 
test the hypotheses it implies. Much of the rest of the book is concerned 
with weighing the relative merits of Images П and III. 

Five data chapters present the study's empirical core. First, we learn 
that politicians and bureaucrats differ in social origins and career tracks 
(chap. 3). Both groups are virtually all male and have relatively high- 
ranking socioeconomic backgrounds, although bureaucrats come from 
slightly higher, more cosmopolitan ones. More bureaucrats report coming 
from families with a tradition of government service; politicians more 
often cite family members who were active in politics. Bureaucrats tend 
to rise via a *guild system" based on entrance examinations, technical 
competence, and administrative proficiency; politicians advancement 
tends to be "entrepreneurial," involving greater indeterminacy, risk, and 
reliance on external forces. 

The bulk of the data in chapters 4—7 are most congruent with the view 
implied in Image III of politicians as “energizers” and bureaucrats as 
“equilibrators.” Image II, however, continued to have some relevance, 
particularly when respondents were asked about what they emphasized in 
their own jobs. In reporting practice, however, bureaucrats do not seem 
to describe their jobs as being those of neutral technicians. While politi- 
cians stress their roles as advocates for broader causes and less organized 
constituencies, bureaucrats emphasize mediation among the organized 
interests affected by their administrative mandates. These differing tasks 
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yield potentially conflicting approaches to policymaking: “Competence, 
prudence, and above all, balance are the characteristics of the bureau- 
crats; few convey the passion, conviction, and even occasional vision of 
the typical politician” (p. 241). 

Examination of political ideologies shows that these differences in style 
have substantive implications and buttress the case for Image III. Politi- 
cians' ideologies are more consistent, more polarized, and more likely to 
stress innovation. Bureaucratic ideologies are less consistent, more mark- 
edly centrist, and more cautious about radical change. The authors 
suggest that bureaucratic centrism is probably fostered by the moderation 
of the administrative environment, since bureaucrats’ ideologies are less 
influenced by social origins and political identities than are those of politi- 
cians. Despite ideological differences, both groups generally support the 
principles of representative democracy. (Italian bureaucrats are a notable 
exception here.) Nevertheless, ideological differences continue to be im- 
portant, since bureaucrats value liberty and orderly procedures more 
whereas politicians (particularly leftists) are more attuned to equality and 
populism. 

The final data chapter moves beyond how the respondents describe 
their roles and ideologies and contrasts wider interaction patterns. Here, 
again, Image Ш receives added credence: “. . . bureaucrats are more at 
home in the intimate and orderly world of organized interests and de- 
partmental hierarchies, whereas the ambience of the politicians is one of 
popular constituencies and party organization” (p. 243). Thus, although 
bureaucrats must be political, their contact patterns suggest that they are 
political in ways different from those of parliamentarians. Moreover, 
varying institutional arrangements force bureaucrats to differ across 
states. Where cabinet solidarity, ministerial responsibility, and a party- 
centered parliament prevail (as in Britain, the Netherlands, and Sweden), 
bureaucrats report fewer contacts with parliamentarians and more 
frequent ones with ministers. In polities without these institutional pat- 
terns (as in the United States, Germany, and Italy), links with parlia- 
mentarians are more frequent than links with ministers are. The first 
model—called Mediated Linkage—reduces the need for bureaucrats to be 
overtly involved in politics outside of the executive arena. The second 
model—labeled Direct Linkage—compels them to be so. These two mod- 
els of linkage are not the book's principal foray into cross-national com- 
parisons; however, the case for American exceptionalism is stressed 
throughout and is a theme second in emphasis only to the relative merits 
of Image III. Aberbach et al. summarize: 


Institutions and history have pushed American bureaucrats toward more 
traditionally political roles as advocates, policy entrepreneurs, and even 
partisans, and have led congressmen to adopt a more technical role. Ameri- 
can bureaucrats are more polarized ideologically . . . and therein they re- 
semble politicians more. They are much like congressmen in their con- 
ceptualization of policy matters and in the consistency of their partisanship 
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and ideology. The pattern of bureaucratic legislative contacts is also very 
special in the United States. We refer to it as the end-run model... . Even 
in their respective social origins, bureaucrats and politicians are less distinct 
in the United States. . . . [Pp. 243-44] 


One might quibble that the volume contains little that is startling or 
that the “images” discussed in chapter 1 lack theoretical rigor. To focus 
excessively on either of these points, however, distracts from the empiri- 
cal breadth and richness of the study. This book offers an unparalleled 
gold mine of information about the differences and similarities between 
bureaucrats’ and politicians’ roles, ideologies, and social networks in 
Western polities. It is subtle and imaginative in discussing those issues 
that the survey method can illuminate, yet it is aware of the impact of 
forces not readily tapped by this method. This very sensitivity may, at 
times, seem to foster a weakness in the analysis. The authors frequently 
reach for historical and institutional factors to account for key findings. 
The resort to structural explanatory variables not included explicitly in 
the survey often gives the analysis an aura of post factum interpretation. 
Yet, by acknowledging the possible existence of more macrosociological 
factors, Aberbach et al. avoid the reductionism that plagues all too many 
surveys concerned with political issues. 

My main reservation about the book is that it presents such a broad 
array of data that some potentially significant findings have to be given 
short shrift. On page 226, for example, we learn that among bureaucrats 
with “policy-centered contacts," those just below top levels are more 
overtly "political? in style than those at the very top. What does this 
intriguing finding mean, and what are its implications? Unfortunately, 
the authors’ commendable zeal to give us an inclusive final report pre- 
vents them from an in-depth exploration of this datum and other possibly 
strategic results. 


Bureaucratic Failure and Public Expenditure. By William Spangar 
Peirce. New York: Academic Press, 1981. Рр. xii--319. $29.50. 


Susan Rose-Ackerman 
Columbia University Law School 


Bureaucratic Failure and Public Expenditure is an oddly disjointed 
book. Its core is a collection of cases of bureaucratic failure based on 
studies prepared by the General Accounting Office. On each one, William 
Spangar Peirce makes sensible comments reflecting his background in 
economics and his interest in organizational failure. The cases could be a 
useful assignment for public policy students because they are short, clear, ' 
and cover a wide range of topics from housing programs to the regulation 
of pesticides to vocational education. 

The cases are sandwiched between two less satisfactory conceptual 
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sections. While Peirce is an astute observer of particulars, he has 
difficulty producing generalizations. Thus the first section of the book 
includes 75 separate hypotheses with no attempt made to link them to- 
gether or to show how they might interact. They are all statements that, 
in general, “failure is more likely if” such-and-such is the case. After 
presenting the cases, Peirce admits the obvious fact that he cannot test 
even а subset of his 75 hypotheses. Instead, he concludes the book with 
several chapters of plausible but essentially random observations which 
attempt to tie together the case studies and the hypotheses. In these he 
suggests that previous work has emphasized some factors which proved 
to be unimportant in his cases while ignoring other aspects which he 
believes to be central to any understanding of bureaucratic failure. The 
difficulties he discusses can be separated into (1) characteristics of the 
legislation, (2) characteristics of the program, (3) characteristics of the 
agency, and (4) characteristics of the environment. First, laws may be 
oversimplified and contain inappropriate sanctions and ambiguous goals. 
They may give inefficient incentives to the private sector or violate civil 
liberties. Legislation which gives an agency budgetary independence 
through sales or fees may make hierarchical control difficult. Second, the 
program may be flawed if it is too difficult technically for bureaucrats to 
administer, gives extensive independence to field personnel, is conducive 
to corruption, or requires interagency cooperation. Third, the agency that 
carries out the program may do it poorly because it is overly deferential to 
client groups, misunderstands what is expected of it, or is badly run and 
weakly staffed. Finally, the political environment may lead agencies to 
spend money too quickly or spread the benefits too thinly. Threats of 
termination or excessive public expectation may also hamper agency be- 
havior. For each of these problems Peirce presents one or more examples 
from his case studies. The general impression emerging from this list is 
that students of bureaucracy ought to place more emphasis on problems 
of interagency and intergovernmental coordination and on mismatches 
between agencies and programs and less on problems of poorly defined 
outputs and technical failures of communication. 

Given that bureaucratic failure has multiple sources, however, it is not 
obvious what Peirce has achieved beyond an exhaustive taxonomy which 
can serve as a critique of the most simpleminded of previous work. The 
book should, for example, lay to rest the idea that single, simple goals, 
such as budget maximization or conflict avoidance, can adequately ex- 
plain bureaucratic behavior. One would have liked to see something more 
affrmative, such as an attempt to build a theory that links together 
agencies, the environment in which they operate, and their legislative 
mandate. This has not been done, and the 75 distinct hypotheses are not 
helpful in this regard. His "theory" remains merely a list of difficulties 
illustrated by some pertinent examples. 
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Neighborhood Mobilization: Redevelopment and Response. By Jeffrey R. 
Henig. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. Pp. х+283. 
$25.00. 


joseph Galaskiewicz 
University of Minnesota 


Neighborhood Mobilization is an important contribution to the growing 
literature on community organization and citizen participation. It outlines 
three theories of community mobilization and systematically evaluates 
each against six case studies conducted in Chicago and Minneapolis dur- 
ing the 1970s. The analyses are done carefully and objectively. The re- 
sults are a critique of all three theories and the development of a new 
hybrid theory of political mobilization which, I believe, has great poten- 
tial. This book will be on my course reading list next fall. It should be on 
yours, also. 

Jeffrey R. Henig attacks pluralist theory as being naive and insensitive 
to the various barriers to mobilization faced by community residents who 
are challenged by an external threat to their well-being. The failure of 
communities to mobilize has a rationale and is not because of apathy or 
laziness. The failure of community groups to wield influence does not 
come from a lack of leadership or inappropriate strategies. 

In an effort to highlight the deficiencies of pluralist theory, Henig re- 
views "rational-choice" and “radical” theories of collective action. In the 
former we are reminded of the importance of selective incentives in al- 
most all mobilization efforts. In the latter, we are reminded of the infor- 
mation advantage that elites often have over community residents and the 
difficulty which residents have in recognizing when their interests are 
being threatened. 

On top of this, he argues that it will be easier in some neighborhoods 
and cities to overcome these free-rider problems and barriers to informa- 
tion than it will be in others. For example, the stability and homogeneity 
of a neighborhood, its wealth, preexisting organizational networks, at- 
titudes and strategies of elites, political culture, and dominant ideology, 
among other factors, can influence the mobilization process. This leads 
him to conclude that pluralist theory can predict collective action or 
mobilization only under very special circumstances. 

But the real appeal of the monograph is that it engages in a compara- 
tive neighborhood study to see if pluralist, rational-choice, or radical 
theories have any utility in explaining successful or unsuccessful mobiliza- 
tion efforts. Altogether, six case studies of urban redevelopment and 
community response (or nonresponse) are studied. The Chicago cases 
include the construction of shopping centers on the sites of the abandoned 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium and an old northwest-side brickyard, 
a new junior college in the Uptown neighborhood, and middle-income 
housing on the city's near west side. The Minneapolis cases include the 
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construction of a new K-Mart store in South Minneapolis and the recon- 
struction of Nicollet Island just outside downtown Minneapolis. Except 
for the junior-college project, all were examples of “public-private 
partnerships." 

The author recognizes the exploratory nature of the study and offers his 
findings in a responsible and tentative way. To summarize, he rejects 
pluralist theory, rational-choice theory, and radical theory in their uni- 
dimensional and simplified forms. In their place he suggests that residents 
will mobilize for collective action when they live in a setting where it is 
relatively easy to equate individual interests with collective interest (e.g., 
stable, homogeneous areas). This makes the use of selective incentives 
less important, and therefore mobilization is less costly. Furthermore, 
residents are better able to mobilize themselves when specialized institu- 
tions (e.g., a network of community organizations) mediate and interpret 
events in the larger political and economic environment. This ensures 
that the community can keep tabs on the elite's intentions and thus be 
able to recognize when its interests are being threatened. The appeal of 
Henig’s efforts is that he does not criticize pluralist, rational-choice, or 
radical theories on ideological grounds but on the basis of his empirical - 
findings. 

Whenever a comparative case study appears on the lists, it is always an 
easy target for critics. How are cases chosen? How can one possibly 
partial out spurious effects with only six cases? How can one begin to 
develop new theory with so little to work with? Do not case studies of 
community mobilization often reflect only one point of view, that is, the 
community's? 'This study could also be criticized because it does not offer 
a rigorous test of pluralist theory or introduce structural variables not 
already discussed by sociologists. 

Yet this study does an amazingly responsible job of recognizing dts 
shortcomings and plowing onward nonetheless. In my opinion the re- 
search design is one to emulate. I sincerely hope that future cases will be 
selected and documented in such a way as to complement the data 
gathered here, thus helping to make the study of community organization 
and citizen participation more cumulative. That is the only way that more 
realistic theories of collective action will be developed. 

I am happy to report that the study of community organization and 
citizen participation is alive and well. Three cheers not only for the author 
but for Rutgers University Press, a new and valued friend of those who 
are still fascinated by the “ins and outs" of urban life. 
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Community and Organization in the New Left, 1962-1968: The Great 
Refusal. By Wini Breines. South Hadley, Mass.: J. Е. Bergin; New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1982. Pp. xv+187. $22.95. 


Roberta Garner 
De Paul University 


The purpose of Community and Organization in the New Left, 1962-1968 
is the analysis of the origin and development of several central values of 
the New Left between 1962 and 1968. These values include the impor- 
tance of community; participatory democracy; the building of an- 
tiauthoritarian and antihierarchical organizations; prefigurative politics 
(living one’s political ideals in the present); and the search for a new 
agency of change and revolution among the poor, students, intellectuals, 
and the new working class. The leitmotiv is Marcuse’s concept of “the 
great refusal”: “the protest and rebellion of those beleaguered groups who 
could not or would not share in the coercive consumerism and conform- 
ism of late capitalist society” (p. xv). 

Wini Breines’s method is that of verstehen, the search for an under- 
standing of the values of the participants and the meanings that they 
themselves gave to their situation and actions. This method is also 
influenced by social historians such as E. P. Thompson and Christopher 
Hill. Thus, much of the book is an exposition of the theories of social 
change and organization that the New Left itself fashioned; as highly 
self-conscious intellectuals, the leaders of the New Left generated a large 
volume of documents, theoretical statements, position papers, and so on. 
Breines skillfully summarizes these documents in the context of describ- 
ing events and organizations as they evolved and changed in the middle 
sixties. The description of the events and the organizational dynamics 
provides a commentary on the documents; the analysis lies in these in- 
tertwined descriptions of consciousness and history. 

The body of Breines’s analysis begins with a sketch of the emergence of 
the New Left and the Berkeley Free Speech Movement. The following 
two chapters are concerned with politics as community and politics as 
organization, two central issues for the New Left. The author traces the 
problem of building effective political organizations within a movement 
that stressed community, decentralized decision making, participatory 
democracy, and spontaneity. 

Breines then turns to a consideration of the New Left’s search for a 
locus or agency of revolution in the late capitalist society in which the 
industrial proletariat appeared to be not only shrinking but also 
hopelessly wedded to capital. She offers a sympathetic discussion of 
new-working-class theory, according to which the growing mass of white 
collar, technical, and cultural workers (whose labor is necessary for both 
production and system reproduction) is the political heir of the older 
forms of proletariat. She concludes the chapter with a look at the 
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challengers to new-working-class theory, who saw the agency of revolu- 
tion in the poor, blacks, and, above all, the Third World, as the escalat- 
ing war in Vietnam supported their antiimperialist analysis. 

Breines's last chapter is devoted to the Economic Research and Action 
Project, a community-organizing project in which virtually all the values 
and internal debates of the New Left unfolded—some might say 
unraveled—in practice. 

Breines's account succeeds on its own terms within the limits of its 
methodology. The Great Refusal is an excellent evocation of the 
framework of discourse established by the New Left. Unfortunately, the 
method misses the structural or “objective” aspects of the New Left, 
particularly its interaction with other movements of the period and its 
consequences for American society. The problem here is no: that Breines 
has failed to deal with these issues (which would be an unfair criticism); 
rather it is that, by sidestepping these issues, her method leads her to 
underestimate the impact of the movement. Breines's focus on subjectiv- 
ity captures the New Left precisely at its weakest; the values of commu- 
nity and participatory democracy were not realized in our society and are 
perhaps inherently unrealizable. Thus the book has an elegiac quality, a 
quality that is carried into the pessimism of Breines's conclusion. À more 
objective analysis of the 1960s would capture better the lasting (albeit 
sometimes unintended) gains of all the movements of the period: the 
attainment of legal equality and full citizenship for blacks, che sending of 
a clear message to the federal government that Americans would not 
support full-scale wars abroad. and that “victories” in the Third World 
were not to be won with American lives, the rise of the women's move- 
ment, and the revitalization of American intellectual life after the dol- 
drums of the fifties. These successes have delegitimated old forms of 
oppression, set the stage for intensified conflict over the form of the politi- 
cal economy, and provided breathing space for socialist movements in the 
Third World and for moderate socialist parties in Europe. А structural 
analysis points to these successes, even if the utopian values of the New 
Left have not been realized. 

Community and Organization in the New Left, 1962—1968 is a valuable 
study for readers in а variety of areas: social movements and collective 
behavior; social change and social history; ideology, value systems, and 
the analysis of consciousness. It can be appreciated by readers at many 
different levels (advanced undergraduate and professional), although the 
college freshman may need to look first at a more detailed basic narrative 
of the period. Within the limitations of its method, it is a timely and 
readable contribution to our understanding of our own recent past. 
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The Antinuclear Movement. By Jerome Price. Boston: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1982. Pp. 207. $15.95. 


Robert Benford 
University of Texas at Austin 


Since the splitting of the atom, controversies have raged regarding the 
application of nuclear technology, both as a source of energy and as an 
instrument of war. In The Antinuclear Movement, Jerome Price traces the 
history of the controversy surrounding the use of nuclear power as an 
energy source, the development and emergence in the early 1970s of the 
antinuclear movement, and the ebb and flow of that movement as it 
challenged the nuclear industry and the polity. 

One of the primary strengths of this longitudinal study is that it cap- 
tures the dynamic nature of a particular social movement. While a social 
movement represents a collective attempt to bring about change in a 
political or social environment, the movement itself, during its life cycle, 
will continuously undergo transformations. Drawing on archival records 
from movement literature and newspaper accounts, Price documents the 
complex interplay between internal and external forces that shaped the 
antinuclear movement. For instance, the Arab oil embargo and ensuing 
1973—74 energy crisis resulted in a split among the "national political 
elite” and a “divisive struggle over government reorganization to manage 
the energy crisis" (p. 12), the outcome of which was the validation of, and 
a strengthened commitment to, the “nuclear option." As a consequence of 
having lost the struggle on Capitol Hill, Ralph Nader organized "the first 
antinuclear conference," which brought together groups that had com- 
mon interests in opposing nuclear power. Additional exogenous factors 
that contributed to the emergence of the antinuclear movement as a “dis- 
tinct" and legitimate contender included the forced resignation of Presi- 
dent Nixon and thus “а profound loss of public confidence in political 
institutions" (p. 9); the suspicious circumstances surrounding the death of 
Karen Silkwood, a worker at a plutonium-processing facility who had 
attempted to expose safety violations at the Kerr-McGee plant; a fire at 
the Brown's Ferry nuclear power plant; and "criticism of nuclear power 
from within the political and scientific establishment" (p. 13). 

Operating primarily from the resource mobilization perspective, the 
author examines how diverse groups within the movement acquire and 
utilize a variety of resources, how linkages are formed between the 
groups, and how the movement has dealt with failure by changing its 
predominant tactics. For example, environmental groups were able ini- 
tially to achieve moderate success in restraining the growth of the nuclear 
industry through litigation. However, subsequent Supreme Court rulings 
“lessened the effectiveness of legal tactics" (p. 61), thereby giving rise to 
the use of “direct-action” tactics by regional groups. This leads to another 
issue of frequent concern to those who utilize the resource mobilization 
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approach. To what degree did the government either hinder or assist the 
efforts of the antinuclear movement? The author suggests that the polity 
played a *dual role" in the nuclear controversy, in some ways repressing 
the movement (e.g., court decisions, cooptation, and suppression of 
agency reports detrimental to the nuclear industry), yet in other ways 
- facilitating it (e.g., limiting the extent of social control over movement 
activities, support by political elites, etc.). Price concludes that, whereas 
the antinuclear movement had an impact on electoral politics (its help in 
Carter's election), public opinion (the reduction of the margin of those 
favoring nuclear power development), and policies (the increase in gov- 
ernment safety regulations, safeguards, and control), these gains should 
be viewed as evidence of only modest success. Despite these achieve- 
ments, *many of the basic arguments of antinuclear activists have not yet 
filtered into the public mind" (p. 135), and *the Carter energy policy 
represented appeasement of antinuclear sentiment and not a basic re- 
direction of energy policy" (p. 136). 

Price also utilizes social action theory to analyze and categorize the 
value orientations of the disparate antinuclear groups. Thus the ecology 
and environmental organizations are classified as "instrumental," the sci- 
entist groups as "intellectual," the direct action groups as "expressive," 
and, finally, the religious organizations as *moralist." A separate chapter 
is devoted to each type of organization, with the exception of the 
“moralist,” treatment of which is curiously appended to the scientist 
chapter. There are two problems with this organizing scheme. First, it is 
an artificial creation which may not represent the reflexive orientations of 
the actors being studied. For instance, while the scientists may in fact 
view themselves as the "intellectuals" of the movement, it is probable that 
they also see their role as "instrumental," as might also be true of the 
activists in the groups categorized as "expressive." Price offers some rec- 
ognition of this problem in suggesting that “їп reality the types of social 
action overlap, but [that] they do indicate[s] something about the domi- 
nant orientations of the groups" (p. 30). The second problem with this 
approach is that it may lead to some temporal confusion ?ог the reader. 
Each chapter retraces the same period of time with the introduction of 
each new antinuclear organization. These are minor flaws, however, 
when weighed against the enormity of the task of charting the values, 
organizational histories, and ideologies of approximately 20 groups. 

The Antinuclear Movement is a comprehensive and well-documented 
work. In addition to presenting and analyzing the. data collected on the 
numerous organizations forming this loosely structured movement, Price 
includes information pertaining to the emergence of *countermovement" 
groups and their role in the struggle. Moreover, unlike some who work 
within a resource mobilization framework, the author is careful to note 
the symbolic significance of certain events (e.g., Three Mile Island, Sea- 
brook, and Silkwood's death) Readers unfamiliar with the nuclear in- 
dustry and the nuclear fuel cycle will find the second appendix enlighten- 
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ing and readable. Furthermore, a balanced presentation of the con- 
troversial issues and dilemmas surrounding the use of nuclear power is 
interwoven throughout the book. 

The coup de maitre, however, takes the form of an insightful prognosti- 
cation. Writing prior to the recent dramatic escalation of the peace 
movement, Price suggests that “the movement in the 1980s may turn full- 
circle and become more linked with the peace movement” (p. 61). The 
stage for that eventual convergence was set by the “diffusion” of the 
antinuclear power movement to Western Europe, the “internationalist” 
outlook of scientist activists, and a heightened public awareness of the 
linkage between civilian nuclear power and nuclear weapon technology. 


Education and Power. By Michael W. Apple. Boston and London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982. Pp. vii--218. $17.50. 


Randall Collins 
San Diego, California 


Michael Apple’s Education and Power is written explicitly in the Marxist 
tradition. The effort is to be up-to-date, complex, and flexible, certainly 
not “mechanistic” or “vulgar Marxist.” But it is, in its own way, even 
more thoroughly orthodox than most other recent neo-Marxian treat- 
ments of education. One sees this not only in the terminology, in the 
lengthy quotations from Manuel Castells on the shadows of crisis 
spreading over us, and in the intellectual assumptions within which the 
argument carefully proceeds but also in the repeated concern for how one 
can take political action—what Apple calls (in the orthodox fashion) 
“political work.” Even more than Bowles and Gintis, Althusser, or Bour- 
dieu, all of whom have their elements of cynicism or systemic detach- 
ment, Apple echoes a continuous refrain: “Organize!” On every level—in 
the workplace, among teachers, women, minorities, school pupils, and 
yes, even among engineering and business students—struggle and 
ideological action are claimed to be appropriate, possible, and fruitful. 
Workplace democracy and socialism will not come easily, but neverthe- 
less Apple optimistically sees their potential everywhere. The spirit of old 
orthodox trade-union Marxism is certainly not dead, no matter how far it 
has had to migrate. 

I think that this practical interest is at the core of Apple's sociological 
argument and usually determines the stance he takes on particular 
sociological issues. Consider what is novel in this book, compared with all 
the other “revisionist” sociologies of education of the past 10 years. Not 
the data, since this book cites and quotes sources published elsewhere. 
Not even the core of the theory, since that seems to come largely from 
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Castells and James O'Conner, as well as from the various models of 
educational *reproduction" of the class structure. What Apple wishes to 
do above all is to combat the negative political consequences of a too 
extreme form of the reproduction argument. On the one hand, he dislikes 
the interpretations of Jencks et al., because they seem to show that 
equalizing educational opportunities makes little difference in the struc- 
ture of economic inequality in the larger society. This is politically nega- 
tive because it makes struggles over education irrelevant—certainly a 
frustration to the tradition of the omnipresent Organizer. On the other 
hand, Apple rejects structural reproduction theories that seem to make 
the school an automatic reflection of the ideological hegemony and eco- 
nomic needs of the society. In this case, where the school is seen as locked 
into the prevailing order, radical analyses become part of the ideological 
problem because they contribute to a pessimism about changing any- 
thing. 

How, then, does Apple go about demonstrating that organizing at the 
school level is possible and fruitful for the long-term goal of socialist 
democracy? Primarily, he emphasizes that things are complex, flexible, 
struggle ridden, and not overly determined. This enables him to be very 
up to'date in certain philosophical and methodological respects. He can 
point out that structures are abstractions and that real-life micro- 
interactions must be continuously negotiated, that ideology is not imposed 
from on high but produced in the classroom and the factory and some- 
times rejected there as well. He cites studies that show that working-class- 
youths in a technical school play around and thereby insulate themselves 
by giving minimal compliance; that ghetto children resist the imposition 
of the official curriculum; that, in factories, workers struggle against 
bosses! controls. Nothing is automatic; struggle is possible because it 
exists; there may be ideological imposition, but not without a struggle 
between the ideologues and “the people,” who can fight back even more 
effectively if they organize themselves. 

But does the entire argument follow because of this? One may doubt it. 
For one thing, Apple’s view of education is that it is an institution of the 
capitalist order that produces technical and administrative knowledge for 
running the system. There are several reasons, I suppose, to claim this. It 
enables him to latch onto O’Conner’s fiscal-crisis-of-the-state argument, 
in which the public sector pays for all these kinds of “systemic” goods but 
the benefit redounds to the capitalist core. Apple can thereby say that 
struggles within education are part of the larger economic crisis. It also 
makes education part of the system of production and hence an appropri- 
ate place for trade-union style organization. If education produces a real 
good (Apple stresses that education is not mere reproduction but also 
production), then educational workers can help bring down the system by 
organizing around that good. The key, he suggests, is to organize en- 
gineering students, because they are at the very technical core; but busi- 
ness administration students are also important. 
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This strikes me as extraordinarily naive. The image of either business 
students or our rather entrepreneurially oriented engineers organizing to 
overthrow capitalism makes one suspect that ideology is running away 
with reality. More fundamentally, Apple simply asserts this technical- 
skill interpretation of education without even a glance at the evidence. I 
notice that he cites my Credential Society (New York: Academic Press, 
1979) a number of times (though not Ivar Berg and others who have 
researched this issue) but seems not to have noticed the 'evidence I sys- 
tematically marshaled on this point: the lack of correlation between 
higher educational expansion and economic productivity; a similar lack of 
correlation on the individual level; and evidence that students do not 
acquire very much technical knowledge in school, that most technical 
skills are learned on the job, that the technical component of jobs is small 
relative to the "political" component of organizational maneuvering over 
the monopolization of positions. But then there is a reason why Apple's 
type of Marxist would prefer not to see this sort of thing. For him, 
struggle in schools and on the job is a real class struggle against the power 
' of capitalism. But this vanishes in a morass of self-interested “credential 
entrepreneurs" if one sees that people are trying to get credentials with a 
minimum of effort and to build protected credential enclaves for them- 
selves. 

But I am afraid that that is much closer to the truth. “Cultural capital,” 
which Apple insists on interpreting as if it referred to the possession of 
productive technical skills, is no longer part of the capitalist economy 
when one sees that it is an arbitrary currency of social acceptability. It is 
subject to inflation if too many people get it, which is one reason why 
students cynically resist the “imposition” of official cultural ideals; they 
are just trying to get what credentials they can with a minimum of effort 
in a bad market. And it is subject to fads, which is the reason why one 
currently hears all the hype about how government ought to intervene to 
promote more science education. Computer high tech is just another 
advertising blitz, with its obvious roller-coaster effects of enthusiasm and 
oversell. One would think that Marxists should have caught onto this 
kind of thing by now. 

Is there a bottom line? I suppose one is that the educational credential 
business, for all its lags in confidence, is far from permanently bankrupt. 
Even the Marxists (especially those that teach in schools of education) are 
finding ways to keep it alive, so that there will be places to Organize. Of 
course they are not the only ones. Cultural credentials, under whatever 
guise, still have some payoff, if one gets there at the right time to impress 
people with them. This mode of self-interested struggle is deeply en- 
grained and makes cultural capitalists of us all. 
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Special Education and Social Control: Invisible Disasters. By Julienne 
Ford, Denis Mongon, and Maurice Whelan. Boston: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1982. Pp. ix+179. $18.95. 


Carl Milofsky 
Bucknell University 


Special education programs in the public schools have been a growth 
industry since the mid-1960s, capping off a longer-term expansion of 
services to special children which began after World War II. This book 
focuses on one kind of special education, that of maladjusted or emotion- 
ally disturbed children in England. The story parallels accounts of pro- 
“grams for the mildly mentally retarded and learning disabled in this coun- 


Special education programs have been mandated by state and national 
governments as services for children with individual neurological or 
psychological problems. Legislation has made a sharp distinction between 
services intended for children with these individual, constitutional prob- 
lems and those provided for culturally deprived or otherwise socially 
handicapped youngsters. This distinction between learning problems that 
are socially caused and those that can be interpreted as physiological or 
medical problems has created a gulf between sociological analysts critical 
of special education and educators and psychologists in charge of plan- 
ning and administering programs. The authors of Special Education and . 
Social Control are especially interested in bridging that gulf. They do the 
bridging rather well. Unfortunately, they have written some dull sociol- 
ogy. 

Like other critics of special education (such as Jane Mercer and 
Seymour Sarason), Julienne Ford, Denis Mongon, and Maurice Whelan 
suggest that the individual focus of legislation, which is shared by 
psychologically oriented special educators, represents a medical model of 
learning disabilities that is blind to the social context in which problems 
occur. They argue that if we look at actual school practices, the medical 
model is not used to identify children who need special education, nor are 
its conclusions used to design educational programs or therapies. The 
learning problems addressed by special education programs are generally 
too vague for precise definition, and treatments have uncertain results at 
best. What happens in practice is that teachers and principals refer chil- 
dren causing the biggest problems. “Problems” may involve passivity or 
failure to learn material easily. More often, it seems, problems have to do 
with aggressiveness and other “discipline” areas. At any rate, only certain 
kinds of children will be placed in special classes, while other children, 
less noticeable to teachers, but equally or more in need of help because of 
their emotional or neurological problems, go unnoticed. 

The gulf exists between sociologists and most practitioners of special 
education because we tend to treat this process of selection and treatment 
as a variety of social control connected only loosely to any scientific ra- 
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tionale or course of treatment. Practitioners—or at least those who 
write—steadfastly accept the medical and psychological models of special 
education and reasons for referring children for special programs. 
Sociologists and some psychologists and educators who see student prob- 
lems emerging from the complex interactional life of schools talk about 
the precariousness of educational authority, class conflicts in school, how 
deviance is defined by educators, and social control as a means by which 
educators survive in their conflict-ridden work environment. 

The authors of Special Education and Social Control are concerned 
mainly with bridging this gulf by providing a critique of the medical 
model approach to special education which practitioners will accept. 
'They themselves are practitioners who have written out of frustration 
with the role they have been expected to play in their schools. They hope 
that because they are educators, other teachers, social workers, 
psychologists, and administrators will not be quick to dismiss their cri- 
tique of special education as the work of radicals and ideologues. While 
thé authors wish to speak to an audience of practitioners, they provide а 
careful discussion of the historical origins of special education in Britain 
and discuss in some detail a survey they conducted in a small number of 
schools to learn how teachers recognized problem students, how those 
students were placed in special education classes, and the characteristics 
of students in special classes for the maladjusted. There is also an ex- 
tended discussion of the medical model as applied to educational hand- 

-icaps. 

The authors succeed fairly well in presenting their argument in a way 
that practitioners will understand. The historical section is particularly 
helpful in this regard. The survey and program descriptions will be most 
relevant to those who know a little about English schools or are interested 
in learning more. Apart from its narrow national focus, readers will find 
this book a useful summary of the argument that special education 
primarily serves social control functions in schools. 

Success in speaking to an audience of practitioners is purchased, how- 
ever, at the cost of losing the audience of professional sociologists. I found 
this book excruciatingly dull, particularly when the authors began 
analyzing their survey data. The book is filled with attempts to smooth 
possibly ruffled feathers. Many of the survey data are used to make two 
points over and over: that educators refer for special education children 
who are more aggressive than other apparently disturbed children who 
are quiet and that low-income and minority children are more likely to be 
viewed as aggressive. These are important points to make but should not 
take up half a book. 

The main problem is that the book has no theory. That seems like an 
odd thing to say given the amount of time these authors spend explaining 
the medical model and discussing the importance of social control in 
schools. Lots of theories are mentioned and explained. However, the 
book itself is not organized around an-argument. There is no internal logic 
to make each section a necessary product of a previous claim or hypothe- 
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sis. Instead, the book is primarily descriptive. This is most obvious in the 
presentation of survey data where answers to all the questions are given 
' in raw numbers. The authors do no hypothesis testing and seem more 
interested in getting the data out than in making sense of them. However, 
this descriptiveness is also present when they explain theory. They seem 
to be lecturing to an audience of novices about orthodoxy rather than 
developing theory themselves. That is what put me to sleep. 


Masters of Business? Business Schools and Business Graduates in Brit- 
ain and France. By Richard Whitley, Alan Thomas, and Jane Marceau. 
London: Tavistock Publications, 1981. Pp. 241. $28.00. 

Robin M. Hogarth 

University of Chicago 


Masters of Business Administration programs are now such an integral 
and accepted part of the higher education system in the United States that 
few people question their existence. Indeed, student demand for business 
education has increased dramatically in the past decade. However, what 
purposes do MBA programs serve? How, for example, do they affect the 
careers of their graduates and, more generally, the way key positions are 
staffed in industry, commerce, and finance? The book Masters of Busi- 
ness? by Richard Whitley, Adam Thomas, and Jane Marceau poses. 
exactly these questions in the context of industrialized societies where, in 
contrast with their acceptance in the United States, MBA programs are а 
relatively new phenomenon. Specifically, Whitley et al. have made a 
detailed study of the social origins, educational backgrounds, and career 
paths of the British alumni of the London and Manchester Business 
Schools in the United Kingdom and the French alumni of the European 
Institute of Business Administration INSEAD) in France. It is important 
to emphasize that the study is limited to nationals of the countries in 
which each school is located, since at INSEAD, in particular, the major- 
ity of students and alumni are not French. Furthermore, the three schools 
studied are among the leading European business schools and in that 
sense are not representative of European business education. 

The book contains 10 chapters. After a brief introduction (chap. 1), 
chapters 2—4 discuss, respectively, the changing nature of industrial or- 
ganization in Europe since World War II, with particular reference to the 
effects of these changes on needs for managerial skills; the history of 
management education and the events that led to the founding of the 
British business schools in the 1960s; and analogous developments in 
France. These three chapters are well written and informative, and, to 
this reviewer who has taught in two of the three schools studied (London 
Business School and INSEAD), they ring true. Some snippets are worth 
repeating here. For example, much of the impetus for founding business 
schools in France and the United Kingdom was to emulate U.S. man- 
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agement practices. However, while there was, in the United Kingdom in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, a clear desire to establish a *British Har- 
vard," the concept was not that of a traditional U.S. MBA program; ' 
rather, it was inspired by Harvard's short residential courses for experi- 
enced managers. British industry wanted the schools primarily to im- 
prove the skills of those already engaged in management. Indeed, 
although today all three schools in the study have MBA-type programs 
that serve as academic flagships, they are all heavily involved in training 
programs for managers with different levels of experience. Furthermore, 
and as discussed by Whitley et al., all three schools have been constantly 
challenged to define both their markets and objectives. Indeed, the dis- 
parity of markets and objectives within schools has led to chronic tension 
and conflicts." At London Business School, for example, the first MBA 
programs (in the early and late 1960s) were heavily based on quantitative 
disciplines and were modeled after the kind of business education cham- 
pioned in the United States by Chicago and Carnegie-Mellon. However, 
in Ше early 1970s the pendulum swung sharply in the direction of the 
more "qualitative" business education associated with the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. However, INSEAD started out mimicking Harvard explic- 
itly but has since evolved a more eclectic style. What is interesting—and 
this point is made repeatedly in the book—is that, despite large cultural 
differences between France and the United Kingdom, it is the similarities 
between the schools and how they are regarded within industry that are 
- most striking. 

After describing the context of the study, the book devotes five chapters 
to its central concern. From a sociological viewpoint, this is summarized 
by the authors as follows: 


We are concerned . . . both with the extent to which the business schools 
serve, as broader analyses of the role of the education system suggest, to 
enable those from privileged origins to maintain their social position, with 
reference to the specific sector of "business," and with the extent to which 
they provide a new focus of cultural capital that are [sic] publicly presented 
as a value for entry to top positions in business. In other words, we examine 
the degree to which institutionalized provision of a “particularly appropri- 
ate" high-level educational credential is translated in practice into specific 
career chances in business. [P. 2] 


The principal results of the study, based on relatively simple statistical 
analyses of questionnaire data, can be summarized as follows: (1) The 
MBA degree does not guarantee access to the higher echelons of manage- 
ment. (2) Holders of the degree do, however, increase their earning power 
considerably on graduation. In addition, the degree allows many to 
change the orientation of their careers, for example, move out of technical 
specialties. (3) The MBA populations studied are not representative of 
graduates of the British and French educational systems. However, they 
do not represent an elite. Indeed, the French study shows the MBAs to be 
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largely those who previously failed to gain access to the higher levels of 
the French educational system and its associated high-level career oppor- 
tunities. For these people, therefore, the MBA degree becomes a means of 
gaining legitimacy outside the traditional system in order to be readmitted 
later at a higher level. 

For the most part, the graduates of these schools are portrayed as being 
from upper-middle-class families. They are bright but not exceptionally 
gifted intellectually. They are, however, anxious to preserve, and even 
improve on, a certain level of social status, and they see the business 
schools as instrumental toward this end. One interesting finding, for 
example, is that few students could articulate precisely why they chose to 
go to business school and what they hoped to achieve from it. However, 
they clearly associated it with a competitive advantage. 

The book also touches on several classic, unresolved issues in manage- 
ment, for example: Is management a profession? Can management be 
taught in the same way as, say, engineering? Even though no answers are 
given to these questions, one has the impression that, while the schools 
studied are saying yes, the business communities in both France and the 
United Kingdom are saying no. (Although this does seem to vary some- 
what by industrial sectors and types of jobs.) How does this state of 
affairs differ from that in the United States? I know of no empirical 
studies on the issues, but I suspect that the U.S. schools would be less 
inclined to say yes, and businessmen less inclined to say no. 

There are many ways to orient studies such as this. As noted above, the * 
authors chose to conduct the study within a framework that documents 
the use of the educational system to perpetuate social inequalities 
(specifically by limiting access to positions of power). To anyone familiar 
with the social structures of France and the United Kingdom, this thesis 
seems hardly novel, or even in need of documentation. Indeed, the au- 
thors constantly draw parallels with other professions to make their point. 
Thus in many ways the orientation of the book is more informative about 
the authors than about the subject matter. However, and perhaps 
paradoxically, I am not sure what the authors’ major point is. On the one 
hand, it appears that the more wealthy have privileged access to these 
presumably "elite" schools. On the other, gaining an MBA does not pro- 
vide automatic entry to elite positions in business. What does this mean? 
Does it mean that French and U.K. societies contain fewer inequalities 
than the authors presumed? Or that the business schools are failures? (On 
the basis of enrollments, the latter does not seem to be the case.) For a 
contrast—and I am not saying which view is correct—the authors might 
have inquired about the value to society of training so many young men 
and women in the underlying disciplines of management. Where business 
schools exist, do they at least serve their intended function of improving 
the efficiency of the economy? For example, what is the value to society of 
turning a disgruntled young engineer into a productive marketing man- 
ager, even though he or she does not become a high flier? The title of the 
book Masters of Business? suggests that the alumni of the schools studied 
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do not all become “generals,” although the success of the schools should, 
in my opinion, be judged by their impact on the general efficacy of the 
*officer corps," however this is recruited. 

To summarize, Masters of Business? is a book that will be of particular 
interest to the business school communities of France and the United 
Kingdom. It will also be of interest to American sociologists who might 
wish to explore the MBA phenomenon in the United States. The book is 
not pathbreaking in either the development or the use of theory and 
methodology. However, it is well written and informative. 


Overeducation in the U.S. Labor Market. By Russell W. Rumberger. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1981. Pp. x+148. $26.95. 


Bruce R. Hare 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Those with the most schooling showed the highest degree of 
overeducation. [P. 97] 


In Overeducation in the U.S. Labor Market, as implied by the title, the 
author, Russell W. Rumberger, attempts to investigate empirically how 
much “overeducation” can be said to exist in the U.S. labor market. He 

- defines “overeducation” essentially as the degree of dysfunction between 
years of schooling acquired and his own measures of the amount of 
schooling required to function in one’s occupational position. Thus an 
individual or group is termed “overeducated” when it can be shown that 
the years of schooling acquired exceed the number of schooling years 
considered necessary to function wherever the individual or group is 
placed in the division of labor. 

The author tells us that his two objectives are (1) to discuss generally 
the phenomenon of overeducation and (2) to apply one economic criterion 
of overeducation in, order to measure the extent of overeducation in the 
contemporary labor market. He divides his study into three parts: (1) a 
discussion of overeducation from various labor market perspectives, (2) 
an empirical test of his particular labor market thesis, and (3) the im- 
plications of overeducation for the workplace, as well as for public and 
private policy. 

Rumberger reveals his central thrust when he suggests that overeduca- 
tion implies that too much education is being produced, a firm, albeit 
regrettable, conclusion to which we are taken by the end of the book. 
While acknowledging that declines in pecuniary returns, unrealized ex- 
pectations, and underutilization of educational skills might all be used as 
working definitions of overeducation, he decides to restrict his empirical 
test to “the discrepancy between educational attainments of workers and 
the educational requirements of their jobs (p. 45)." Furthermore, 
although he discusses both orthodox (human capital, screening, and jab 
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competition) and heterodox (labor market segmentation and radical/ 
Marxist) theories of the labor market, he arrives at a largely atheoretical 
descriptive analysis. He uses 1960 and 1976 U.S. Bureau of the Census 
data to measure years of worker educational attainment and categorizes 
the skills requirements of jobs, as measured by years of school needed, 
according to the U.S. Employment Service of the Department of Labor. 
While the methodology itself, such as using and matching data not 
gathered for this purpose, is questionable, the conclusion of gross over- 
education is, according to the author, unfortunately unavoidable. 

While I would not consider this a major theoretical or methodological 
work, I do consider it a potentially important ideological work. What it 
fails to deliver in substance, I fear, may not inhibit its use as a blatantly 
conservative definition of the situation. For example, given that this dis- 
crepancy between skills brought to the labor market and those used on the 
job may well exist, one might define such an event as an “underutiliza- 
tion” or “underemployment” of skills and suggest ways that skills brought 
to the job could be better utilized for self- and market development, in- 
stead of concluding, as the author does, that we should cut back on 
education. One is also left with a sense of a “hidden agenda" in this book, 
since I would argue that worker absenteeism, strikes, demoralization, 
drug problems, and so on are not the results of overeducation, as the 
author suggests, but are, instead, problems of worker exploitation and 
“aspiration management." То the extent that workers are socialized to 
expect a given reward for a given educational investment and do not - 
receive it, they can become dangerously frustrated with the system rather 
than be oriented toward self-blame. The author's conservative bent again 
reveals itself when he proposes that this attainment-expectation dysfunc- 
tion be managed through the reduction of education rather than through 
reorganization of marketplace rewards. 

The author concludes, without any discussion of race or sex discrimina- 
tion, that, given larger discrepancies between their educational attain- 
ment and the education requirements of their occupational positions, 
blacks and women are more overeducated than whites and men. While 
this follows logically from his definition, it is the argument's reductio ad 
absurdum. This magical linguistic twist allows the occupational losers to 
become winners in the overeducation sweepstakes and blames certain 
populations, whom Rumberger acknowledges to be occupying lower- 
status positions, for acquiring too much education for their slotted posi- 
tions. Here, too, his suggested solution, although he acknowledges its 
political difficulty, is less education. In rounding out his concern about 
overeducation, which he also tells us has increased dramatically between 
1960 and 1976, he laments probable future increases in this phenomenon, 
given, as he indicates, that such programs as compensátory education and 
public investments in postsecondary education through loan and tuition 
support programs will only serve to aggravate further the problems of 
overeducation. 

In conclusion, Overeducation in the U.S. Labor Market, while a rela- 
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tively weak and unimportant study, may prove to be an important 
ideological tool in the era of retrenchment through its use of the term 
*overeducation," which shifts the focus from the inequalities of the social 
system to overproduction in the educational system and thus provides 
another simplistic justification for cutting back selectively. 


The Employment. Revolution: Young American Women of the 1970s. 
Edited by Frank L. Mott. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press. Pp. xviii - 234. 
$25.00. 


Debra R. Kaufman 
Northeastern University 


The Employment Revolution, edited by Frank L. Mott, reports on and 
analyzes data taken from the National Longitudinal Surveys in which a 
representative sample of 5,000 females who were 14—24 years of age in 
1968 was followed over a full decade. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
carried out personal interviews each year between 1968 and 1973, shorter 
telephone interviews in 1975 and 1977, and, in 1978, a lengthy personal 
interview with the 4,200 young women of the original sample who could 
still be located and who agreed to be interviewed. In addition, a mother- 
daughter and sister-brother subsample allowed for cross-generational and 
* cross-sex attitude and behavioral comparisons. 

The skill of each of the contributors in using survey data is evident in 
every chapter. However, given the limitations of closed-ended, precoded 
categories of responses, many of the questions raised about women's ex- 
pectations and experiences with the work force were left unanswered. 

For example, in an important chapter on the effect of mothers’ attitudes 
and employment history on their daughters! work motivations (an impor- 
tant corollary to the father-son focus), the authors analyze mother- 
daughter pairs. They attempt to go beyond the neoclassical economic 
perspective which posits that women rationally balance nonmarket con- 
siderations and the market value of their work (income and substitution 
effects) in their decision making about work. Specifically, the authors 
look.to mothers' views about traditional roles and their actual work his- 
tories. Their findings suggest that the neoclassical labor supply theory 
works best for women whose mothers had nontraditional attitudes about 
women's roles. Interestingly, although the authors had predicted that 
mothers’ work activity would also be important, the results do not in- 
dicate that such activity was significant (p. 73). Here the limitations of the 
data are most apparent. Surprised by the finding that actual work be- 
havior seemed to have less effect than attitudes, the authors were forced 
to conjecture about the data set itself. Missing information-—such as the 
nature of the mother’s work force activity, her satisfaction with that 
work, and even the sample size constraints which limited the working- 
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mother category—clearly limited the operational effectiveness of the vari- 
ables (p. 75). 

Much to the credit of the authors, the issues raised are important ones - 
that are often missing in the usual analyses of women's educational and 
career attainments. That is, they investigate not only the effect of the 
mother, but also the influence of male siblings. While Mott and R. J. 
Haurin found that youths of both sexes gain advantage when encouraged 
by parents of the same sex, they also found that regardless of parental 
education or encouragement, young men are more likely to want to attend 
and complete college than are their sisters, and that in no situation does a 
young woman have an absolute advantage over her brother (p. 150). 
However, the question, How much encouragement has your father 
(mother) given you to continue your education beyond high school? (much? 
some? none?) is too vague. What are “much,” “some,” and “none” relative 
to? What constitutes encouragement (e.g., money put aside, active 
searching for schools)? And, finally, if working wives earn less than their 
husbands and/or generally have less influence on budgetary matters, 
would encouragement from the same-sex parent mean the same thing to 
brothers as to sisters? | 

In at least two chapters some unexpected and very important findings 
about women’s fertility intentions and work experience were investigated. 
Generally, fertility intentions were the same for women irrespective of 
work plans until a two-child norm was reached. That is, the work experi- 
ence had an impact on family size only when a woman had two or more 
children. 

The complex interweaving of societal expectations, personal desires, 
and socioeconomic conditions that operate in the lives of women as 
mothers, workers, wives, and sisters over the life cycle is acknowledged 
and handled skillfully within the confines of quantitative analysis. How- 
ever, the complicated interrelationships among and between these vari- 
ables are often beyond the scope of this edited volume. Perhaps the major 
contribution of the book is that it highlights heretofore unacknowledged 
issues in the working lives of women and the status-attainment models 
used to analyze them. It forces us to rethink common assumptions about 
women's employment and the operational definitions of those very impor- 
tant social psychological variables that function differently in the lives of 
men and women. 
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Women’s Work and Family Values, 1920—1940. By Winifred D. Wander- 
see. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1981. Pp. 165. $18.50. 


Wartime Women: Sex Roles, Family Relations, and the Status of Women 
during World War II. By Karen Anderson. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1981. Pp. 198. $22.95. 


Ruth Milkman 
Queens College, City University of New York 


These two books are important contributions to the growing body of 
interdisciplinary scholarship on 20th-century American women's history. 
Both studies offer valuable insights into the social position of American 
women in the contemporary period, although their explicit focus is on the 
particular historical conjunctures of the Great Depression and World War 
Н. Taken together, these books cover the period of transition from а 
social order in which the world of adult women was defined almost exclu- 
sively by family and marriage to one in which paid work has become a 
normal—and indeed essential—feature of married women’s lives. The 
historical narratives contained in these two volumes reveal as much about 
this fundamental transformation in the position of women as about the 
particular dynamics of the social crises of depression and war. Indeed, 
both authors conclude that these dramatic historical experiences had sur- 
prisingly few lasting effects, in themselves, on the complex relationships 
among women, work, and family. Both stress historical continuities 
rather than changes, contrary to what one might expect from studies of 
these particular periods. 

Winifred Wandersee's main thesis in Women's Work and Family 
Values, 1920—1940 is that the rise of modern consumerism and the “family 
values” associated with it, which undermined the earlier “family wage" 
economy, profoundly changed the meaning of paid work for married 
women. Instead of an undesirable (if sometimes unavoidable) necessity, it 
became а positive contribution to family well-being, and this propelled 
*middle-income" wives into the work force alongside their less privileged 
sisters. After surveying the emergence of this shift in the 1920s, Wander- 
see demonstrates that it was not reversed but, rather, consolidated and 
deepened during the Great Depression. She uses this insight to help il- 
luminate the reasons for the rise in married women's labor force participa- 
tion during the 1930s, which occurred in spite of an intensive political and 
ideological assault on married women’s rights to gainful employment. 
Although the proportion of working wives remained relatively small 
during the interwar period on which the book focuses, Wandersee 
suggests that the developments she traces prefigured the dramatic shift in 
married women's labor force participation and in family values which 
followed World War П. і 

Viewing the experience of women and families during the depression 
decade through this lens supplies an important contribution to the under- 
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standing of women's relationship to economic decline—certainly a topic 
of great relevance today. Wandersee's reconstruction of the ascendance of 
materialistic family values in middle-income households is a valuable 
supplement to previous treatments of women's work in the interwar 
period in which poverty and *economic necessity" were emphasized as the 
critical forces pushing married women into the paid work force. While 
her argument that the meaning of *economic necessity" was itself in flux 
at this time is quite compelling, Wandersee unfortunately does not fully 
explore the implications of her analysis for understanding class differences 
among women and among families. 

Even if one accepts the rather vague distinction between “middle- 
income" and "poor" or “low-income” households, it is disappointing that 
the book does not include a fuller examination of the contrasts between 
them. The convergence in labor force participation of married women 
from middle-income families, who work to meet new family “needs,” and 
poorer married women, who must work to ensure familv survival, is 
obviously important, but is there not also a divergence in what work 
means in the lives of these distinct class groups of women? This issue 
arises in regard to the situation of wives in the family economy; however 
(as Wandersee observes in passing), women of different classes work in 
different kinds of occupations—which presumably widens the gap be- 
tween them further still. That these issues are not examined seriously here 
is particularly surprising, in light of the statement in the final chapter that 
“the question which underlies this analysis of women’s domestic and 
economic roles concerns the fate of feminism as an ideology and a move- 
ment" (p. 118). Of course, feminism was at a low ebb during the period 
Wandersee covers, but its class-specific character before and since 
suggests, in itself, the urgency of analyzing class differences among 
women. While Wandersee does not do so, her book will certainly be a 
valuable resource for anyone who chooses to pursue this question in the 
future. 

Karen Anderson's study of the World War II years, Wartime Women, 
takes up the issues surrounding women, work, and family in a much 
broader fashion, looking in detail at women's work experiences as well as 
their positions in the family. Her book is based on extensive new archival 
research (unlike Wandersee's, which does not present any new data but 
instead reinterprets sources used by others) on women’s experience during 
the 1940s in three major war production centers: Detroit, Baltimore, and 
Seattle. The local focus gives depth to what otherwise might be a rather 
daunting project and permits some interesting comparisons. 

Anderson argues that the dramatic shifts in women's position in the 
labor force during the economic mobilization for World War II and the 
associated changes in family and child care did not constitute such a 
radical break with peacetime arrangements as is often presumed. In a 
way she takes up where Wandersee left off, showing how the wartime 
experience paved the way for the postwar “accommodation between 
women's work and family roles" (p. 9). She suggests that the war was a 
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251 “watershed” in that it consolidated the presence of married women in the 
work force (this had begun in the prewar years, as Wandersee shows), but 
that the kinds of radical changes in women's position that might have 
been expected were “contained” rather than encouraged by the exigencies 
of wartime. In an excellent chapter on women's wartime experiences in 
industry, Anderson shows that there were real limits to the changes in 
women's position in the work force, and that gender inequality was not 
even temporarily eliminated. This is followed by the most original part of 
the study, a chapter on the family (which also deals with sexuality) in 
wartime, again organized around the theme that the changes in women’s 
position were limited during the war years and generated an ambivalent 
cultural response rather than a mandate for female independence. This 
chapter, together with the discussion of wartime child care which follows 
it, leads to a conclusion that the postwar “feminine mystique" was “part 
of the legacy of the war experience" rather than a radical break from it (p. 
178). 

The question is, Why did the war bring so little real change in women’s 
position, in view of the dramatic social restructuring the economic 
mobilization required? Anderson provides an excellent account of the 
period, describing with great subtlety and care what happened, but she 
does not address directly this fundamental question. Still, her book is a 
major advance on previous treatments of the period, and like Wander- 
see's, it will be of great value to anyone interested in the analysis of 
women, work, and family in 20th-century Ámerica for many years to 
come. 


Women in Khaki: The American Enlisted Woman. By Michael L. Rus- 
tad. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. Pp. xxi--285. $21.95 (cloth); 
$12.95 (paper). 


Lois B. DeFleur 
Washington State University 


'The recruitment of increasing numbers of women into the armed forces 
and into all roles except those involving combat has stimulated many 
journalistic accounts and social science studies of the sex-integration pro- 
cess. Issues addressed by these studies have included the utilization of 
women and its effect on the functioning of military groups, problems of 
incorporating women into existing military structures, and the impact of 
military service on women and their future status. Unfortunately, such 
studies are often flawed by military control of the data and by findings 
that are largely disconnected and atheoretical. Michael Rustad's recent 
book, Women in Khaki: The American Enlisted Woman, remedies some 
of these deficiencies. . 
Rustad first reviews the changing roles of women in the military during 
four historical stages: antiquity to the 17th century, the early industrial 
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armies from 1600 to 1900, extreme military crises in the first half of the с. 
20th century, and the present-day limited wars. Then he explores the 
effect of today's military on the daily lives of male and female soldiers and 
the conflicts experienced by women. Many of Rustad's data-are field 
observations and interviews with 91 females and 141 male soldiers at- 
tached to a U.S. Army Signal Corps Detachment in Germany. He also 
administered questionnaires to respondents to obtain background in- 
formation and attitudinal data. The study is ethnographic, with no tests 
of formal hypotheses, but is rich in its use of historical and recent empiri- 
cal materials. 

Using a functional orientation, the author develops an external/internal 
crisis theory to explain women's changing military roles. He maintains 
that external crises cannot explain the most recent expansion of women's 
roles and turns to internal crises. With the advent of the all-volunteer 
army, more personnel are needed, and Rustad asserts that women pro- 
vide "temporary dirty workers" for the military, thus alleviating person- 
nel problems. He also discusses “manifest” and "latent" functions of 
women in the military, combining this with Goffman's notion of "front- 
stage" and “backstage” organizational realities. An example of a latent 
function is that the increased use of women has restored public confidence 
in the military, because front-stage women enhance the military's image 
as a welfare institution. More negatively, Rustad suggests that women 
may be used as scapegoats by the military to divert attention from existing 
racial tensions and to justify a return to conscription. These are all inter- 
esting arguments; some are buttressed by considerable evidence, others 
are not. 

One chapter provides a description of the setting and background of the 
specific army company Rustad studied. He also outlines in detail prob- 
lems of adjustment that females experience and how tokenism affects 
them. He uses Rosabeth Moss Kanter's (Men and Women of the Corpora- 
tion [New York: Basic, 1977]) framework to interpret the data, which 
include vivid excerpts from interviews illustrating isolation from the work 
culture, sexual shakedowns, problems of heightened visibility, the double 
bind of conflicting roles, and the typical responses women soldiers make 
to problems. 

However, some experiences in the military are not unique to women, 
and Rustad describes characteristics of military organizations that con- 
tribute to problems for both sexes. He couches this discussion within the 
framework of *encroaching institutions," which include what Goffman 
calls “total” institutions, what Coser has labeled "greedy" institutions, 
and what Rustad describes as “venal” institutions. Venal institutions are 
social organizations that offer remuneration in exchange for absolute con- 
trol over people's time, energy, and identity. Thus, groups such as the 
military are characterized as calculative and controlling, but people still 
are recruited or join them for a variety of reasons. Rustad shows that 
enlisted personnel join for employment opportunities or monetary re- 
wards, but they lose control over most aspects of their daily lives and are 
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deprived of some rights of ordinary citizens. Because of these demands, 
Rustad claims that military life is unpleasant for both men and women. 

The concluding chapter focuses on needed reforms in the military, and 
the author argues that the numbers of women and minorities must be 
increased in order to alleviate some of their problems. He also asserts that 
military groups in general must be reformed more so that the life-style is 
more humane and individuals are guaranteed more of their rights. With 
such changes, the military might attain greater legitimacy in the eyes of 
all citizens and be able to continue to attract enlistees. 

Overall, the book is well written and interesting to read, and it pro- 
vides excellent insights into military life through the use of sociological 
concepts and frameworks. It will be of interest to those studying the 
military, work and occupations, and changing sex roles. 

However, the book has some weaknesses. Rustad clearly has strong 
attitudes about the military which are evident in some discussions, but he 
does not state these explicitly. Also, his use of several sociological 
frameworks and levels of analyses results in some discontinuity. Rustad 
does not attempt to synthesize the sociohistorical materials, organiza- 
tional analyses, or descriptions of tokenism, nor does he attempt to com- 
pare sex-integration problems in the military with those in other male- 
dominated fields. Nevertheless, the strengths outweigh the weaknesses, 
and this is a needed step forward in the sociological study of changing sex 
roles in a most significant American social institution—the military. 


Sexual Politics, Sexual Communities: The Making of a Homosexual 
Minority in the United States, 1940—1970. By John D'Emilio. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983. Pp. x+257. $20.00. 


Ken Plummer 
University of Essex, England 


On June 27, 1969, Manhattan's Sixth Precinct detectives set out on what 
they must have thought would be a routine raid of a Greenwich Village 
gay bar: the Stonewall Inn. But instead of the customers responding to 
such a raid passively, they fought back for two days and started a gay 
liberation movement that was to spread rapidly throughout the Western 
world. For millions of gays, the Stonewall Riots have meant a decisive 
break with decades, if not centuries, of oppression. 

Social movements, however, never emerge full blown from nowhere. 
Events like Stonewall are symbolic: the momentary crystallization of 
longer and slower processes of ambivalent negotiations in obscured social 
worlds. It is with the documentation of such a process that John 
D’Emilio’s fascinatingly meticulous social history, Sexual Politics, Sexual 
Communities, is concerned, as he recalls from the recent past the strug- 
gles of a population and a literature for a positive gay identity when all 
the odds were against them. With great clarity and a minimum of jargon, 
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D'Emilio's chronicle moves from the immediate postwar, Kinsey period, 
when small, exclusive gay bars and organizations started to emerge, 
through the 1950s and the creation of the homophile movement (notably, 
by the Mattachine Society and the Daughters of Bilitis) and a homophile 
literature (notably, the publications One, Inc., The Mattachine Review, 
and The Ladder), and on to the increasingly public and political overtones 
of the gay movement during the 1960s—especially through the con- 
' vergence of gay worlds and *beat" communities in San Francisco. For 
those interested in the American political underground this will make 
illuminating reading because D'Emilio is not preoccupied with gayness 
but constantly links the emerging gay movement to wider political 
change. It is also important that this is not a disembodied history of some 
abstract historical trends before which we are to prostrate ourselves: there 
is careful attention to the concrete men and women struggling to bring 
about changes that, at the time, must have seemed wildly utopian and 
against all odds. This is a case study of radical dreams being slowly 
realized. 

One of the significant issues highlights shifting alignments. Then, as 
now, there is no one position, and D'Emilio focuses constantly on the 
significant ambivalences of and contradictions between those with the 
imagination to grasp a future, more emancipated, world and those whose 
vision of change is restricted to the present. Nowhere is this clearer than 
in his discussion of the 1960s debate on homosexuality as an illness, with 
the radical wing seeing this as a critical issue in the liberation of gay men, 
and women from their own oppressive self-definitions and the conserva- 
tive wing deferring to the experts (see chap. 9). It was the vision of the 
former that has brought the gay movement to its current state (and one is 
tempted to ask where this might leave contemporary experts on 
minorities). Such splits are found throughout the movement's history; 
socialists working to establish the movement were challenged by those 
who sought to maintain a conservative and respectable image, and les- 
bians saw their allegiance to feminism challenged by those who restricted 
the debate to homosexuality. Similarly, radical leaders of one generation 
become the conservatives of the next. Donald Webster Cory was the hero 
of the 1950s homophile movement but was attacked in the late 1960s 
when he transferred to the sociology of deviance. The book is a striking 
study in political alignment and realignments. | 

D'Emilio's study adds significantly to that growing body of literature 
which shows how sexual acts have become sexual identities during the 
middle period of this century, which attempts to provide historical in- 
stead of abstract analyses of subcultures and social movements, and 
which shows constantly how the wider social structure impinges on these 
changes. It leaves us, however, with a problem and one addressed only 
lightly by D'Emilio, namely, the recognition that *the momentous shift to 
industrial capitalism provided the conditions for a homosexual and les- 
bian identity to emerge" (p. 11). This is a conclusion similar to one 
reached by Dennis Altman in his complementary study, The Homosex- 
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ualization of America, the Americanization of the Homosexual (New York: 
St. Martin's, 1982). Yet it is a conclusion whose full implications 
have not yet been confronted. Because, if, as D'Emilio suggests, many 
of the key protagonists for gay change were socialists, they still were 
dependent on capitalist “space,” not communist “closure,” in order to 
pursue this change. But, at the same time, it is a change that has set up 
new markets and new commodities, which may not turn out to be so posi- 
tive in thelong run, as well as new restrictive identities and new attacks on 
gay men and women. The ambivalences which D'Emilio detected in the 
period 1940—70 are still in fact present. He is right to steer clear of con- 
temporary polemics in favor of historical documentation. 


Role Playing and Identity: The Limits of Theatre as Metaphor. By Bruce 
Wilshire. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982. Рр. xvii+301. 
$24.95. | 


Gary Schwartz 
Northwestern University 


Role Playing and Identity is an ambitious and, in many respects, compel- 
ling and illuminating book. Аз the title suggests, Bruce Wilshire examines 
the rich metaphoric resonance between the “world” of the theater and the 
everyday world. Wilshire is intrigued by a problem that has been largely 
unnoticed in the social sciences. Why do we, as social scientists, think of 
self/other relations in terms of theatrical conceits such as role, script, and 
performance, without reflecting on the differences between the stage and 
a world unbounded by artistic devices and conventions? 

To answer this question, Wilshire develops a theory of how theater 
mediates between communal involvement and personal identity through 
the symbolic and emotional responses of what he refers to as the “con- 
scious body." Throughout this discussion of how drama intensifies and 
clarifies the ambiguous and contradictory nature of relations with others 
in the ordinary world, he sustains a penetrating critique of positivist 
epistemology. Finally, in a very schematic fashion, he explores changing 
dramatic representations of the dialectic between the dangers of over- 
identification with an “authoritative source" and the frustrations of neces- 
sarily incomplete individuation from that source. Wilshire then argues 
that this history of theater reveals the peculiar situation of contemporary 
man vis-à-vis the traditional sources of personal identity. 

The idea of imitation is the key to Wilshire's explanation of the power 
of drama to constitute an integral *world" in which the members of the 
audience, as witnesses to the actor's words and deeds, experience the 
latter's fate in ways that are analogous to the feelings they would have 
about similar persons and events in the everyday world. According to 
Wilshire, the actor's physical being is able to *stand in" for the audience 
because human beings learn to imitate others in a prereflective manner 
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before they can delineate consciously the commonalities that unite and the 
differences that separate them from others. For Wilshire, it seems that 
our deepest emotional responses to others are coded, so to speak, in our 
habitual reactions to the expressive movements and gestures of the other 
as an embodied presence. 

Wilshire argues that we are moved by what happens in the theater 
because there is an affinity between the audience’s unconscious bodily 
experience of imitative engagement with others and the way in which the 
actor, as a character immersed in his “world” and unaware of how his 
projects will turn out, lives through similar relations with others. Using 
Oedipus Rex, Hamlet, and Waiting for Godot as his principal examples, 
Wilshire claims that theater deals with the fundamental dilemma of social 
existence: people desire to “fuse” with a living exemplar of whatever a 
group recognizes as ideally worth being or becoming, and people fear 
being absorbed into the very source of their personal identity. In this 
somewhat Freudian manner, he concludes that theater is inextricably 
related to the attachments, conflicts, and antagonisms which arise out of 
our early dependence on others who serve as primordial models of who 
we can or might become as individuated selves. 

The suggestion that the body is the repository of what Wilshire calls the 
unthematized aspects of social experience is fascinating. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to see precisely how this almost completely unacknowledged 
dimension of human experience is transformed into the most articulate of 
human enterprises without some explicit awareness on everyone’s part 
that that is what is happening on the stage. To put it another way, 
Wilshire, in my opinion, tends to underplay the extent to which specific 
types of actions and their consequences constitute a conscious vocabulary 
of motives in the theater. It is our ability to recognize the act as a sign of a 
particular kind of human character or destiny that makes theater as much 
an intellectual as an emotional experience. 

One of the great virtues of this book is that it examines one of the 
central tenets of the positivist canon—its resolute “literal mindedness"— 
and finds it incapable of accounting for the metaphorical links between 
the theater and everyday life. In a passage worth quoting, Wilshire 
acutely depicts one of the root metaphors that ground positivist epis- 
temology: 


. . . to exist is to be a discrete entity, bounded within its surfaces, which 
exists in one moment after another in time. Each moment is disconnected 
from every other, and only what is present and actual, moment by moment, 
is real. To be real is to be like a stone in the bed of a river. The waters of 
time wash over it, as do debris and other stones that click against it and 
wear it away. Reality involves relationships, but only the relationships of 
clicking and grinding contiguity and particularity, and ones limited to the 
moment. [P. 48] 
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The stone is like the ultimate substance of positivist sociology—the 
individual-—whose invariant properties and relations are measured anti- 
septically by methods that presuppose that there is an absolute line of 
demarcation between the self and other. Wilshire argues that this position 
assumes that it is possible to sever the moment in which a human 
phenomenon is objectified (i.e., the objective, third-person perspective) 
from the moment in which that phenomenon is perceived as meaningful 
by those who constitute it as a human reality (i.e., the subjective, first- 
person perspective). He demonstrates convincingly that this radical sep- 
aration between the way we know and the way we experience ourselves 
and others entails a remarkably incoherent social psychology. 

In a brief but incisive concluding section, Wilshire distinguishes the 
ideality and fictionality, which are essential to theater, from the self 
which is always more than its roles in everyday life. The idea of agency 
and responsibility combined with the indeterminate nature of the conse- 
quences of our actions, for ourselves and others, in the boundless time of 
the world defines the limits of the theatrical metaphor. 


Dream Worlds: Mass Consumption in Late Nineteenth-Century France. 
By Rosalind H. Williams. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1982. Pp. xii--451 + 24 pp. photographs. $29.50. 


Priscilla P. Clark 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


Dream Worlds opens with a striking scene that tells much about the work 
as a whole: the young provincial, Denise Baudet, freshly arrived in Paris, 
stands agape in front of Au bonheur des dames, the archetypal depart- 
ment store created by Emile Zola as the “cathedral of modern commerce" 
(Au bonheur des dames [1883], chap. 9). The abundance of detail, the use 
of literary examples, the felicitous turns of phrases, all amplify the argu- 
ment by creating a strong sense of time and place. Not content just to 
describe the consequences of the consumer revolution, Rosalind H. Wil- 
liams also describes the contemporary wonder and bewilderment. For, as 
Denise soon discovers, the kind of consumption on display in the depart- 
ment store bespeaks a new and profoundly unsettling way of life. 

To correct and complement the more familiar emphasis on the produc- 
tion of material goods, Williams proposes a history of consumption. She 
takes France as her test case, arguing that French pioneering in advertis- 
ing and retailing brought mass consumption to Paris (if not to the pro- 
vinces) sooner than elsewhere and with more immediate effect. In the late 
1870s, for example, the Bon Marché, the department store on which Zola 
based Au bonheur des dames, may well have been the largest retail 
enterprise in the world (see Michael B. Miller's excellent study, The Bon 
Marché [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1981], p. 40). More 
important still, the same concentration of resources—technological, eco- 
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nomic, and cultural—that made Paris a hothouse for social change also 
made France a locus of intellectual debate over the problems of mass 
consumption. 

The first half of Dream Worlds gives four models of consumption, each 
elaborated in such vivid detail that, like Denise Baudet entranced by Au 
bonheur des dames, we are overwhelmed by the sheer materiality of the 
spectacle. The first model is realized in the closed world of courtly con- 
sumption (chap. 2). Under the aegis of their consumer-king, the courtiers 
at Versailles lived according to Voltaire's dictum, “le superflu, chose trés 
nécessaire." Luxury was indeed a necessity, not least because it man- 
ifested what Norbert Elias has called *the civilizing process" (pp. 22—25). 
By the 19th century this ethos of extravagance had been adopted by 
newly wealthy, upwardly mobile bourgeois to mark their elite status. 
Although Williams gives rather short shrift to this bourgeois variant of 
the original aristocratic model, the case is confirmed by recent work of 
French historians, in particular, Jean-Paul Aron's analysis of bourgeois 
gastronomic excess (Le Mangeur du XIXe siècle [Paris: Laffont, 1973]. 

As Paris-Versailles offered the prototype of aristocratic consumption, 
so modern Paris set the stage for the competing consumer life-styles and 
accompanying ideologies that multiplied over the 19th century as dis- 
cretionary consumption became possible for more than a very few. The 
second model therefore explores the "dream world" of mass consumption 
(chap. 3), taking the Salon de l'automobile (1898), the cinema, and espe- 
cially the Paris exposition of 1900 as “scale models" of the consumer 
revolution. In horrified reaction to this patent democratization of luxury, 
dandies like Baudelaire or Des Esseintes (the bizarre protagonist of J.-K. 
Huysmans' novel, A rebours [1889]) incarnated a third model as they 
strove to realize a new hyperelitist style of consumption far from the 
vulgarity of the crowd (chap. 4). Finally, a fourth model shows “demo- 
crats" seeking still another alternative to mass consumption in a 
functionalist, supposedly utilitarian, aesthetic that made use of industrial 
materials and design (chap. 5). 

Inevitably, the enterprise of defining modern consumption as such 
obscures traits specific to а single society. By Williams's own account, 
“mass consumption" did not reach all that far in the masses. The working 
classes did not frequent the department store (whose prices remained 
beyond their reach) as much as the bourgeoisie did. Thus Miller (The Bon 
Marché, chap. 5) points out the extent to which the Bon Marché owed its 
phenomenal success to the marketing of stolid bourgeois comfort and 
respectability, spiced, for the provincials, with a soupcon of Parisian 
glamour. Here and throughout, closer attention to the particularities of 
French society might have suggested modifications in the models pro- 
posed. 

Williams has relatively little to say about the possible benefits from 
mass consumption. In her eyes all these worlds of frenetic consumption 
are dream worlds, and all are doomed to fail. As the numerous compari- 
sons with the present day make clear, these life-styles, and especially their 
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failures,.are meant to engage us directly. Like Denise Baudet, Williams is 
a concerned consumer, and that concern informs the entire work. Ac- 
cordingly, and because these life-styles did not exist in an intellectual 
vacuum, part 2 of Dream Worlds confronts the consumer revolution with 
its critics, writers who wrote exposés in order to counter the moral crisis 
that rampant consumption provoked. This body of critical thought on 
consumption further justifies making France the paradigmatic society of 
mass consumption. For these critics were social scientists who also wrote 
within the very old, very French moraliste tradition and its concern for 
the ethical implications of social phenomena. 

Aside from Durkheim and, perhaps, Huysmans, the writers around 
whom the chapters are organized are not very familiar figures. Few will 
know much about the advocates—for example, Georges d’Avenel, apostle 
of consumerism, and Camille Mauclair, exponent of the decorative arts 
movement (chaps. 3 and 5)—or the critics—the economist Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, his brother Anatole, the Le Playist political scientist—or the 
solidarists (chap. 6)—the economist Charles Gide, who began preaching 
the cause of consumer cooperatives as early as 1893 (chap. 7), and, most 
particularly, Gabriel Tarde, who, along with his lifelong adversary, Dur- 
kheim, offered the beginnings of a sociology of consumption (chap. 8). 

Skillfully weaving themes and characters with anecdotes and analysis, 
Dream Worlds presents the careers and the works of these men in loving 
detail. Perhaps in too much detail. The arguments could have been made 
with greater economy, the book shortened by a third. But then we would 
miss the sympathetic discussions of solidarism (pp. 267—75) and the be- 
ginnings of consumerism, the acute analyses of Huysmans’ A rebours (pp. 
127-51) and Tarde’s unfinished utopian novel, Fragments d'histoire fu- 
ture (pp. 379-81). If these works do not quite constitute the alternative 
mode of social science claimed for them, Williams, in resurrecting the 
debate prompted by the advent of mass consumption, has nevertheless 
made a signal contribution to the history of social science. 


Channels of Desire: Mass Images and the Shaping of American Con- 
sctousness. By Stuart Ewen and Elizabeth Ewen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1982. Pp. xiii--312. $12.05 (cloth); $7.95 (paper). 


Eric Leed 
Florida International University 


This is a very unbalanced and uneven book. The chapters on immigrant 
women and the movies, fashion and the ready-to-wear clothing industry, 
and advertising and department stores are substantial and informative. 
They show in some detail how newly arrived Americans seized on the 
alternatives offered them by the cornucopia of industrial capitalism to 
redefine their identities and escape from the rigidities and strictures of 
their traditional cultures. Those chapters, however, which purport to 
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provide a historical framework for American industrial civilization are 
incoherent, *poetic," and overweening. In general, bad work like this is 
perpetuated by sleeping editors and nonchalant reviewers. Channels of 
Desire tells no story, offers no ideas—other than those exchanged so often 
that the original imprimatur is utterly defaced. Stuart and Elizabeth 
Ewen offer something called the “world machine” (which means print, 
Frankenstein's monster, technology, certain kinds of art, time, the factory 
System, or system of any sort) as a substitute for an argument. The 
flaccidity of this book's structure would not be so distressing if it did not 
seem to come from the growing impotence of our most treasured 
explanatory rituals and of the repressive model of explanation that 
underlies them. | 

Once more we are asked to subsume the mass media and all their 
creatures under the heading of *Agencies of Control and Manipulation" 
(suboffice: “Кергеѕѕіуе Desublimation"), along with the state, family, 
church, school, military, giant corporations, and other bandmaidens of 
monopolistic capitalism. The media are a part of that industrialized, 
democratic despotism that is responsible for the "fragmentation of social 
life [which] is such a basic component of our understanding of the charac- 
ter of mass culture. The displacement of collective modes of living, work, 
ritual, and sensibility makes room for the elaboration of a media 
panorama, consumed and understood by people individually" (p. 262). 
What fragments traditional community is not the desire of people to 
escape from the ghetto but the symbolic reality generated by industrial 
capitalism where beauty comes in a tube and freedom is waiting for you at 
the 7-Eleven store. Here freedom masquerades in diversity, and human 
beings deny their dignity and intelligence in a world of fetishized com- 
modities. One sees how this kind of thinking has a certain brutal clarity 
and allows us to distinguish the good guys (the repressed) from the bad 
guys (the repressed repressors). Even better, it becomes automatic as long 
as one traces out the lineaments of the repressive model of explanation 
that is our most cherished exemplary solution to the problems of com- 
prehension posed by modern industrial civilization. 

But what would the mass media look like if we abandoned the repres- 
sive model and accepted James Carey's suggestion that we adopt a “ritual 
model" of communication? We could see our society as a "secular 
eucharist" (I am indebted to Howard Kaminsky for this notion and this 
term) in which communicants give life to the fictions transpiring before 
them, just as these fictions in turn provide meaning and intelligibility to 
the lives witnessing them. We could regard the media, not as the shaper 
of the human matériel, but as a means of social cohesion, and we coüld 
regard our culture as something consummated in the act of purchasing 
and eating a McDonald's hamburger. Perhaps it is best not to take this too 
far, here. I want only to suggest that much of what is wrong with this 
book is the threadbare and automatic thinking imposed by assumptions 
too long unexamined. More seriously, it is a product of the hegemony 
which the repressive model of explanation exercises over our analytic 
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Based on interviews with more than 100 
participants as well as research in archival 
and printed sources, this study analyzes the 
executive level of California state 
government in tts personal, organizational, 
and historical dimensions, 268 pp., A King's 
Crown Paperback, $15.00; $35.00 cl 


AGES IN CONFLICT 


A CROSS-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 
ON INEQUALITY BETWEEN YOUNG 
AND OLD 


Nancy Fonar. Taking as its starting point the 
idea that age Is a basis of structured 
Inequality, Foner offers a new perspective on 
old age in nonindustrial societies. Looks at 
both the sources of conflict and 
accommodation. Columbia Studies of Social 
Gerontology and Aging. 350 pp., A King's 
Crown Paperback, $15.00; $35.00 cl (June) 


THE SEXUAL RIGHTS OF 
ADOLESCENTS 

COMPETENCE, VULNERABILITY, 
AND PARENTAL CONTROL 

Hyman Rodman, Susan Н, Lewls, and 
Saralyn B. Griffith. Examines public policy on 
the sexual rights of minors—especially those 
relating to contraception and abortion. 

192 pp., $24.00 


SOCIOLOGY 
FROM COLUMBIA 









BLACK POLICE, WHITE. 
SOCIETY 


Leinen. The author, a member of the 
Department of Sociology at Queens College 
who is also a sergeant in the New York City 
Police Department, offers a unique look at 
the patterns of discrimination on the force, 
the rolé of the black policeman In many 


“situations, and the prospects for the future. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 256.pp., $20.00 


Now Available in Paperback 


MICHEL FOUCAULT 
SOCIAL THEORY AND 
TRANSGRESSION ` 

Charles С. Lemert and Garth Gillan. "The 
treatment of the corpus of Foucault by 


Lemert and Gillan rings true on every 
count." —Te/os. 192 pp., $10.00 


WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY? 


Norbert Elias; Translated by Stephen Mennell 
and Grace Morrissey. European Perspectives. 
187 pp., $10.00 


‘STRUCTURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by по Rossi. A collection of essays 
which assesses the merits of the structural 
approach for the study af social structures 
and social ee 416 pp., A King's Crown 
Paperback, $15.00 


THE DIFFERENTIATION 


OF SOCIETY 


Niklas Luhmann, Trans'ated by Stephen 
Holmes and Charles Larmore. 512 pp., 
A King's Crown Paperback, $16.50 


ALL THE PRESIDENT'S KIN 


Barbara Kellerman. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 288 pp., $10.95 


Send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $2.00 par order for 


postage and handling. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 


Metropolis 1890-1940 

Edited by Anthony Sutcliffe 

Metropolis looks at the policies adopted to deal with the new city and at the views 
of the city expressed in the art, architecture, literature, cinema, music, and Ideology 
of the time. Internationally known experts discuss case studies of London, Paris, 
Berlin, the Ruhr, New York, Moscow, and Tokyo, and a postscript brings the reader 
up to date with a survey of postwar urbanism. ` 

Cloth $40.00 468 pages 147 b&w illustrations 


Chicago and the American 


Literary Imagination, 1880-1920 

Carl S. Smith 

Chicago's phenomenal growth at the turn of the century embodied for writers like 
Hamiin Garland, Theodore Dreiser, Willa Cather, Сап Sandburg, Upton Sinclair, 
Jane Addams, and Sherwood Anderson the sudden and even violent transition to 
what we call the modern period. Carl Smith combines literary analysis with social 
and intellectual history in his Innovative study of this period. 


A Chicago Original Paperback $14.00 248 pages 18 b&w photographs 


This Great Symbol 


‘Pierre de Coubertin and the Origins of the Modern Olympic Games 
John J. MacAloon 


"MacAloon has with relentless devotion explored all the tralis and themes relating 
to the Olympic phenomenon. . . . [The 1896 Athens games] furnish the most moving 
chapter | have ever read in a scholarly publication." — Laurence Wylie, American 
Journal of Sociology. “It is the first book to place Coubertin and the Olympic Games 
he created in a historical context; the first also to provide a serious blography of 
this complex man." — Times Literary Supplement 

Paper $9.95 384 pages 19 b&w photographs 


Rodeo 


An Anthropologist Looks at the Wild and the Tame 

Elizabeth Atwood Lawrence 

Rodeo, claims Lawrence, Is a ritual that reenacts the “winning of the West"; it is 
also a stylized expression of frontler attitudes toward men, women, and nature. 
"This 18 a stunning work. . . . There are deep messages here for the student of 
American history, the cultural anthropologist, the cowpuncher and even the 
businessman." — Sportscape 

Paper $8.95 304 pages 32 b&w lilustrations 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, IL 60637 
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Imaginary Social Worlds 
By dohn L. Caughey 


The violent fantasies of such Ваше as Mark David Chapman, killer of John | 


Lennon, and John Hinckley, would-be assassin of President Reagan, have com- 


they are closely linked in content and form to the mare benign imaginative con- 
structs of “normal” Americans. 
vil, 280 pages. ISBN 0-8032-1421-9 $16.95 


Now perhaps best known for Its successful manufacturing, Amana remains 
famous as one of America's most durable and enterprising communal experi- 
ments. Founded to institute new ways of Ше intended to strengthen the soul 
and protect H from the encroachments of materialism, Amana soon felt the 


Great Change as well as other transformations in Amana's history to changes in 
the broader society, 
ca. 256 pages. ISBN 0-8032-1181-3 $19.95 tent. 


University of Nebraska Press 
901 North 17th Lincoln 68588 





















“Many of those who are concerned 
with the wider, economic, political, 
even cultural, aspects of population, 
and with policies for it, read and 
write for the Population and 
Development Review, which is 
where most of the exciting ideas 
now appear.” 





POPULATION 
AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
REVIEW 


Volume 10 No. 1, March 1984 




















TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 











William H. McNeill Human migration in historical perspective 
S. Philip Morgan et al. Modern fertility patterns: 

Contrasts between the US and Japan 

Donald O. Parsons Economics of intergenerational control 
Julian L. Simon immigration, taxes, and welfare in the US 
Notes and Commentary J.C. Caldwell and K. Srinivasan on new 

data on nuptiality and fertility in China 

Data and Perspectives Paul Demeny on long-term population growth 
Archives/Book Reviews/Documents 


Published quarterly. Subscription Rates: $3.50/issue, $14.00/year. 
Order from Population and Development Review, Dept. 8147, 
The Population Council, One Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017 








JOURNAL OF 
LAW AND SOCIETY 


Edited by P. A. Thomas 


The journal provides a platform for discussing law on an inter- 
disciplinary basis within the social sciences. It is widely read in 
law faculties and by sociologists, psychologists, social workers 
and everyone concerned with the rights of women, racial 
minorities and the disadvantaged. 


Volume 11 Number 1 - Spring 1984 
PRISONERS’ RIGHTS Genevra Richardson 


REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL GAMING David Miers 


THE POST-CORPORATIST STATE? Norman Lewis & Paul Wiles 


SOCIOLOGY OF LAW IN AUSTRALIA Pat O'Malley 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AND- 
THE DISABLED QUOTA Rebecca McDonnel & Albert Weale 


Subscriptions to Volume 11 (March, July & November 1984) 
Individuals: £15.00 (UK) £18.00 (Overseas) $33.00 (US) 
$40.00 (Canada) 

Institutions: £32.00 (UK) £40.00 (Overseas) $70.00 (US) 
$88.00 (Canada) 


Please send orders or sample copy requests to: 
Sue Dommett, Basil Blackwell, 108 Cowley Road. Oxford. OX4 IJF 


Basil Blackwell - Oxford 
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Explore some of the many faces 
of American society in these new 
Praeger books. . . 


| 

ACTRESSES AND 
SUFFRAGISTS 
Women in the American Theatre, _ 
1890-1920 
Albert Auster 
Lillian Russell, Ethel Barrymore, 
and more in a ‘social history of : 
professional actresses at the turn of 
the century. | 
D2pp.  : 1984 $22.95 
ISBN Mis Md 

—————— 
WOMEN'S FILM AND 
FEMALE EXPERIENCE 
1403950 | 
Andrea S. Walsh 
Explores American female 
experience in the '40s examining 


the content of commercial women’s 
film during that decade. 


268 pp. March 1984 
ISBN 0-03-0613515 2 


$22.95 


GAY COUPLES 
Joseph Harry : 
$22.95 


160 pp. 11984 
ISBN 0-03-069826-X 
| Available through your local bookseller, or order directly from: 
pcr. PUBLISHERS 
521 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 10175 


BLACK COLLEGES AND 
Challenges for the.Future 
edited by Antoine Garibaldi 


320 pp. 1984 
ISBN 0-03-070302-6 


$29.95 


“м, 


REDNECK à 
А Phenomenological Class Study 


Julian B. Roebuck and 
Mark Hickson Ш ' 


March 1984 


225р $13.95 
ISBN 10-03-059803-6 


EX-ADDICTS’ SELF-HELP 
GROUPS 
Potentials and Pitfalls 


David N. Nurco, Norma Wegner, 
Philip Stephenson, Abraham 
Makofsky, and John W. Shaffer 
192 pp. 1983 $26.95 
ISBN 0-030-063346-X | 





Social Compass, Vol. XXX, 1983/4 

























ASPECTS OF SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION IN : 
THE NETHERLANDS 


François HOUTART - Walter GODDIJN | 
Social Compass: thirty years of publishing in the field of sociology of 

religion / Social Compass: trente années de publication en sociologie de 

la religion 


Walter GODDIJN 
Some Religious Developments in the Netherlands (1947-1979) as Docu- 
mented by a Few Surveys and Censusdata 


H.D. DE LOOR : 
The Sociology of Religion and the Dutch Churches since World War II 


Leo SPRUIT 
Conceptions ecciésisjes ct modèles pastoraux 


Martien van HEMERT 
La pratique dans le cadre des modèles pastoraux 


Gerard van TILLO 
Towards a Programme for the Semiotic Analysis of Religioa 


H.W.A. HILHORST 

Religion and Buthanasia in the Netherlands. Exploring а Diffuse Rela- 
thonship И 

Mady А. THUNG | 


From Pillarization to New Religious Pinralism. A Social Science Con- 
gress on Religion and Politics. Amsterdam 1983 
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JOURNAL or THE SCANDINAVIAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Acta Sociologica is. published quarterly by Universitetsforlaget and the Scandinavian 
Sociological Association. The purpose of the journal is to present research results of 
international standard within the fields of sociology and societal research. Articles 


are normally written by Scandinavian sociologists, but contributions from socio- 
logists outside Scandinavia are also welcome. 


The articles differ in scope and theoretical чш. point and рй a variety of 
issues within the field of sociology. . 


CONTENTS: Vol. 27 No. 1, March 1984 
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Articles 
Abby Peterson The Gender-Sex Dimension in Swedish Politics 
William E. Snizek, Cosmopolitanism and Localism among Undergraduate _ 
Lawrence Mayer College Students: A Study in Anticipatory Socizlization’ 
Paavo Uusitalo Monetarism, Keynesianism and the Institutional Status of 
| Central Banks 
Commen 
Arthur L. спс ambe The Origins of Sociology аз г Dicipline 
Review Essay 
Sven Eliaeson The Rational Interpretation of Weber Revisited 
Book Reviews 
ACTA SOCIOLOGICA ооо о ORDER FORM 
O I wish to become a subscriber from No. 1, 1984 " 
ipti : . | O cheque enclose 
ecu iai eid 1984: USD 42.00 Г] please send invoice 
| 
Name: ..... loe esse E ence tu cette vw ooo sails urs ero fene ore iei Ron qid 
Address: .. 


Issues will be'sent to you as soon as p ayment is received. 
UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET, P.O. Box 2959 Tøyen, Oslo 6, Norway . 65 


| 
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dts good to seea 
. familiar face in the crowd. 


Since: 1895 American Journal of Sodio has been shaping the 
progress. of research In the social sciences. Published bimonthly with 

: over 1500 pages per volume, AJS presents work on the theory, methods, 
practice, and history of sociology. Approximately 50 pages of each issue 
are devoted to thoughtful —and thought-provoking—evaluations of new 
publications in the field. Edited by Edward О. Laumann. 


social theory 
criminology 
mobility 
theory of Justice ' 
political soclology 
social history 
family 
macrosociology 
sociology of work 
social psychology 
ethnic and racial 
studies 


social stratification 


soclology of science 
urban studies 


quantitative sociology 


Joseph Berger 
Remi Clignet 


' Randall Collins 


Robert M. Hauser 
George C. Homans 
Joan Huber. 
Kenneth C. Land 
Robert K. Merton 
Richard Miinch 
Don: Patinkin 


` Alejandro Portes 


Matilda White Riley 
Guenther Roth 


«William M. Sewell 


Guy Swanson 
Mark Traugott 


1-year rates: ASA indiv. members $25; Other Individuals $30; Institutions 
' $55; Students $25; BSA & other forelgn national soclological assn's $25. 
Outside USA add $5.00 postage. To order ог for more ‘Information write : 
to The University of Chicago Press, Р.О. Box 37005, Chicago, IL 60837. 
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